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PREFACE 



This three-part report deals with the examination of educational 
policy and planning in Norway, conducted as one of a series of Reviews 
of National Educational Policies by the Education Committee of OECD. 

The group of OECD Examiners visited Norway from 23rd August 
to 8th September, 1974. Their visit had been extensively prepared by 
authorities in the Ministry of Education, particularly by the Department 
of Research and Planning. In the Background Report (Part III of this 
report) the Norwegian authorities described and evaluated the current 
situation of Norwegian education with notable clarity and candour, 
organising data and analysis around four major problem areas: 

1. participation in educational decision-making; 

2. educational policies for equality; 

3. integration in post- compulsory education; 

4. innovation and planning policies. 

The Examiners were able to formulate their own version of problem 
areas in Norwegian education because of the extensive opportunity offer- 
ed them during their visit to Norway, which involved a sampling of 
opinion in every possible locale from urban Oslo to rural aMas north of 
the Arctic Circle. Discussions took place with the responsible nsinis- 
ters in this field, a wide range of officials at central, regional and local 
levels, students and youth leaders, political leaders, trade unionists, 
teachers and teacher organisations, members of the academic and 
research communities, staff in the regional colleges, the Universities 
of Oslo and Troms^J, in teachers colleges in Oslo and in the Lappish 
community Kautokeino and in technical schools. 

As a consequence of these discussions, the Examiners proposed to 
concentrate the confrontation discussion of educational policy in Norway 
on two general themes: 

.1 Education.in.Norway. as.it ia.Jnvolved in a general problem of 

Norwegian society: The reconciliation between a) strong 
central authority developed to implement Norwegian social 
objectives, and b) *^tHe increased local autonomy seen inNorway 
as the next essential step for the further development of such 
objectives. Educational policies in Norway to meet this dilemma. 
2. The consequences of current policies for Norwegian education 
..... in terms of the theory, practice and organiisation of pedagogical 
activities in Norwegian schools and universities, and the 
required further policies and measures for successful realiza- 
tion of current policies. 
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Detailed discussion around these general concerns in Norwegian 
educational policy planning and a series of more specific questions 
posed for consideration by Norwegian authorities and the Education 
Committee, comprised the Examiners* l^eport, presented as Part I 
below. 

_ Part II records the main elements of the Confrontation Meeting in 
the Education Committee, 17th December, 1974, between OECD 
national representatives, the Examiners and the Norwegian Delegation. 
It is noteworthy that the rearrangement of the questions and the. course 
of the discussion during this meeting tended to emphasize the general 
viewpoint expressed by Norwegian authorities from the outset of this 
exercise, namely, that educational policy in Norway is conceived and 
developed as part of a more general social and political policy which 
must now take cognizance of the challenges of the increase in wealth 
and industrial development - hastened by the new-found oil and natural 
gas - and of the perceived need to maintain national geographical 
balance and cultural autonomy - all constituting major concerns for 
current and future educational policy. 
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THE NORWEGIAN BACKGROUND 

It is a truism of policy making in education that objectives and 
policies depend on larger objectives in the society for which they are 
intended. Norway, more 'than any other country, allows the outside 
observer to test the validity of this truism. The issues we were asked 
to consider were clearly intended to have social, political and adminis- 
trative effects. In the course of our discussions with many people, the 
nature of this interrelationship came up over and over agaia It thus 
became both necessary and to some extent possible to develop some 
conclusions about the interplay between the educational system and 
other institutions thJit are shaping Norway at the present time. 

Our perceptions were necessarily based on a brief but intensive 
sampling of opinion and experience; and we are very conscious that 
our interpretations could be wide of the mark. Nevertheless these 
perceptions in turn have coloured our interpretations and we consider 
it necessary to communicate them so as to provide the necessary 
background for the comments on educational policies which follow. 
As far as we can determine, five issues are central to an understanding 
of Norwegian society as it relates to educational policy at the present 
time: the concept of homogeneity, Norwegian society's corporate 
structure, the central role of the political process, the smallness ot 
the p&pulation together with the largeness of the physical setting of the 
country and the force of the Protestant tradition. 

Homogeneity • . . 

Norway contains no significant ethnic or cultural minorities. The 
Lappish minority, while increasingly important to Norwegian edu- 
cational policy, is so remote from the centre and so small in relation 
to the total population that it has not been a factor in defining Norwe- 
gians' sense of identity - only recently were the collections on Lappiish 
culture moved from the Ethnographic Museum to the Museum of Nor- 
wegian Folklore. While this, obviously, is a potential difficulty in 
dealing with the Lapps' developing sense of cultural identity, the basic 
homogeneity of Norwegian society has certainly simplified the prob- 
lems of social policy. Although industry has had a stable sfeare of the 
economy for the past forty years, Norway's industrialization was very 
late in comparison with other European countries and there is a signif- 
icant number of first generation industrial workers. However, this 
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late development was matched by progressive social policies which 
tended to heal harsh social divisions accompanying industrialization 
during the first half of this century. Furthermore the lack of histor- 
ical nobility and the memory of resistance to invasion promoted an 
egalitarian style and a lessening of divisions in the struggle to achieve 
these advanced social policies. 

While very real in comparison with other countries, the homoge- 
neity of Norwegian society certainly has its limits, although these are 
difficult for an outsider to discover. The impressions of homogeneity 
are highlighted by the fact that where homogeneity is not a reality it 
still tends to be a powerful positive value, affecting conditions no less 
directly than if it were real. The major tension points which were 
drawn to our attention are traditional, with new problems only just 
beginning to emerge. 

The most important tensions in Norwegian society arise from the 
rural-urban dichotomy. Norway has until very recently been a pre- 
dominantly rural society devoted to farming and fishing, with substantial 
regional differentiation expressed through dialect, doctrinal religious 
differences, strong temperance movements. 

Oslo, the capital city for the past five to eight hundred years 
- depending upon how events are interpreted- is the S5mibol of a state 
which has been a thousand years in developing its position of centralized 
authority; but in spite of this long tradition, most of the critical 
developments concerning the present society fall Into the last 150 
years. The trend has been reinforced since World War II by strong 
central policies, including educational policies, aimed at achieving 
equality of services throughout the entire country. Nevertheless, 
there remains a strong sense of hostility towards central control in the 
outlying districts coupled with a by now deeply ingrained dependence on 
central guidance. Policies of decentralization stril^e a strong tradi- 
tionalist chord in the Norwegian context. 

Traditional analysis of social division based on income, residential 
or even occupational patterns do not apply to Norway. Nevertheless, 
one wonders whether this will continue to be the case. First-generation 
urban dwellers often retain many of the characterlsticsof their original 
background Social status differentials may, however, be much more' 
acutely felt by their children and grandchildren, even if Income dif- 
ferentials are kept to a minimum. Moreover, the development of oil 
and natural gas in the North Sea may provide powerful impetus to the 
forces of economic division. There is a very real chance that the 
dynamics of the North Sea development and not the policies of the 
Norwegian government will prove to be the strongest force for change 
in Norwegian society in the coming decades, in spite of the efforts of 
the government to control this development Internationally, Norway 
has always been a country of the periphery, and, with the disadvantages 
this may have brought, has also benefited from what could be charac- 
terized as an oblique position in the system of international pressures. 
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It is consequently uncertain how it will withstand the precipitous involve- 
ment in what is probably the most powerful international network of 
Interests In the world today. 

Norwegians are accustomed to a self-image of homogeneity. 
Therefore, the development of social tensions associated with moder- 
nity, laid on top of traditional urban/rural and regional division can 
mean that toNorwegians centrifugal forces in their society appear more 
powerful than they really are. Compared with other countries, such 
forces are weak in Norwegian society, nor do they tend to divide indi- 
vidual communities. 

An important reason for the homogeneity of Norwegian society and 
a vital determinant of Norwegian attitudes towards literacy and educa- 
tion is the strong Protestant tradition of the country. Norway is perhaps 
the most distinctively Protestant of all European countries. In compar- 
ison with the other Scandinavian countries and t:-»e Netherlands the church 
remains a force in daily life in Norway, In sevv al regions, funda- 
mentalist beliefs and a powerful missionary tradition are still dominant 
forces in the community, overshadowing and occasionally in conflict 
with the schools. Norway has been influenced by the Protestant ethic 
in many ways: in education, this has meant a fundamental and universal 
commitment to literacy and an affirmative attitude towards education 
and its benefits. These have probably been a contributory factor in the 
achievements of Norwegian educational policy over the past two decades. 

Corporate Structure of Society 

Participation in representative organisations based on social status, 
place of habitation or, in more recent times, commonality of ideological, 
political or other interests, is a deeply ingrained habit of Norwegian 
life. Negotiation and compromise between these corporate organisations 
have become part of the Norwegian pattern of society. Moreover, they 
have generally been possible at a fairly early stage of any decision- 
making process. This explains the paradox that while status differentials 
are not a divisive element in Norwegian life, they appear to be very 
firmly established 

Role of the Political Process 

The political process in Norway consequently takes the form of a 
delicate and extremely we 11 -exercised form of negotiation between a 
large number of corporately organised interests. As a matter of 
fact, it is the basic forum of policy formation: in all walks of Norwe- 
gian life decisions affecting more than one corporately organised 
group are considered political decisions. No decisions are inherently 
technical since the primacy of the political negotiation process allows 
any group to challenge them on the basis of its particular set of values. 
On occasion found that our interlocutors simply rejected on prin- 
ciple the notior. hat there could be a firm distinction between "technical" 
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and "pontical" decisions. At a tirri<j when other countries find them- 
selves faced with the difficulty of containing overweening ^'technical'* 
expertise, Norway has been relatively free from such problems. 
Characteristically, political party programmes are the basic planning 
documents of government and the power of the Storting to enter upon 
any discussion is almost unlimited 

The Storting (the Norwegian Parliament) is the key to this entire 
system. One gains the impression that nothing is put to a vote before 
the essential bargaining proces.s has been carried very far. In return 
all groups conform to the universally accepted convention not to commiv 
themselves irreversibly before the Storting has voted and then to abide 
by the Storting's decision. While this entire procedure provides Norway 
with a remarkably effective and open process for decision-making in 
the public sector, it also increases the dependence of the periphery on 
the central institutions, particularly as an increasing number of policy 
issues become interlocking. 

This potentially cumbersome decision- and policy-making pro- 
cedure is made more effective by strong informal networks of relation- 
ships and interlocking roles: a relatively small number of persons 
will be involved in the actual process. Characteristically, civil ser- 
vants can be active politically, provided they are so in areas outside 
their field of responsibility. It is hardly imaginable that this decision- 
making process could function in a very much larger country: as the 
number of participants in the process increases, the time required for 
it to run its course increases exponentially; any move to maintain the 
number of direct participants constant in a growing population would 
very soon decrease openness and increase the distance between an 
individual and the level at which decisions directly affecting his wel- 
fare are taken. There are signs that people have a feeling that this is 
already occurring in spite of the fact that Norway's population growth, 
though substantial, is within the context of a nation of 4 million. 
^^Participation" in this context, while an act of progressive reform, 
also corresponds to well-established traditions of Norwegian life. 

Against this background, we discovered that educational policy- 
making in Norway is, in fact as well as in rhetoric, a matter of central 
public importance and therefore of political interest The reforms now 
being undertaken in education are clearly related to general govern- 
mental policies aimed at a further increase in social equality, democ- 
ratization and decentralization. Among those who seek to influence 
public opinion on educational issues, there seems to be considerable 
agreement that these are indeed issues of central importance. Whether 
these are the only issues to which Norwegian educational policies should 
be addressed is a matter that we shall refer to later. Our concern 
here is to underline the strong consensus we detected within the coun- 
try on the issues to which government and parliamentary priorities 
are currently attached. Concerning the inner meaning and significance 
of these issues we, of course, found differences of opinion, which in 
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turn could colour interpretations of policies designed to achieve the 
basic objectives. We accordingly felt it important to probe these 
^ differences for clues bearing upon our more direct questions concern- 
ing reforms now in progress and our attempt to assess whether they 
could be expected to achieve their objectives. In probing these matters 
we found ourselves Cc^ught up in a series of discussions about the future 
of Norwegian society. It does not, it seems, matter from which angle 
it is approached, serious discussion of education is inseparable from 
the vision that Norwegians have, individually and corporatively, of the 
future of their country. The contribution of educational policy to the 
totality of public policy is cleaiiy understood. 

Oil Development and Norwegian Visions of the Future 

We found a striking unanimity of opinion as to the future directions 
of Norwegian society. It should be a society in which there will be 
greater social equality, in which individuals and organisations have 
greater self-determination, in which the aims of social policy should 
be to eradicate the causes rather than to treat the symptoms of indi- 
vidual and social ills. There is thus powerful public sentiment in 
favour of protecting and strengthening small local units; of policies 
that will favour the outlying districts and mal^e Oslo and the .other urban 
centres less of a magnet drawing the population out of rural areas; 
and of policies that will protect the Norwegian environment from 
destruction and pollution. 

At the level of public discussion, these seem to be matters of 
widespread agreement. They raise, however, some questions which 
are equally important and upon whici V/^; Oitect uncertainty and ele- 
ments of disagreement. The prospeu; o 'iving in small rural rather 
than large urban districts clearly touches something deep in the self- 
perception of Norwegians. But the countryside has historically been 
unequal when compared to the urban centres. A main question, there- 
fore, is whether policies of decentralization can be made compatible 
with the maintenance and extension of social equality. In the light of 
Norway's invariably strong emphasis on central control as a necessary 
means for achieving social equality, the question arises to what extent 
the central institutions should retain the extensive policy initiatives 
they have traditionally been expected to exercise and whether the 
centralizing policies of the last decades have not strangled local ini- 
tiative to the point where it will be extremely difficult to revive it. 

We will return to these questions in more detail when discussing 
educational policies. We feel it important, however, to discuss briefly 
the issue which is presently paramount in Norwegian politics because 
we are of the opinion that as was often pointed out to us failure to cope 
with it can thwart the success of most of the educational policies we 
have discussed 

The discovery of oil and natural gas in deposits large enough to 
be significant on an international scale has thrust Norway into the 
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middle of the most critical forum of power. The policies of contain- 
ment and slow e^ loitation of the oil reserves set forth in a Parlia- 
mentary Report of 1973 are remarkable, in many ways unique and 
certainly courageous. 

It is neither within our competence nor within our responsibility 
to comment on the likelihood of successor failure of these policies. 
But Norwegians are doing so; and some view thase policies with 
scepticism. For example, representatives of the youth organisations 
of five political parties covering the entire political spectrum unan- 
imously identified this single, partially external factor as of paramount 
importance to Norway^s future. They indicated a range of dilemmas: 

- The problem of pressure from other nations for a more rapid 
exploitation of this energy source; 

- the question of Norway^s relationship to the Third World as it 
becomes one of the richest nations of the world, based on its , 
fortuitous wealth in a natural resource. 

Both these factors may make it harder for Norway to maintain its 
position on the sidelines of international disputes. 

- The potential internal dislocations caused by the development 
of the technologies and industries associated with oil. These 
dislocations include increasing wage differentials in an egalitarian 
society; internal migration of workers, families and secondary 
industries; unbalanced shifts of employment opportunities counter 
to established government policies in a presumably increasingly 
tight labour market, heavy pressures on research and development 
capacities at universities to shift towards petroleum-relevant 
work; 

- increasing pressures to allow greater immigration; treating 
minority problems; 

- trade-offs between the subsidized fishing industry (an historic 
way of life for many coastal inhabitants) and an increasingly vo- 
racious revenue-generating oil development with its potential 
ecological degradation; 

- problems concerning the investment of oil-generated public 
funds, specifically problems relating to internal and external 
investment priorities; 

- pressures to expand oil exploration, exploitation and distri- 
bution in order to provide greater increments to the national 
wealth in order to relieve the force of the rising material aspira- 
tions of the people, coupled with demands for even greater social 
equality throughout society and a rising disenchantment with the 
prevailing high levels of taxation. 

Quite apart from its importance to the social fabric of Norway and 
thence indirectly to the educational system, the crisis over oil which 
may be expected also affects education in a direct manner. As the 
major economic enterprises of the country education and oil will 
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ultimately be competing for the limited manpower (both as teachers 
and as students*) and for the limited capacities of vital secondary 
industries, such as building capacities and all craftsmen. A^^ example 
of the kinds of conflicts which can develop may be seen in the present 
tensions between the city of Troms^ and the new university there, a 
question which has received much careful attention in recr> it years. 
Should major oil exploration be located in Troms^ the c^ :i'lict between 
the requirements of the oil industry and the education?^: system would 
become direct and open. 

In comparison with the pressures associated with the oil and 
natural gas development the recent debate about entry to the EEC 
•appears to have less long-term importance. Nevertheless, its impact 
was clearly felt and it has caused a careful rethinking of the kind of 
future Norwegians envision for their country. Ironically, oil develop- 
ment may well bring many of the consequences feared in connection 
with entry to the EEC. Undoubtedly, the EEC debate focused the 
issues and aspirations of Norwegians more sharply than any other 
recent event and strengthened the trend towards decentralization and 
participation which is central to the educational reforms envisaged in 
Norway. Several times we were struck by the feeling that the debate 
over entry into the EEC had caused a temporary realignment of tra- 
ditional coalitions from which the country had not yet fully recovered, 
so that the impressions we were getting could have been coloured by 
the fact that new patterns had not yet been established. The most 
striking fact - the advent of minority government to a country which 
has been ruled by the same party for 27 of the past 39 years - most 
likely will also ultimately affect educational policy should consensus 
be lost on any major policy issue. While this has not yet been the 
case, it would be wrong to assume that it could not happen in spite of 
Norway^s long-standing traditions of consensual government. 

Population and Geography 

Norway is both a small and a large country: small in population, 
large in area. With recent technological advances in communications, 
the problems posed by NorA\'ay»s geography have started to become 
soluble. This leaves the small size of the country's population an 
enduring and important feature. A striking example of this in edu- 
cational policy making is the fact that the Storting, through its Par- 
liamentary Committee on Education, still makes decisions on the 
annual budgets of individual universities and regional colleges. 

The city of Oslo is small by international standards, and most 
communities are small enough to allow informal networks to develop 
and cover the entire community. This means that formal aspects of 
society are in some ways more, and in others less important than in 
other countries. At their best, formal procedures coincide with the 
directions taken by informal patterns. The tradition of consensual 
policy-making assures this for a great deal of the time. 

o 



We have commented on the interlocking nature of roles: several 
times we would encounter persons who had widely differing roles in 
different parts of the educational system. The smallness of social 
units also means that the distance between the level of action and the 
level of policy making is relatively small. This certainly contributes 
to the effectiveness of the total process of policy making. 

In considering the example of Norway, it is important to keep the 
informal patterns created by smallness in mind: many procedures 
which have proven successful in Norway may not turn out to be viable 
when transposed into a setting of much larger dimensions. At' the 
same time we suspect that many of the comments in this report, while 
appropriate to a country of larger scale, are not so significant in the 
Norwegian context because the informal structures of the society are 
so much more important in the last resort than the formal distribution 
of roles and authority. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF NORWEGIAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Since World War II Norway has pursued a continuous policy aimed 
at equalizing educational opportunity as part of a systematic social 
policy. Although compulsory education dates back nearly 140 years 
and seven-year compulsory education has been in effect for 85 years, 
the amount and quality of education offered varied sharply between 
rural areas and population centres, the North and the rest of Norway, 
The main initial thrust after 1945 was consequently aimed at eliminating 
these differences, extending compulsory schooling to nine years and 
increasing the Availability of post-compulsory educfitioa All of these 
quantitative and structural changes could only be achieved, as was 
repeatedly pointed out to us, by means of vigorous and explicit control 
over schools from the centre*, including^ budget, teacher training, 
staffing, work conditions, class sizoo, curriculum, achoo! building 
codes. These, isolicies have created a sj/stem of equality in the dis- 
tribution of ediidational provision to synchi-onize with tht, distribution 
of social benefits, which is unusually impressive on a world-wide or 
even European comparative basis. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity 

Education is free in Norway. No fees are charged for compulsory 
or for post-compttlsory education for youth, and no fees or only nom- 
inal fees in adult education. School materials are also free. Pupils 
who live more than four kilometres from the nearest school receive 
free transportation: and pupils living too far frbrn a school for dally 
commuting are provided with accommodation This complete pro- 
gramme of state support continues up to the end of the 12th year of 
schooling. ■ ' 

Students in higher education receive state grants covering a sig- 
nificant portion of their expenses and an extensive programme of 
retraining grants (jprovided by the Ministry of Labour) covers expenses 
for persons requiring retraining. Most voluntary programmes of 
adult education also receive direct or indirect financial support. 
Levels of expenditure are generally high in relation to the number of 
students and Norway spends 27% of public expenditure and 7% of GNP 
on education; iamong the highest percentages in the world. Central 
policies equalize expenditures of local authorities. This virtually 
complete network of financial provision is a prerequisite for all other 
policies being pursued 
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The introduction of nine-year compulsory schooling is by now 
complete and transition figures to post-compulsory education are 
rising sharply. More than 90% of the students continue their studies 
after compulsory education, although not all of them will do so imme- 
diately. Of those completing general secondary education, about 75% 
continue in some form of post-secondary education. Starting from a 
relatively modest level of educational provision (on account of the 
disadvantages of rural areas containing a majority of the population) 
Norway has progressed rs.pidly to become one of the countries with the 
most generous provision of education. 

More impressive still than the aggregate statistics on school 
finance and attendance is the achievement in equalizing rural/urban 
differences. This programme is virtually a complete success. All 
children between the ages of 7 and 16 now go to school an equal amount 
of time in a network of schools so complete that the number of boarding 
schools in compulsory education is decreasing. Norwegian policy 
assumes that it is desirable to keep children in the family environment 
as long as possible, a course which is probably consonant with the 
size of the communities and Norwegian traditions. In view of the dif- 
ficulties posed by the geography of the country, the changes ofthe last few 
decades are a remarkable achievement. There are eight schools with 
only two students, and more than 50% of the primary schools have less 
than one class per grade. Moreover, through a systematic policy of 
maintaining smaller-than-^average class sizes in such schools, there is 
evidence that children attending them are subsequently more success- 
ful in other schools. 

In general, average class sizes are smaller than in any other 
country we know of. This is not only the consequence of a thinly- 
spread population leading to many small schools which in te'n tend to 
depress average class sizes. Central regulations stipulate a maximum 
class size of 30, but the actual average is below 20. This reflects a 
Norwegian attitude that teachers are the most important teaching re- 
source so that additional investments have often taken the form of 
investments in teacher time. This is particularly true of supplemen- 
tary programmes ot in-service teacher training and curriculum advise- 
ment which have primarily been funded in the form of released teacher 
time paid by central government. In primary education, individual 
teachers have 1-2 hours per week of their normal work load (30 hours) 
for course planning work, student evaluation and parent advisem snt; 
in lower secondary education 2^-3 hours (out of 24 hours work load) 
per week are set aside for these purposes. Within each municipality . 
a certain percentage of total l;eaching hours per week is available to 
allow individual teachers to spend up to half their time as specialist 
subject advisers to their colleagues. This has been achieved through 
a slight reduction of total student contact hours and the results show no 
indication of a deterioration of the quality or quantity of what is learned, 
indicating that this kind of reallocation may bring significant benefits 
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without corresponding "costs". Overall we have the impression that 
the amount of resources available for in-service training of teachers 
is very substantial, probably higher than in most other countries. 

In higher education we found the provision of study space for stu- 
dents at the University of Oslo to be lavish by international standards. 
We suspect that this is indicative of a policy of fairly generous provision 
of physical resources in the universities. 

Norwegian policy has made a special effort to provide for handi- 
capped children. This is the result of a unanimous policy decision of 
the government and the Storting. Levels of provisions for handicapped 
children are quite remarkable with class sizes in this area commonly 
falling as low as 5 or 6. Total resources per pupil range from three 
to four times those appropriate for instruction in ordinary schools. 

For many years, special schools were maintained for the mentally 
retarded, the deaf and the blind The policy now being followed is to 
integrate these as far as possible with the regular school classes on 
the assuniption that this will tend to be beneficial for all students. 
This has placed an added burden on the regular staff and some provision 
has been made to develop professional assistance for them on a regional 
basis. Even institutions dealing with the most difficult cases, which 
used to virtually segregate their wards from the surrounding commu- 
nities, have been seeking ways to reduce the sharp division between 
themselves and their communities. This has meant that the approach 
to the problems of handicapped children has become much more flexible, 
and, pn the basis of the evidence we saw In two adjacent municipalities 
with ^ particularly well developed professional support system, more 
effective. Work with handicapped children has been additionally aided 
by the new grading policies (see below) which allow greater attention 
to be given to children having difficulties in school without stigmatizing 
them. 

Most of these changes have been achieved in the last fifteen years. 
As the background report points out; there were still significant rural/ 
urban differences in 1962; nevertheless, by 1969 the basic level of 
primary education was so universal that the authorities could proceed 
to introduce the nine-year compulsory school, thereby bringing Norway 
into line with the practices of most other countries. This change has 
obviously taken hold very rapidly. This is impressive because the 
integration of the final 15% of each age cohort which normally would 
not have continued, poses particular problems in connection with the 
transfoi;mation of the lower secondary schools from selective insti- 
tuticTns into comprehensive institutions for the entire population. This 

i^ectteci in the^ difficulties with the practice of streaming, which 
can be justified in a nominally selective institution but becomes an 
immediate focus of contentious debate in one which is compulsory. 
Nevertheless, five years after introduction of nine-year compulsory 
schooling, there appears to be only one major residual issue which 
has not been identified and tackled This is the issue of grading and 
evaluation practices. 
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Formal grading practices have been elinninated in the first six 
years of school and the decision has been taken in principle to extend 
this policy to all of compulsory education. Obviously, evaluations are 
carried out and communicated to parents, for example as the basis of 
a decision to provide remedial help or to seek counselling advice. 
These evaluations do not, however, take the form of letter or number 
• grades and students move automatically from. one year to the next and 
are graduated from primary school at the end of six years. Nor are 
normed intelligence or achievement tests regularly administered by 
the school or by a national institution. Grade level norms are reflected 
in teaching materials and most likely in teachers* attitudes but they 
are not reinforced through testing procedures. It is still too early 
to assess the effect of this remarkable policy, but from our discussion 
we were able to ascertain that there is no serious opposition to this 
reform at the primary level and it should certainly be viewed as one 
of the major achievements of Norwegian policy in the last few years to 
have successfully implemented a formal change which would be con- 
sidered revolutionary and unthinkable in many other countries. Dif- 
ficulties have arisen in connection with an effort to implement the 
same policy at the lower secondary level (see below) but these do not 
reflect doubt about or resistance to the completed change in the primary 
schools. 

The policies directed at reforming the upper secondary level of 
schools have only recently been initiated At present the traditional 
structure of "theoretical** (gymnas) courses leading to higher education 
and "practical" courses leading directly to work continues in effect, 
albeit much expanded. Efforts are being made in modifying admissions 
policies to higher education so as to mitigate the effects of this division 
while a more fundamental structural reform of upper secondary edu- 
cation is being undertaken. The direction this will take is clear: 
theoretical and practical branches of upper secondary education are 
to be brought closer to one another with some intermingling but will 
not be fully merged The most impressive aspect of post-compulsory 
policies recently enacted is, however, the principle of entitlements to 
at least three years of post-compulsory education. While this policy 
has not yet been implemented, it is already a factor in the expansion 
of all forms of post-compulsory education, making this sector the 
area of major growth in the foreseeable future. The Norwegian 
approach suggests strongly that a further extension of compulsory 
schooling beyond the age of sixteen is not advisable but that entitlements 
which can be utilized immediately or at a later date after some work 
experience consecutively or with interruption, offer a viable, flexible 
instrument for equalizing opportunity at this level. This^ thrust is 
supported by the admissions policies to higher education 

In principle, access to higher education is opea In fact this has 
been true onlyof the Universities whereas the other institutions. Teach- 
ers Colleges, specialized institutions of higher education and, in more 




recent years, the Regional Colleges have all had admissions policies 
limiting the number of students who will be accepted Increasingly, 
segments of the university systeni (such as Medicine) or segments of 
individual universities {such as Law and Natural Sciences in Oslo) have 
also reached or are expected to reach the limits of their accepted 
capacity, requiring some selection decisions between applicants. The 
recently adopted policy of no growth in student enrolments at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo will inevitably mean that selective decisions directing 
students towards available, perhaps less desired, vacancies in the 
system of higher education will have to be taken. The policies under- 
lying these decisions have a decisive impact on the entire educational 
system. In effect, they can nullify all other policies directed at 
achieving greater equality of opportunity. This has been the experi- 
ence of oth6r countries which have encountered major bottlenecks in 
the provision of higher education. 

We are convinced that, given the existence of a centrally adminis- 
tered examination at the end of secondary education, the policies 
governing admission to higher education in Norway are as good as any 
we know of. Other things remaining equal, they promise to be consistent 
with the overall goal of achieving 'equality of educational opportunity. 
Two points are of particular interest in this respect: the form of 
these policies and the effect of the distribution of student preferences 
on their functioning. 

Admissions policies to higher education are formulated by the 
individual institutions with subsequent approval required by the govern- 
ment. The establishment of entry restrictions ( numerus clausus ) 
requires enabling legislation by the Storting which can consequently 
exert a substantial influence on admissions policies. The similarity 
of these policies as described to us in various institutions is an indicator 
of the effectiveness of this procedure in maintaining uniform criteria 
of admission in a small country. 

Typically a proportion of students will be admitted only on the 
basis ^.L their grades in the final examination of secondary schools 
(10-40%). A further proportion will be admitted on the basis of their 
grades upon completing secondary school, supplemented by other 
experience. Often the major positive factor will be the age of the high 
school diploma, but in special cases specific non-academic experience 
in related fields is also taken into account A significant proportion 
(10-20%) of students accepted will, however, not have a high school 
diploma at all. In these cases, admissions decisions are taken indi- 
vidually, mostly on the basis of interviews. This form of admissions 
policy allows great flexibility and depends heavily on the judgement of 
those administering it, which is a matter of public record insofar as 
each individual applicant has the right of appeal. This elenient of 
accountability is crucial to the equitable. functioning of the system. In 
the light of the difficulties experienced in other countries with formal- 
ized admissions policies to higher education, this element of discre- 
tionary judgement appears to be an acceptable risk. 
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However, the important elements introduc ?d into these admissions 
criteria are those which do not depend directly upon school experience. 
This reduces pressures in the relationship between academic require- 
ments, perhaps appropriate to the specialized mission and clienteles 
of universities and the work of compulsory and secondary schools 
which have quite different missions in serving the whole population. 

Just as important as these admissions policies is the surprising 
fact that at present the pattern of student preferences in Norwegian 
higher education benefits institutions other than the universities. In 
most other countries the universities are the most prestigious insti- 
tutions, requiring the greatest investments, drawing the largest number 
of applicants andproviding access to the position of wealth, power and 
status in society. It is difficult to realize that the current pattern of 
admissions to Norwegian higher education does not bear this out: 
students who have been turned away by Teachers Colleges and Regional 
Colleges come to the universities as their institutions of second or even 
third choice. Nor are these the "left-overs^' of a weaker group of 
students, since many of the most qualified graduates of secondary 
school are among the applicants to institutions other than the univer- 
sities, particularly Teachers Colleges. This indicates that no clear 
hierarchy has yet been established between the institutions of higher 
education and that institutions such as Teachers Colleges and Regional 
Colleges are fully meeting the aspirations of a large number of their 
students. The Teachers Colleges in particular have a strong tradition 
independent of the University of Oslo: in the dispersed communities 
of Norway, the primary school teachers retained a focal role until 
well into the 20th century. For many years they formed the largest 
professional group, larger than the university-trained doctors and 
lawyers. 

This does not mean that universities do not provide access to 
positions of status and power (lawyers, doctors and teachers in upper 
secondary and higher education are mostly trained at the universities). 
It merely indicates a more reasonable distribution of earning potential', 
power and status between the graduates of the various branches of edu- 
cation. This is the result of a long tradition of non-hierarchical social 
relationships, of a conscious policy of income equalization and of the 
system of government in which groups rather, than individuals tend to 
play a dominant role. A contributory factor is certainly the relative 
over-investment in university places as compared with places in other 
institutions of higher education. While this may not have been conscious 
policy, it creates a vital paradox to which we will return later. 

The unusual aspects of the relationship between the institutions of 
higher education are part of a much broader pattern in Norwegian edu- 
cation: thus far, it has been possible to maintain points of egress from 
the educational system which are substantially independent of the aca- 
demic part of this system. A vital element in this pattern has been the 
traditional independence of the Teachers Colleges. Until very^recently 
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primary school teachers enjoyed high status in their communities; 
instructors at Teachers Colleges are not required to have academic 
training. Consequently the entire cycle of training and teaching in 
primary education is more independent of the universities than n other 
countries and is proud of this independence. The academic influence 
of the secondary school is somewhat mitigated by the very existence of 
this alternate path competing with the universities. There are, how- 
ever, clear signs that this traditional relationship is changing in favour 
of greater university influence in the Teachers Colleges. 

Vocational education has also been regarded as a high priority. 
The costs per pupil of vocational secondary education are roughly double 
those of the gymnas. In recent years, a significant change has taken 
place in vocational education with the elimination of apprenticeship 
programmes and their takeover by the public schools. Over the years 
the number of students going into vocational schools has steadily in- 
creased until in 1973 roughly two-thirds of all students entering upper 
secondary school went to a vocational track. On the other hand the 
number of registered apprentices has stayed rather constant in most 
of the trades and has even decreased in some. It is difficult to assess 
the impact of this change on the students. While the cohesion of the 
individual craft is likely to have been lessened, graduates from the 
vocational schools tend to be more flexible in their career patterns. 
Moreover, graduates from vocational schools can re-enter education 
more readily at a later stage than craftsmen trained in apprenticeship 
programmes. Whether this will tend to improve the possibilities of 
adult education remains to be seen. 

Norway possesses a rich tradition of adult learning, a high rate of 
adult participation in formal education and a continuing commitment to 
expanding learning opportunities for adults. As in most other countries, 
statistics on adult education are less reliable, and tend to be more 
difficult to interpret than data collected on youth and higher education. 
Nevertheless, according to a report on Utdanningsstatistikk (Education 
Statistics) 13,622 adults participated in courses given in and parallel 
to the regular school system (primary, lower secondary, upper sec- 
ondary): 8, 104 adults participated in adult vocational education, in- 
cluding courses arranged by the schools at the request of and financed 
by the county employment offices under the Ministry of Labour, and 
346,243 (more than 14% of the population over 20 years of age) partic- 
ipated in courses organised by 27 nation-wide popular education orga- 
nisations in courses of all kinds, the most popular of which were 
handicraft and practical courses (14. 6%), languages (14. 3%), science, 
natural sciences, health service and sport (13. 2%), economic and trade 
(10%), organisational work and pedagogy (9. 9%), music, visual art, 
theatre and film (9. 3%), and philosophy, religion and psychology (9. 3%). 
Most important is that these popular education courses receive govern- 
ment subsidies administered , by the Ministry of Education amounting 
to 90% of the administrative costs. 
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Nevertheless, the system of adult education is in transition. It 
was difficult to develop a clear understanding of the many issues in- 
volved in moving towards a system of lifelong education recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 1968. A 
new adult education law is presently under consideration, one which 
might promote a more rapid transition to a lifelong learning system. 
It may provide governmental support for voluntary organisations to 
expand their activities and try out new educational approaches to adult 
learning needs, encourage experiments which integrate education with 
the work place under arrangements to be agreed upon by employers and 
employees and require that municipalities provide some level of support 
to the study circles which represent a powerful tradition in the field of 
popular education. 

Besides this continuing support for established institutions of 
adult education there is now a policy thrust towards assigning an in- 
creasing role in adult education to the regular institutions of education, 
particularly at post-compulsory level. The reform of the upper sec- 
ondary school will provide for adult education in these schools and at 
the level of higher education. The new Regional Colleges have adult 
education as an explicit part of their mission. 

The Regional Colleges were created very rapidly following a report 
by the Royal Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 1968. Once 
again, a remarkable level of consensus in all decision-making bodies 
carried this plan forward. In retrospect it can be seen that expectations 
for these new institutions were quite diverse, ranging from regional 
colleges as vehicles of change and reform to regional colleges as mini- 
universities in places like Stavanger which had long worked for a uni- 
versity of its own. Many aspects of the Regional Colleges reflect the 
policies of the sixties of achieving equality through extended decen- 
tralized provisioiL From their inception. Regional Colleges were 
conceived of as having a particularly close relationship to the place of 
their location. One of the main vehicles for achieving this purpose was 
to be an active role in adult education, and recentlyarrangements were 
made to allow teaching staff at the Regional College to use up to 25% of 
their workload in adult education if they so chose. All of these arrange- 
ments indicate that the critical decisions in adult education have yet to 
be taken or have yet to take hold. 

In considering the achwevements in providing for greater equality 
of educational opportunity, the position of the Lappish minority needs 
to be considered Great strides have been made in this area with the 
recognition of the special requirements of Lappish education and the 
efforts to provide for them through the improvement of existing schools 
and the establishment of new schools, particularly of a gymnas, thus 
offering a complete twelve-year course of study in Lappish. The new 
Teachers College in Alta receives special resources to develop a pro- 
gramme for the training of Lapps. 
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A universal problem in dealing with minority problems such as 
that presented by the Lapps is the fact that as first steps are under- 
taken to alleviate a manifestly unsatisfactory situation, the level of 
self-consciousness of the minority concerned rises and the initial steps 
are rapidly overtaken by the rising aspirations of the minority groups. 
It can fairly be said of Norwegian policy that it has kept abreastof these 
rising aspirations through the first steps of a process which, judging 
by experience in other countries, still has several stages ahead of it. 

Anyone contemplating the extensive and comprehensive provision 
for education at all levels in Norway will find it hard to believe that 
while the tradition of education in Norway is old, the tradition of uni- 
versal and even of provision of high levels of education is relatively 
new. Most of the expansion has taken p.lace over the last 
twenty years. For such a relatively recent policy, the expansion has 
taken hold remarkably well and has covered a significant number of 
areas of education. It can fairly be said that Norway is a prime exam- 
ple of the success of what may be termed "classical" policies for equality 
of education. Norwegians are, however, acutely aware of the fact 
that they have largely exhausted the possibilities offered by such clas- 
sical policies and that the next steps which have to be taken will lead 
into much more complex and venturesome policies. The possibilities 
and constraints for these future policies will be taken up in Chapter IV 
of our report. 

Participation in Educational Decision-making 

Policies for equality of educational opportunity have been in exis- 
tence in Norway for many years. Policies to increase participation 
and for integration are of much, more recent origin. Consequently 
they have not yet had time to take hold. 

In a very real sense, Norwegian educational policy making is 
already highly participatory: the tradition of policy making through 
the political process and the special role of corporatively organised 
groups in this process assure that major central policies are supported 
by broad consensus. Within the framework of the present centralized 
system, one can say that Norwegian education is guided by "open policies, 
openly arrived at". The role of technical expertise is tempered by tight 
political control over the wider ramifications of the policies it may 
promote. 

Norway is a country in which party programmes for election 
purposes are considered a fairly binding commitment, with the gen- 
eral expectation that they will be implemented. Perhaps this is the 
consequence of many years of rule by one party whose election pro- 
gramme could therefore draw on the experience of government and the 
expectation of continued government. The practice of carefully drafted 
(and costed) election platforms has meant that important policy decisiors 
have generally been put to a public debate even before the writing of 
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legislation begins. The legislative process provides a further extensive 
opportunity for public debate. 

This deliberate consensus-oriented policy-making process is 
further strengthened by the practice of four-year budgeting. The annual 
budget process includes the development of aggregate budget figures 
for the following three years. Information is additionally published on 
certain major items (e. g. primary education) so that benchmarks are 
created and a certain continuity of planning can be anticipated. Such a 
procedure also requires rough disaggregation within the individual 
ministries. This ensures a measure of medium-term planning even 
though the resultant figures are not published. It also encourages the 
practice of four-year budgeting at all lower levels and allows the min- 
istry to be reasonably responsive to the needs of developing institutions 
to have indicators of growth over time. 

At the local level, the "participatory" character of educational 
institutions, in the sense of representative politics is replicated 
Primary schools are under the authority of municipal school boards 
composed of persons appointed by the representative political body in 
the municipal government in proportion to the strength of the various 
parties. These boards have discretionary authority within the limits 
laid down by central legislation 

Boards also exist for the governance of institutions in secondary 
education and for the Regional Colleges. The boards for secondary 
education are formed by the county authorities which in turn are de- 
pendent on the municipal bodies. There are at present no directly 
elected representative bodies at the county level. However, direct 
education of members of the county council will be introduced from 
1975. The boards for the Regional Colleges are selected by the cen- 
tral and the relevant county authorities and include representatives of 
the institution itself, both faculty and students. 

Within the institutions, widely differing practices exist, but stu- 
dent representation is the rule. In some Regional Colleges, the student 
bodies have one-third of the vote, and representatives of the non- 
academic staff a further proportion to make just under one half. 

The Teachers Colleges have a rather special place in respect to 
participation, also. Teacher Training at the primary level has strong 
elements of apprenticeship requiring fairly close co-operation between 
practising teachers, students and the instructors of the College. Con- 
sequently, good Teachers Colleges have highly effective informal modes 
of participation which can be supplemented by formal participation 
rules; poor Teachers Colleges can be very authoritarian and remote 
and it is unlikely that formal procedures will do much to affect this. 
Moreover, the majority of Teachers Colleges are small and have 
fairly high student/teacher ratios, a situation which tends to favour 
informal arrangements over formal ones. 

At the universities, wide variations exist Universities in Norway 
- like universities elsewhere - have been participatory institutions In 
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the sense that members of the university have controlled them. "When 
speaking of participation in universities, one is actually referring to a 
different issue than in dealing with schools: the major issue is who is 
to participate in the autonomous rights of the university other than the 
faculty members who already do so, and at what level. It is important 
to note that the students exercise complete and independent jurisdiction 
over the aspects of the university which directly affect their welfare: 
housing, food services, bookstores, student health and counselling. 
The students of the University of Oslo, through their Student Welfare 
Organisation, control the largest publishing house for scientific books 
in Norway with some* 85% of the relevant market. Their facilities form 
a major conference centre, complete with accommodation, conference 
rooms and catering. Further participation therefore involves the 
strictly academic elements of the university. 

Since each university is free to vary its internal governance within 
the (generous) limits '3et by the Education Ministry's willingness to 
approve changes, it is not easy to make generalizations. Apparently, 
however, the universities of Bergen and Trondheim correspond roughly 
to the pattern of the University of Oslo, whereas the University of 
Troms^i has developed distinctively different forms of governance since 
its inception in 1968. 

At the University of Oslo, student representatives sit on all uni- - 
versity bodies, generally with only a small minority vote. In some 
divisions, students have one-third of the votes. In addition, a student 
parliament regulates the affairs which are the sole concern of the stu- 
dents. Participation in the elections for these various positions tends 
to be low, between 20% and 40%. Opinions vary on the adequacy of 
such representation but it is certainly true that students have been part 
of the normal governance of universities in Norway as long as anywhere 
else, the initial steps in this direction having been taken well before 
the crucial year of 1968. The arrangements being followed at Oslo 
correspond to what one may by now term a common pattern of student 
participation in the affairs of universities. 

When it was decided in 1968 to open a new university in Northern 
Norway in Troms^S, this was also seen as an opportunity to develop 
new models of participation, interdisciplinarity and integration of the 
university into the community. In a certain sense, the University of 
Troms^S defines the present limits of participation in Norwegian Uni- 
versities. In all university bodies, students constitute somewhat more 
than 25% of the members and non-academic delegates generally com- 
plement this number to raise it to just below 50%. More important than 
these proportions is the fact that in no matters are student represen- 
tatives excluded from participating and voting and that important issues 
such as hiring priorities and budget preparation and allocation are 
decided in open forum. This has led to the establishment of an impres- 
sive budget procedure; institutes prepare programme notes for the 
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University Council (an eleven-member executive body of the University 
Assembly, whichhas47 members) describing their activities and giving 
pro jections for further programmes and estimated costs. On the basis 
of these documents, the Council produces guidelines for the preparation 
of the university budget. These are communicated to the institutes 
which then rewi'ite their budgets for a final discussion in the Council, 
which decides how to cope with remaining priority requests of the insti- 
tutes which run over the total amount made available by the Ministry. 
A similar procedure is followed in allocating funds ultimately appro- 
priated by the government. This means that budget priorities coincide 
with programme priorities and are arrived at in a manner that is open 
and generally accepted. Undoubtedly the participation of students in 
this process is important in maintaining its openness and assuring 
that adequate attention is given to the teaching concerns oi the univer- 
sity. 

In primary and secondary schools, new policies for participation 
are coming into effect in the next year. They are aimed primarily at 
setting up the formal structure of participation by students, teachers 
and parents in the affairs of the individual schools. Interlocking 
collaboration councils are to be established at class and school level 
for each of these constituencies. These new policies must be seen 
against the background of open policy-making and the traditional inclu- 
sion of local representatives in the governance of most educational 
institutions. There is now a clear policy to extend the principle of 
democratic control and co-determination as far as possible to the schools. 
Parents are to be brought into closer contact with the schools, teachers 
are to be given a clear-cut role in determining the conditions of their 
work locally; students are to be educated for active participation in 
society. The legislation is described in the Background Report. At 
this time it is still too early to comment on the effect of these policies, 
although results from a number of preliminary experiments over sev- 
eral years appear to be uniformly satisfactory. 

Poli .r participation and decentralization have required a 

shift in li.i fationship between the ministry and the educational insti- 
tutions. As the Background Report states "development expertise" 
beccnes more essential than control expertise. A first 
important step has been taken in this direction by the revision of 
ministry guidelines governing teaching in schools. This revision has 
been a lengthy process culminating in the publication this year of the 
"M|5nsterplan for Grunnskolen", an indicative curriculum plan for 
classes 1-9 replacing the previous obligatory plans. The tenor of the 
M^nsterplan is set by the statement that it is a frame of reference, 
which is to point out the general direction of studies (p. 25). The 
M^nsterplan contains a long discursive introduction describing back- 
ground, purpose and guiding principles. Guidelines are then developed 
for each subject. In the principal subjects (Norwegian, Mathematics 
and English) the indicative curriculum will typically contain a general 
statement of goals, a general discussion of means, a listing of more 
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specific goals grouped in three-year periods and then an exemplary 
break down of these guidelines into annual plans which is, however, 
not binding. School boards are also given a certain, though limited, 
amount of discretion in setting curriculum priorities. Of the obliga- 
tory minimum 129 class hours/week required in classes 1-6, the 
subject content of six can be determined by the school board. More- 
over, the school board can decide to increase the total number of 
hours quite significantly and can undertake a reallocation of time per 
subject between the years. In the classes 7-9, pupils can exercise an 
element of choice over 15-16 week/hours of their total programme of 
90. 

The M^^nsterplan corresponds to developments in most other coun- 
tries. It derives its special significance from its relationship to the 
broader policy of school decentralization and increased participation. 
Insofar as it signals a move to new approaches to defining the relation- 
ship between the schools and the supervisory bodies, it is probably a 
significant first step. 

Integp:ation 

In recent years, the concept of "integration" has become impor- 
tant in the education debate in Norway, THe term is not easy for an 
outside observer to understand since it does not convey any specific 
meaning outside Norway, and also in Norway itself no concerted effort 
has been undertaken to specify its meaning. Nevertheless, it crops up 
again and again in discussions of Norwjegian policy. Probably the only 
way in which one can obtain a clearer understanding of the meaning of 
"integration" for Norwegian education is to trace the areas in which 
policies for integration have been implemented. At a later stage we 
will discuss the difficulties we have had with the concept of 
integration. 

The importance of policies for' integp:ation is in itself a comment 
on the previous diversity, even disaggregation of the educational sys- 
tem: rural schools were distinct from urban ones; primary schools 
separate from secondary ones; theoretical education sharply dis- 
tinguished from practical, vocational education, both at the secondary 
and at the post-secondary level; within institutions of higher education, 
subjects were sharply divided one from another. This entire complex 
of divisions reflects the historic origins of the Norwegian educational 
system, growing simultaneously "upwards" from the primary schools 
and "downwards" from the universities, ultimately overlapping and 
coming into conflict. In particular, the educational institutions within 
the academic tradition were not integp:ated into the communities in 
which they were located, creating further divisions as the academic 
preparatory schools were extended throughout the country in the form 
of the gymnas and the streams in lower secondary education preparing 
for the g>'mnas. 
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Most countries have some of these problems, but hardly any is 
confronted with all simultaneously because the educational system will 
have developed in a more coherent fashion with either the universities 
or the requirements of universal education as its principal forms. 
Perhaps the relatively large degree of pre-existent diversity in the 
Norwegian educational system explains the importance of the "inte- 
gration'^ theme to Norwegian policy. 

In many respects, the policies for integration are the policies 
which were initiated for achieving equality of educational opportunity. 
To a certain extent they provide an important motive for policies to 
increase participation. Consequently we have discussed "integration" 
policies as part and parcel of these other concerns: "integration" of 
rural and urban schools so as to make them more comparable and to 
provide equal educational services; "integration" of primary and lower 
secondary schools to create the nine-year comprehensive school; 
"integration" of school and community through policies for participation 
even the grading policies can be understood in terms of their contribu- 
tion to integration of class levels, streams and institutions within the 
sector of compulsory education. Nevertheless, there remain a num- 
ber of policy initiatives which can only be properly understood in 
terms of the thrust for "integration". 

Through a Royal Commission for Secondary Education, policy 
proposals have been developed for the integration of upper secondary 
education. A number of experiments with this format have been tried 
and appropriate legislation is currently being drawn up. This will 
attempt to encourage counties to bring their institutions of upper sec- 
ondary education more closely together, if possible to integrate them 
organisationally and to develop overlapping curricula. At the same 
time there is an expressed desire to see closer integration of youth 
and adult students in secondary education, a matter which has also 
been taken up in these experiments. 

Both the Regional Colleges and the University of Troms^ have 
important integration functions, and several of their salient features 
can only be understood in this context. 

The University of Troms^i is preparing to develop a close co- 
operation with the region it serves. All institutes are directing their 
attention to the needs of the Northern Region, both in their research 
and in their teaching. The medical programme is based on the major 
regional hospital and is also responsible for providing health care of 
last resort to the entire area. Fisheries, and the social problems of 
the region are the focus of other institutes, and the universit3' will 
include two major pre-existing institutions of Troms^i: the Museum 
and the Northern Lights Observatory. Internally, the desire to inte- 
grate subjects is equally visible. There are no faculties, the insti- 
tutes being co-ordinated directly at the all-university level Medical 
training is directed towards community medicine and includes much 
stronger elements of clinical training and study in the Social Sciences 
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than are usual. Similarly, othor programmes of study are defined in 
an interdisciplinary fashion, drawing on the resources of the entire 
university rather than on one institute for their support. What is 
particularly impressive is the way in which programming, governance 
and budgeting procedures of the university coincide to provide the 
basic pre-conditions for success in this venture which would make the 
university at Troms^ a particularly interesting attempt to grapple with 
the issues which universities everywhere have been trying to cope with 
in the last years, largely unsuccessfully. 

In respect to "integration", the Regional Colleges are again an 
important policy instrument. The intention is to create 18 such 
colleges, one in most of the 19 counties (six are currently in exis- 
tence). The Regional Colleges are to be a vehicle for decentralizing 
higher education and integrating it more fully into the life of the com- 
munity. Two policy objectives play a central role in this endeavour: 

- the development of interdisciplinary, application oriented 
courses of study with particular relevance to the region they are 
located in (e. g. shipping administration; oil technology; fishing 
economics); 

- the opening of the Regional Colleges to adult education. 

Because of variations between existing colleges, it is difficult to 
say whether these objectives are being reached. Certainly, some of 
the organisational pre-conditions for interdisciplinarity are fulfilled 
(a balance between subject-oriented and interdisciplinary organisational 
units within the institution, adequate student participation in the formu- 
lation and execution of policy). The governing board is integrated with 
the local political bodies. The government has provided that faculty 
at Regional Colleges and they may assign as much as 25% of their time 
to adult education concerns. In this respect, the Regional Colleges 
are part of another more comprehensive integration effort, the inte- 
gration of work and education in adult education into a pattern of life- 
long learning. The strong Norwegian tradition of adult education is a 
tradition of independent organisations. Only in the last few years have 
the public institutions of education (with the exception of the university) 
entered adult education hesitantly. In the coming years, the hope is 
to extend the availability of public adult education to all regions and 
to draw the private institutions into a coherent overall pattern of edu- 
cation. Many issues remain unresolved in this plan, but the Regional 
Colleges and the more integrated institutions of upper secondary edu- 
cation will play a central role in this process. 

In the past few years, Norwegian educational policy has been 
evolving rapidly. Many of the measures of expansion and concomitant 
transformation are similar to those of other countries. In Norway, 
they have often been strikingly successful, probably because the 
timing was right, the co-ordination careful and the conditions in 
Norway particularly suited: a fairly compact homogeneous society 
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setting high value on equality with an educational system which was not 
up to the tasks expected of it, but did not have strongly entrenched 
positions either. The policies which have been embarked upon more 
recently are much more ambitious. The remaining portion of our 
report will address :^self to these policies and our major comments 
will be developed in relation to them. 
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PRESENT NORWEGIAN POLICY COMMITMENTS 

From our conversations and from the relevant documents we were 
. able to identify nine areas on wjiich Norwegian educational policy is 
currently focusing. 

1. Maintenance of opportunities for access to education and equal 
quality of service at all levels . 

In discussing the array of present poHcy ct^mmitments as well as 
future policies with Norwegians at all levels, a constant theme emerged; 
no matter what additional policies are adopted, the historic commit- 
. ment of equality of educational provision will not be abrogated How- 
ever ,./pur examination of present policy commitments (see below)', 
suggests some inherent conflicts which will require either trade-offs 
among priorities or a substantive reinterpretation of the meaning of 
equality. 

2. Training of teachers for pre-school education 

The assumption is that the Ministry of Consumer Affairs and 
Administration will fulfill the government's commitment to provide 
50,000 additional spaces in the next four years (an increase of 286% 
over the number of spaces available in 1972). In spite of our questions 
concerning the possibility of achieying such an expression, we were 
assured that it A\'as likely. Responsibility for the training of pre^ ' 
school teachers lies with the Education Ministry. "Through reallocation 
of capacities in Teachers Colleges, the.Ministry will be able to nieet 
the sudden demand for new teachers in the pre-school sector. These: 
capacities are available because of the ending of expansion of the 
compulsory schools and the decline in the size of the age cohorts now 
entering the schools. 

3. Steady expansion of spaces available and development of more 
. integrated institutions at the upper secondary level 

The goal here is to provide spaces equivalent to 100% of an age. 
cohort. Because of continued use of. ujpper secondary institutions by 
, persons not transferring directly from lower secontiajry schools this, 
is slightly less than universal provision for upper secondary education; 
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4. Continued expansion of higher education, particularly through the 
University of TromsjS^ and the Regional Colleges ^ 

The expansion at the lower secondary level can be expected to 
spread through upper secondary education into the institutions of higher 
education. By choosing the Regional Colleges and the Universities of 
TromsjsS and Trondheim as vehicles for this anticipated expansion, 
Norwegian authorities expect to be able to meet this demand and still 
to maintain their decentralization policies. 

5. Continued decentralization and regional development 

In this area, educational policy is part of much broader social 
policies aimed at approximately maintaining the present population 
balance between rural and urban areas. This requires the upgrading 
of all social services of which education is but a part. Moreover, 
decentralization is itself a prerequisite for: 

6. Increasing opportunities for participation through the creation of 
channels for wider collaboration and participation in governance at the 
local level. Whereas the basic structures have been created by law, 
Norwegian policy is now facing the task of making these policies effec- 
tive. The policies this requires are different in kind from those which 
have thus far served to develop and spread the educational system. 
They must motivate persons to act independently, collaboratively, 
without mechanisms of control since these would tend to negate the 
very purpose they are set up to serve. A number of policy objectives 
relate to this goal. 

7. Fostering co-operative forms of learning 

Every school system is caught between its Internal value system 
- defined by aspirations for self-motivated learning - and the pres- 
sures, real and imagined, created by the social role it plays in cer- 
tifying levels of competence to external agencies (including particularly 
the next following educational institutions) and fostering certain basic 
social' attitudes. Norwegian authorities appear. determined to shelter 
the schools from such pressures insofar as they may tend to foster 
competition, particularly in the form of normative evaluations. An 
important, means of achieving this is: 

8. Widened criteria for access to educational institutions at all 
levels 

Educational institutions have an ingrained tendency to try ^o get 
preceding institutions to define their goals in terms of preparing for 
more education rather than for life tasks. The values underlying 
decisions on selection for the institutions which come later in a student^s 
life often become a major focus, even an obsession, in the preceding 
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institutions. Moreover, this interlocking of educational institutions 
has the effect of making it exceedingly difficult for those who have 
gone out of step in their development to regain admission, a phenomenon 
which ha^ sometimes been called the "lock-step" of educational insti- 
tutions. Norwegian authorities have been acting consciously to develop 
multi-dimensional criteria of access to all institutions of post-com- 
pulsory education and to eliminate streaming in institutions of com- 
pulsory education as a means of loosening the lock-step. This, in 
turn, allows adults to re-enter education more easily and is of a 
policy to: 

9. Integrate work life and education , not only through expansion of 
the traditional institutions but through the support of adult education, 
the better co-ordination of labour market policies arid education policies, 
and through the support of special programmes directed towards edu- 
cation near the work place. 

The overall effect of these new policies is to be a shift in the 
public expectation from equality in youth education towards lifelong 
learning, the provision of equal chances for educational experiences 
throughout the life-span - irrespective of the age or social condition 
of the participant. This policy commitment has perhaps the longest 
time perspective of all, and is least amenable to classical policy 
interventions. 
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IV 



PRESSURE POINTS IN NORVTEGIAN 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Undoubtedly Norway is currently pursuing a carefully co-ordinated, 
ambitious, adva icedsetof educational policies. It may seem churlish 
to pick at the complex of interlocking policies which have been set in 
motion, particularly when many of them are in conformity with what 
we would consider some of the best theoretical work on education 
available. The preceding discussion should have shown that the Nor- 
wegian authorities are not blind to the complexities of the policies 
being pursued, that they are not pursuing isolated policy objectives 
without awareness of the, existence of peripheral effects and have not 
fallen into many of the pitfalls which have made progress towards 
established goals so difficult in other countries. In fact, we consider 
Norway an example of the successes which can be achieved with what 
might be termed "classical** educational policies and would agree that 
many of the newer policies represent an important step beyond such 
"classical" policy measures. Precisely because of the significance 
of the policies which are being adopted we felt compelled to address 
ourselves as directly as we could to the following questions. 

1. Education in Jjorway is involved in a general problem of Nor- 
wegian society: How to reconcile strong central authority devel- 
oped to implement Norwegian social objectives with the increased 
local autonomy seen in Norway as the next essential step for the 
further development of such objectives. How will policies for 
education in Norway meet this dilemma? 

2. What are the consequences of current policies for Norwegian 
education in terms of the theory, practice and organisation of 
pedagogical activities in Norwegian schools and universities, and 
what further policies and measures will be required if these cur- 
rent policies are to be successfully realized? 

Our answers to these questions are, of necessity, informed or 
misinformed by our own prejudices and by the limits of our experience 
in Norway. Moreover, we c|an hardly claim them to be original since 
there /v^as not an issue which we wished to raise which had- not been 
recognized as such by at least some, 'and very often by many of our 
interlocutors. 
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Central Authority and Local Autonomy 



a) Centralized Decentralization 

Very often the greatest strength of institutions is also the source 
of their most persistent weaknesses. This widespread phenomenon 
makes improvement of system performance so difficult, because 
attempts to rectify the weaknesses end up modifying the system's 
strengths in such a manner as to exact a greater pricfe than one may 
be willing to pay. This general observation seems to apply with some 
force to the overall policy-making processes in Norway. The very 
effectiveness of current central policy-making practices and their 
strong dependence on action by the Storting with all this entails makes 
changes increasingly difficult because they will involve more and more 
complex negotiations and trade-offs between representatives of previous 
phases of the development of the educational system. This difficulty 
is particularly evident when trying to change fundamental aspects of 
the existing system. The policies for decentralization and participation 
are of this nature. 

We gained the strong impression that central policy making i.3 not 
merely a phase in the development of the Norwegian educational sys- 
tem but has become a fairly fundamental characteristic. While we 
agree with the widely expressed opinion that centralization was nec- 
essary after World War II to achieve the stated policy objectives, we 
are doubtful whether the implied assumption that this is a reversible 
decision is correct. 

It seemed to us that. dependence on central guidance has become 
an attitudinal characteristic of many of the very people who would be 
required to develop independent initiatives to make the new policies 
work. Certainly, great emphasis is placed on the ethic and self- 
image of rugged individualism. But the reality as it appeared to us 
is a careful conformity to accepted norms while waiting for changes 
through the broad consensual processes. This is hardly surprising 
since such an attitude is a prerequisite for the existing system to work. 

Undoubtedly, the only source of decentralization decisions 
carrying adequate authority to have them accepted is the central 
government. This leaves us with the paradoxical question whether 
decentralization which is initiated by central authority does not defeat 
itself. How can a strongly centralized system transform itself into 
its opposite? Is centralization a trend which can be reversed? Or 
can central authority only be relinquished if it is seized, not given 
away (usually a process more painful than central authorities are 
willing to endure)? The situation is, in policy terms, like lifting 
oneself by one's own bootstraps. In all likelihood, the answers to 
these questions depend on the degree of heterogeneity in the society 
In question. Whereas past policies depended on a significant degree 
of homogeneity in Norwegian society to take hold, the newer policies 
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build on the elements of heterogeneity. We are in no position to judge 
whether they will provide an adequate basis for decentralization, 
although we did suspect that they were more significant than is gen- 
erally acknowledged. The paradox of the developing situation is, 
however, that the previously marginal pockets of heterogeneity, such 
as, for example, the Lapps, have a vital function in the new phase of 
educational policy. 

Most of these issues are quite apparent to the Norwegians. We 
wonder, however, whether the anticipated time span for these policies 
to take hold is adequate. Changes such as those which are being 
envisioned occur in generations, not in years. We believe that the 
changes which will ultimately be required will be much more sub- 
stantial than current policy envisions; otherwise it will prove impos- 
sible to counteract the existing centralization. What is essentially 
involved is the transformation of complex existing systems into new 
ones which explicitly seek to devolve authority. In the process of 
transformation, particular attention must be paid to new patterns of 
access to the production and distribution of information. The 
M^nsterplan is but one element of such a transformation and is, on 
our reading, still a document which will tend to determine options 
rather than to create new ones. In many areas, crucial decisions 
* concerning curriculum and pedagogy are strongly implied even when 
they are not explicitly prescribed Teachers accustomed to minis- 
terial prescription will be very conscious of such pressures. Con- 
sequently, the M^insterplan should be considered the first step in a 
lengthy process. 

Central authorities always tend to underestimate their capacity 
to contrpl, most often because they are aware of their inability to 
change patterns of behaviour in a desired manner. Control is exer- 
cised through a multitude of formal and in&jrmal channels and can 
generally only be modified when most of ttoese channels are modified 
in a coordinated manner. Perceptions of the degree of latitude which 
is actually available will differ sharply depending on whether one views 
conditions from the centre or from the periphery. Central authority 
can signal its intentions in many ways, and often stated policy carries 
less weight than habits unreflected and unchanged We wonder whether 
it was wise to create the entire complex of collaborative bodies through 
explicit prescriptive, rather than indeterminate enabling legislation. 
A vital step in the progress of decentralization of policy decisions is 
thereby again viewed by participants on the periphery in the context 
of an imposition rather than an opportunity. Very often the stated 
purpose of such a measure carried less informairion value than the 
manner of its implementation. 

Central control, or the complaint dbout central control, plays an 
important part in allowing participants at the periphery to circumvent 
issues they are incapable of dealing with or whose resolution threatens 
to cause conflict Weaning local bodies from central control will 
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require them to change some well-established habits and also to accept 
some rath6r disagreeable consequences which they were hitherto able 
to avoid This requires a higher determination to confront issues 
than we were able to detect in our brief conversations with some of 
the people responsible for schools at the local level who might ulti- 
mately be involved in such a change. 

Difficult as the curricular and personal aspects of decentralization 
promise to be in the next few years, we would expect the loosening of 
budgetary and legal strictures to be even more difficult. The latitude 
provided by possible changes in budgetary and legal controls must 
also not only be real, but must be seen to be real The minimum 
requirements which central government will certainly continue to 
impose must be no more than a bare minimum. This is generally 
much less than institutions which have come to view themselves as 
guardians of standards are willing to countenance. Such minima have 
^a strong tendency to escalate under pressure from interest groups, 
particularly large dispersed minorities or professional groups, and 
from the perceived constraints arising from existing facilities and 
staff. 

Apart from the better-known control mechanisms of budget, laws 
and advisory bodies there are also others whose effect is indirect and 
which are not as readily identified as mechanisms of control. In 
Norway, the system of indirect controls is still very strong, despite 
some recent moves to relax it. The most important of such mechanisms 
are: 

1. the national examination system; 

2. teacher training and national criteria for teacher employment; 

3. institutional accreditation by the Ministry, for purposes of 
subsidies; 

4. research budgets and research priorities; 

5. innovation budgets and innovation priorities; 

6. the special role of the University of Oslo among the univer- 
sities and regional colleges. 

We will deal with several of these mechanisms separately. They 
are listed primarily for the purpose of pointing out the complexities 
of the present system of control which needs to be transformed 

Question 1 : In the course of developing a centralized system of 
education, Norway has had to institute a number of controls over 
the development of institutions of education throughout the country. 
In recent years, a loosening of such controls has been envisaged, 
described variously as a policy of regionalization, decentralization , 
participation or differentiatioa How do the Norwegian authorities 
plan to solve the paradox of decentralizing from the centre? 
Which measures of control do they feel need to be maintained 
unchanged, which need to be transformed into frames of reference , 
and which would they expect to abolish altogether? We refer 
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specifically to: Budget rules, legal requirements, the activities 
of adviso ry bodies, the national examination system, national 
criteria for teacher training and teacher employment, central 
control over research budgets and research priorities and cen - 
tralized inngyation strategies. 

b) Ministry/school board relationships to local bodies 

The Norwegian educational system has seen growth as substantial 
or even, larger than that experienced by educational systems in other 
countries. It has accommodated remarkably well to this growth. We 
suspect that greater difficulties will be encountered within the Min- 
istry of Education, which has also grown over the past years. One of 
the priorities may be to reduce the Ministry to the size where the 
necessary interaction between civil service officials and the political 
leadership is again possible to the extent which would be desirable. 

The Ministry presently deals with large numbers of local insti- 
tutions: school boards at the municipal and county levels, individual 
schools and institutions of higher education, officials in intermediate 
administrative institutions. A surprising amount of detail is stil| 
handled in Oslo in connection with financial subsidies of local boards, 
the administration of the advisory councils for the various aspects of 
education and the examination systems at all levels of education. Here 
again, satisfactory contact between the Ministry and those charged 
with executing policy is not always possible. 

The Ministry itself docs not engage in significant pedagogical 
guidance and advisory activities for teachers. The Council for Inno- 
vation in Education undertakes a certain amount of these activities. 
VVe feel that a number of problems are not being adequately addressed 
under this system which we will discuss in a later section. Structurally, 
the present arrangement does not seem to offer satisfactory means of 
ascertaining the quality of interaction that is actually taking place be- 
tween the Ministry and local bodies. The centralized control of Nor- 
wegian education is maintained through legal measures and by virtue 
of broad consensus within the population. To the extent that it needs 
to be administratively enforced, the major emphasis : * ;ared to be 
on ''desk" rather than "field'' guidance. This may me that prior 
orientation and experience thus far have not equipped the officials 
involved to propagate new ideas afld to encourage persons they have 
thus far largely controlled to act with independent initiative. 

To meet these problems we would suggest that the Norwegian 
authorities might consider strengthening administrative bodies at an 
intermediate level. There are, of course, dangers in creating or 
strengthening such intermediate bodies: they may prove to be no more 
than a further layer of administration in a centralized system, viewing 
themselves as conduits of information from the local to the central 
and orders from the central to the local level, and thereby reinforcing 
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. the undesirable characteristics of the system without contributing to 
its better functioning. On the other hand, creating new bodies is one 
of the few ways of rapidly changing existing systems; it would be ' 
critical how such bodies were defined and by what kind of a process 
they were initiated. 

We expect conflict between local bodies and central authority to 
be the almost inevitable outcome of a successful policy of decentrali- 
zation. The values governing the conduct of a decentralized, par- 
ticipatory body simply cannot be expected to coincide consistently with 
those of a centralized hierarchical one. The University of Troms^ 
offers some indications of this. 

While conflict is not in and of itself undesirable in a dynamic sys- 
tem, measures are required to ensure that it be more constructive 
than destructive and that it should not simply be obliterated through 
the exercise of overwhelming authority. Interface institutions play an 
important role in this process of turning conflict to constructive ends. 
Interface institutions are institutions which are required to operate 
between other institution^s with potentially divergent values and which 
are dependent on both to accomplish their missioa To become inter- 
face institutions, intermediate level institutions in Norway would have 
to be designed in such a fashion as to be responsible both to the local 
institutions and to central bodies. This obviously implies assigning 
significant authority to local institutions, as is ultimately envisioned 
in Norway. In those instances, such as the pedagogical/psychological 
guidance centres, where we encountered substantial independent ini- 
tiative in local institutions, there were clear signs that such institu- 
tions could develop and make important contributions. 

Should a decision be taken tdcreate intermediary institutions, 
one consequence would have to be a redefinition of the Ministry's role 
within the educational system. The changes implied by the previous 
question presage such a redefinition. This can be viewed as a desir- 
able necessity because the thrust to^^'ards decentralization and greater 
participation certainly necessitate a re-evaluation of the role of the 
Ministry anyhow. In practical fact, the necessity to sharply reduce 
central Ministry staff would be the main vehicle for forcing such a 
redefinition. 

Question 2 : Are Norwegian authorities considering the develop- 
ment of intermediate interface institutions at the country or 
regional levels? If so, what aspects of the present work of the 
central bodies would be transferred to such institutions and 
would their role be defined in terms of controlling decentralized 
institutions or providing support functions ? 

c) The role of the Teachers* Organisations and the Definition of 
"Working Conditions " 

Centralization of control over education has led to a concomitant 
centralization of the interest groups most involved in education. This 
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is particularly true of the teachers* organisations. This process of 
centralization is beyond the government's control and poses a serious 
threat to the implementation of new policies. The teachers' orga- 
nisations take the view that salaries and worl./ng conditions must be 
centrally fixed by collective bargaining. This p(;>sition is eminently 
reasonable in principle. The question is how "working conditions" 
are to be defined in practice. 

There are clear signs that the interpretation of what may be 
included as "working conditions" is gradually being extended, in 
Norway as in other countries with strong teacher unions. 

It already covers the number of hours which teachers will be free 
to plan their school's programme, the amount of teacher time to be 
available at the municipal level for subject advisement of teachers by 
other teachers, the amount of time available to teachers for evaluation 
and parent conferences. Several other questions, while not subject to 
the central bargaining process themselves, have become major issues 
in the relationship between the government and the teachers' organi- 
sations with consequent repercussions on the bargaining process on the 
one hand and the course of reform on the other. The extension of non- 
graded evaluations to the last three years of compulsory schooling was 
one such issue. 

The existence of several major teacher organisations which have 
originated from the traditional divisions of education - primary school, 
secondary school, vocational education, teacher training - and the 
possibility of conflicts between them as the process of integration 
proceeds, will tend to reinforce the temptation to resolve conflicts at 
the centre. Apparently the extension of compulsory education to nine 
years to include a portion of the secondary schools caused friction be- 
tween the two teachers' organisations involved, and we would anticipate 
that the closer integration of theoretical and practical education in upper 
secondary schools will provide issues which could cause renewed tensions. 
These difficulties are likely to be heightened by the progressive trans- 
formation of the teachers' organisations from a social pressure group 
of high prestige to an economic interest group of significant power, a 
process which may be expected to occur as the role of individual schools 
in the socialization process is diminished by spreading education over 
many years and several institutions. 

The new legislation providing for the establishment of participation 
bodies in the schools also recognizes the creation of teachers' coun- 
cils. These are established institutions fitted into the new system, 
but their relationship to the established teachers' organisations remains 
unclear. Any attempt to convince teachers and their organisations that 
it is in their interests to decentralize their activities in accordance 
with overall policy would have to begin by resolving the questions which 
arise from the relationship between teachers' councils in the partici- 
pation bodies and teachers' organisations as a representative group. 
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Question 3 : The definition of 'Vorking conditions'* in central 
negotiations with teachers^ organisation s is important within the 
context of policy implementation in Nor\^/ay. In part icular, steps 
must be undertaken to ensure that the teachers^ organisations 
view the new conditions arising from the policies which are being 
implemented as a constructive improvement both to teachers' work- 
ing conditions and to the work of their organisations at local levels . 
What measures are the Norwegian authorities considering to 
engage the teacher organisations in the major thrusts of decen - 
tralization and regionalization policy? What issuils would they ^ 
consider subject to local negotiation in future years^ 

d) National Councils 

There was some evidence that not only the teacher organisations, 
which have a strong and legitimate interest in preserving general uni- 
formity of conditions for their members throughout the system, but 
also the network of National Councils, which advise and supervise the 
various branches of education, have developed entrenched positions of 
influence in central policy-making which it will prove very hard to 
modify or circumvent. There are by nov/ 14 such bodies which seem 
to be in danger of getting in each other's way and could be proving an 
obstacle even to experiments which had been centrally sanctioned by 
other policy-making bodies. One wonders how they will respond to the 
varied conditions arising out of increasing decentralization. We sus- 
pect that they will be particularly prone to the temptation of Inflating 
''minimum" frames of reference for decentralized initiative to the point 
where they virtually pre-empt all flexibility. 

The National Council for Innovation in Education has been unique 
among such national councils in its original capacity to help circumvent 
the difficulties in innovation posed by such established interests as the 
teachers* organisations and the various councils. Over the years, the 
Council has supported many local initiatives and has been one of the 
strongest advocates of decentralization. Nevertheless, it may now be 
seen as a centralizing influence, within the educational system. As a 
source of advice it is obviously identified with the central authorities, 
particularly since its publications cover areas often under the direct 
responsibility of Ministries of Education in other countries, such as 
advice on buildings and information about approved instructional 
materials. Moreover, the advice is probably not perceived as serving 
the teachers, rather than serving the purposes of further central inno- 
vation strategies. While these do not necessarily have to be in conflict 
this at the very least serves to define the role of the Council in the 
eyes of teachers in the schools. The Council was an effective vehicle 
for innovation strategies in a centralized system, but it is questionable 
whether it will remain appropriate in an increasingly decentralized 
environment. We feel that the entire system of Councils, including 
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the Council for Innovation In Education, will need to be reviewed and 
probably overhauled if the policy aims are to be fulfilled. Even if all 
of these bodies are always supportive of the necessary flexibility to 
allow new policies to proceed, probably a doubtful proposition, the 
proliferation of national bodies would tend to become an obstacle in 
efforts to decentralize: even good advice becomes oppressive and 
virtually prescriptive if it is too often repeated by too many outside 
bodies. 

This is part of a more general difficulty in Norwegian innovation 
strategies. Very few initiatives have come from really local levels, 
and the focus is still on changing the entire system, on finding solutions 
which may have general applicability. The typical strategy leads through 
the creation of Royal Commissions to the initiation of experiments 
under the authority of the Ministry or the Council for Innovation in 
Education, from there to the preparation of legislation based on these 
experiments and the subsequent dissemination of the experiment through- 
out the country. This is an appropriate innovation strategy for a cen- 
tralized system, but it will create conflict in'one which hopes to develop* 
significant levels of participation at local levels, and will probably 
prove an obstacle to the proposed policies. The fact that they are 
being proposed by the bodies themselves- with the best of intentions 
does not obviate this difficulty. We were struck by the extent to which 
innovation strategies in the present Norwegian system are also control 
mechanisms. The effectiveness of all of these bodies in a decentral- 
izing system has not yet been properly tested. From the controversies 
of the sixties there emerged nearly consensual policies, such as the 
introduction of the nine-year compulsory school, the abolition of 
graded evaluations and the measures to provide additional support for 
handicapped children today. There is no comparable consensus con- 
cerning the next major policy steps, both in upper secondary education 
and in the implementation of collaborative bodies. The danger in such 
a situation is that a body such as the National Council for Innovation in 
Education will serve to promote partial solutions by virtue of its 
exclusive position rather than assist in developing the necessary 
consensus at the appropriate implementation level. 

Question 4 : The National Council for Innovation in Education has 
played a central role in initiating and carrying out most experiments 
of any significance during the past few years. However , if diver - 
sification is to take place according to local prerogatives, such 
experinients should be initiated, operated and evaluated locally 
(although assistance could be provided from outside but only when 
requested); the teachers, whose attitudes and sense of mission will 
be affected by any lasting innovation, should have co-determination 
in the initiation, operation and evaluation of such experiments. 
By what measures could such a perspective for innovation be 
implemented in Norwegian schools? Specifically, what measures 
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must be adopted to devolve the authority and responsibility of 
existing National Councils in such a manner that local bodies 
will take advantage of the new opportunities which are being made 
available to them ? 

e) Education and Oil Development 

Effective oil policy will involve the exercise of strong central 
power, yet in all of Norway, particularly in those localities directly 
affected by oil development, the maintenance and the strengthening of 
the country's physical and social fabric against the intrusion of this 
Industry and the new high levels of personal wealth, will ultimately 
rest on effective action at the level of the local community. This 
prospect will exacerbate the problem to which we returned time and 
again in our discussions on the future of Norwegian education: the 
problem of effective implementation of natf'^n-wide policies such as 
that of social equality in such a way as to be compatible with a decen- 
tralized participatory policy. 

A major concern of Norwegian policy makers is that a relaxation 
of central control will create the danger of "local tyranny". It is open 
to question whether such "local tyrannies" are more damaging in their 
total effect than mistaken central policy imposed on local conditions; 
and in any event there is a wide range of mechanisms by which to deal 
with that possibility. We are not in a position to assess this issue 
properly since our discussions were confined to those exercising 
central authority, or were viewed by our local interlocutors in the 
context of central authority. Nevertheless, the concern is real, and 
if it is well-founded may ultimately prove a crucial factor in defeating 
the new policies. Unless central government can bring itself to trust 
local autonomy, even to the point of allowing actions which are viewed 
as mistakes, the conditions for decentralization do not exist. 

The major problem for the implementation of the new participatory 
policies is consequently the capacity of Norwegian society to maintain 
its stability without the corset of central control which has been care- 
fully erected in the past decades to hold it together. Norway's initial 
experience with its oil development, pushing an already prosperous 
economy forward, suggests that it will create new centres of local 
power. These could become new localized baronies dominated by a 
few interests which might in turn become allied as a divisive power 
block at the national level. The rapid growth of local power centres 
on the other hand could add momentum to the first steps in decen- 
tralized participation. But if this were seen as a dangerous acceleration 
of centrifugal tendencies, central authorities could be expected to 
tighten their reins. In any event, the growth of the oil industry in 
Norway generates unprecedented and contradictory forces both for 
centralized controls and for decentralized power - forces whose 
resolution in the immediate period ahead will engage all of Norwegian 
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society. While the problems of reorganisation of Norwegian education 
have been posed In exactly the same terms, the depth of. the social 
issues attached to the oil development points to the needs for educa- 
tion to play a direct role in meeting these larger issues. 

Question 5 : Norwegian education has a long tradition of direct 
contribution to political and social development at important 
junctures of Norwegian history; moreover, it is generally agreed 
that Norway^s most immediate problem will be to keep the growth 
of the massive petroleum industry from dismantling the fabric of 
Norwegian society. This perspective underlies the present Nor- 
wegian oil policy which conflicts with powerful and historic inter - 
national interests. To implement that policy will require substan- 
tial contributions from every major sector of Norwegian education. 
Do the Norwegian authorities contemplate mobilizing educational 
institutions to contribute to the effective implementation of that 
policy? If so, in what ways? 

f) The' new Social Economy and Norwegian Education 

One of the most striking features of the information available in 
Norway on the problem of equality in education is the absence of mate- 
rial concerning economic or social disadvantage and the attendant edu- • 
catlonal handicaps. In most other countries this is. the very essence 
of the problems of inequality in educatioa The background report 
refers to these groups only three times: once' with the observation that 
in Norway nobody would accept being called socially or economically 
.deprived; once with the remark that "social and geographical factors 
are so tightly intertwined that they can hardly be separated"; and once 
with information on the social composition of secondary school graduates 
in 1963 and of new students in 1970. Characteristically, the comparable 
data on the population at large are not Included In the annual statistical 
handbook, nor in the historical statistics to 1968. Thus it is nearly 
Impossible to make any statements in this issue of socio-economic 
inequality. Moreover, in a society such as Norway's, Income differ- 
entials are not very substantial and cannot, therefore, be the basis of 
such an analysis. The question remains whether disadvantages also 
exist in Norway which are comparable to those normally associated 
with low social status and identified by income statistics or residential 
patterns. 

From the available figures it would appear that between 1963 and 
1970 V.workers" made significant gains in their percentage participation 
in higher education whereas farmers and fisher men had decreased their 
share more than their share of the population had declined (provided of 
course that the statistical basis of both sets of figures is comparable). 

This observation is certainly surprising since the availability of 
primary and secondary education has increased most in rural and 
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remote areas. At the time these statistics were compiled, however, 
the Regional College did not play a role in the availability of higher 
education. Consequently, the segment of the educational system to 
which these statistics apply remained highly centralized. The figures 
bear out the contention that geographical disability is more serious in 
Norway than purely socio-economic disadvantage. It remains to be 
seen whether the Regional Colleges will have an impact on this problem 
at the level of higher education. . 

Sometimes we had the impression that Norwegians preferred not 
to know too much about the socio-economic aspects of educational 
disadvantage. The underlying assumption is that wage differentials 
are not significant and socio-economic class distributions apart from 
income distribution criteria need not be seriously taken into account. 
We are convinced that these matters warrant more careful attention. 
Norway is still in an earlier stage of industrialization by comparison 
with other countries. A significant proportion of the work force still 
has strong and direct links to farming and craftsmanship traditions 
from which to derive their social Identity. Their children cannot, 
however, draw on these traditions and may tend to exhibit the kind of 
disadvantage seen In workers' children in industrialized countries. In 
several conversations we received first Impressionistic indications of 
such a development. Particularly disturbing to our mind is the un- 
employment reported among young people of working class background 
who have recently left compulsory schools, both in remote regions and 
in Oslo, In spite of the general conditions of labour shortage. 

This may be an example in which the predispositions of centralized 
policy and organisational control, if not sufficiently balanced by a 
recognition of changes In local conditions and problems appearing in 
the schools themselves, and by a local capacity to respond to these 
developments, would result In major areas of policy failure to anticipate 
and to meet vital needs. 

Question 6 : Norwegian society is in a state of rapid transition 
Involving the processes of industrialization, urbanization and 
modernization - a transition being given an extra velocity through 
the development of oil and natural gas. Experience In other coun - 
tries suggests that such developments have strong deleterious 
effects on the children and youth of the workers In this kind of 
economy. It would be most unfortunate If Norway's educational 
policy were to find itself overtaken by unanticipated problems 
related to socio-economic disadvantages which experience shows 
easily get beyond control. What measures are being undertaken 
to monitor the effectiveness of the educational system for special 
groups of children, identified not by school performance alone 
but by school performance correlated with the personal back- 
ground of the child? 
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2. The Consequences of Current Policy 



Norwegian policies for education disclose a recognition that they - 
are associated with social ends, and therefore the technical problems 
of education involve the expression of such ends. This means that 
changes and reforms in education have a deeply social character, with 
all of the concomitant resistances, and that the technical aspects of 
such changes must be very carefully conceived, monitored and augmented 
to see to it that they actually serve the ends toward which they were 
directed. 

A difficulty of any new social policy which does not meet the needs 
of the "clients" is the tendency of the system which is to be affected 
to regress to the pre-existent norm. After a brief period in which 
changes take place, the complex of pressures operating within the 
system will cause the reform to be cancelled out. Reformers then 
find themselves in the unhappy position of having to keep on reforming, 
not to progress any further but simply to avoid being thrown back. 
Rolling reform, in itself an attractive concept, thereby becomes a 
screen for the failure of a given policy to take hold. Several of the 
newer policies being considered or implemented by the Norwegian 
authorities - for example those governing grading and participation - 
may have proven premature and will need to be given new impetus 
several times if they are to retain their vitality. 

Our concern here is to call attention to some of the many impli- 
cations contained in these policies in terms of their pedagogical, orga- 
nisational and political consequences which, it seems to us, would 
have to be recognized if these policies are ultimately to be realized. 
This is the direction pursued in the following group of questions'. 

a) The impact of an abolition of grades 

The elimination of grading in the first six years of school was not 
a matter of controversy and the transition was by all accounts a smooth 
one. Nevertheless the new policy raises fundamental issues concerning 
the goals of education which are far from being resolved, as could be 
seen when an attempt was made to extend the non-graded policy to all 
of compulsory education. At that time, strong public resistance to the 
change appeared, both among parents and teachers. This resistance 
was based not only on the form of the proposed change, which would 
have led to an over-emphasis on the academic subjects (Norwegian, 
English and Mathematics) which would have been continued to be graded, 
but also on a fundamental resistance to the shift it implied in the relation- 
ship between the schools and society. As long as this resistance remains, 
we believe the reforms of grading practices by themselves will not change 
the basic relationships which are supposed to have been modified. What 
the new policy touches upon is the relationship of teachers to students 
and parents and the relationship of what is learned in school to 
society at large. 
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The elimination of grades has not and cannot remove the need to 
evaluate a student's progress and to communicate this evaluation to 
the student, his parents, his subsequent teachers and social institutions 
to which he will move when leaving school. Grades are symbols of a 
generalized standard to which all of these groups can refer in trying 
to„ assess c student's abilities. By removing this standard, teachers 
are bex^g required to develop new bases for evJ;J?iatlo^t. This requires 
skills which most teachers lack, and the prc^fj^iiis^ of ixri^uiring them 
implies a redefinition of the teacher's role ro?i5f,\:e to students, parents 
and the community at large. Evaluations an* to measure not what a 
child has, achieved but to help those who will be dealing with it to under- 
stand more exactly what its capabilities are and to provide a basis for 
future teaching. Unless this becomes the very goal of future teaching, 
the evaluations will rapidly become formalistic and almost as meaning- 
less to those concerned as the symbols which have been abolished.. 

Many countries wish to redefine teacher roles in this easier 
manner, but none has come close to solving the difficulties which are 
involved. Underlying the decision to abolish grades is a much more 
fundamental change involving the social psychology of teachers, a 
change which cannot be achieved through structural or formal reforms. 
What is required is a process of learning on the part of teachers. This 
demands not only time but a willingness to learn as well as supporting 
professional services without which no progress will be made. 

Attempts to meet this particular difficulty have thus far concentrated 
on developing evaluation schemes for teachers, such as exemplary 
evaluations and, even, forms. We doubt whether this approach is 
constructive, particularly coming from a central institution such as 
the Council for Innovation in Education. You cannot short-circuit the 
learning processes of teachers, and these occur at the place of their 
work: in the schools, and in the Teacher Training Colleges. This is 
the very kind of issue which requires participatory, decentralized 
institutions if it is to take hold at the level at which it must be imple- 
mented 

Question 7 : By abolishing grades in the first six years of school 
and announcing them throu^ the end of the ninth year, Norwegian 
authorities have launched themselves on an ambitious reform of 
the relationship between the schools and the community and be - 
tween the participants in the schools To provide the basis for 
s uccessful implementation of new evaluation procedures what 
measures are envisaged to ensure tiiat the necessary learning 
processes get underwaywithin the schools, the communities and 
the teaching profession as a whole? 

b) The Content of Education and Lifelong Learning for Teachers 

We were not expected to study Norwegian experience in curriculum 
development, teaching methods and resources for teaching. The 
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materials prepared for us and our programme of visits and discussions 
emphasized the organisational aspects of the system and the political 
context within which policy decisions are taken, but of course, such 
policy decisions are made to affect ultimately the content and character 
of the educational activities in the schools. It may be useful, therefore, 
to record from our fragmentary and possibly faulty experience some 
of our strongest impressions, ' 

For example, with respect to the content of Norwegian education 
we were left with an impression of serious problems in finding a better 
relative emphasis on "non-exam inable" subjects, particularly creative 
and cultural ones. Then also, we were surprised to see classes with 
fewer than 20 pupils organised for frontal, whole-class teaching, which 
gave the clear impression of teachers oriented mostly to the methods 
of traditional whole-class teaching. What we saw of Norwegian class- 
rooms was distinguished by a striking absence of the kinds of teaching 
aids which can be so important in enlivening the child^s school expe- 
rience. This may in part be explained by the fact that we visited Norway 
during the very first days of the school year when the character of 
classrooms had not yet been fully established. However, our assump- 
tions and observations lead us to surmise that this is the kind of peda- 
gogic development which has not yet received adequate attention. All 
of this kind of impression we have ascribed to the Norwegian pre- 
occupation with equality of educational opportunity and the quantitative 
expansion of the system which has left insufficient time for a whole 
range of pedagogical matters of great importance, or has caused 
available resources to be allocated in a less than satisfactory way. 

Furthermore, these impressions concerning the problems of the 
content and teaching process in Norwegian education were reinforced 
by our observations in the area of in-service training of teachers. 
This field represents the other end of a process in which educational 
content could be developed. While resources for in-service training 
are apparently quite adequate - even generous - they have not been 
arranged in an optimal manner. The major part of these resources 
takes the form of released teacher time which could be important for 
teacher self-development However, our reading of how this time is 
engaged is that it does not constitute a whole process of in-service 
training. Important criteria for a system of "lifelong education for 
teachers" which would be congruent with the principles of current Nor- 
wegian policy would be: 

i) that services in support of teacher development would be 
supplied primarily in response to their expressed needs and be 
focused close to the teacher's place of work, in the schools; and 
ii) that the development of new curricula would be an important 
aspect of such in-service teacher development. 

The time made avilable for teachers^ planning, and continuing 
education includes substantial state grants to local authorities to pay 



substitute teachers when others are attending courses away from 
school, time off for some teachers to advise other teachers, and one 
week for all teachers to do course planning. Further, these resources 
are augmented by efforts of the Teachers* Organisations to provide 
professional support also at regional levels, by specialists attached 
to a variety of institutions who have a commitment to working with 
teachers. Teachers have been participating in very large numbers in 
courses on the new MjtSnsterplan, but it was unclear whether this activ- 
ity could be considered part of a continuing system of professiojial 
teacher development. In the area of curriculum development, the 
National Council for Innovation Education with its substantial staff has 
taken some major initiatives, but during our two-hour discussion with 
members of the Council staff, the professional needs and constraints 
of teachers did not emerge as its major concern. 

Under these circumstances, we feel that the overall effect of these 
very substantial efforts is not commensurate to the resources and 
energies which they are consuming. With resources of this magnitude, 
Norway should have conspicuous, successful professional support for 
teachers in service, and this is not the case. We feel that the better 
articulation of the entire process of in-service teacher training (life- 
long learning for teachers) should receive more attention than it does 
and that institutions at the county and regional levels need to be created 
or strengthened. Particular emphasis should be laid on providing 
teacher support services at their place of work, that is in their schools. 
Perhaps in line with such an emphasis, the role of the National Council 
for Innovation in Education in the process of curriculum development 
might need to be re-assessed. The highest priority in this area should 
be that services - stripped of their function to impose central policy - 
should be supplied in response to the teachers' expressed needs, always, 
of course, identified and assessed in the light of the expressed needs of * 
the pupils. 

Question 8 : Norway devotes a remarkable amount of resources to 
all forms of in-s ervice teacher training. Nonetheless the effec - 
tiveness of these resources is open to doubt. The goal of such 
activities should be lifelong learning for teachers with a balance 
between the eleme nts of teaching self-development and profession al 
re-qualification. 

- What steps are envisioned to assure that resources committe d 
to these programmes are really devoted to them and that the 
results are satisfactory to the teachers involved ? 

- What steps are envisioned to assure that these efforts result 

in changes in the classroom? Specifically, are measures cur rently 
envisioned to increase the amount of such activities taking place 
as close as possible to the schools ? ' 
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c) Adult education policies 

Related issues concerning the development of content arise in 
connection with the effort to transform the educational system from a 
' ♦•front-loaded*' system to one which is based on life-long learning. By 
"front-load" we mean that education precedes work experience and is 
not subsequently taken up again. There are indications that several 
of the measures which are being undertaken will have the unintended 
effect of strengthening the front load more than the lifelong learning 
aspects of the educational system. A policy of lifelong learning 
cannot simply be grafted onto an existing system of education; it 
requires fundamental changes in the role of all institutions of education 

The primary schools must learn to prepare students for lifelong 
learning. Several of the changes this implies are identical to those 
which are being required to Implement the new evaluation policies, and 
we appreciate the mutually supportive nature of the policy on evaluation 
and the policy for lifelong learning; unfortunately this also means 
that many of the difficulties which must be surmounted are comparable 
and interlocking. Experience shows that most people who disliked their 
school experiences are reluctant to return at a later time. Consequent- 
ly the burden on the primary schools is increased to include not only 
transmitting basic skills but also an attitude towards learning which 
will later contribute to a student's willingness to engage consistently 
in learning experiences. This requirement also applies to the secondary 
school and all other institutions of initial learning but the ground-work 
for this, as for all other aspects of education, must be laid at the 
primary Level. 

A number of issues have emerged as particularly important in 
present policies for adult education In Norway. Crucial to the whole 
development of lifelong learning is the question of its degree of 
integration into the formal system of education, including upper sec- 
ondary schools, universities and Regional Colleges. The number of 
part-time students in all of these institutions is rising rapidly. In 
Regional Colleges the number of part-time students is apparently 
rising faster than the number of full-time students although some of 
the further projections we saw indicate that this is a very limited trend 
The University of Oslo could probably recruit, accommodate and develop 
a wide range of special courses for adults if equivalency arrangements 
comparable to those operating for Regional Colleges were offered in 
budgetary calculations and if there were appropriate shifts In internal 
budget allocations. This again Implies a substantial change in the 
self-image of the teaching faculty, who are probably even less likely 
to be susceptible to accomplishing such a change than the primary 
school teachers. • ' 

The larger issue is, however, which persons and organisations 
can best define adult learning needs, formulate goals and programmes 
and which are best equipped to provide services and resources to adult 
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learning. Current Norwegian policy seems to assume that the tra- 
ditional independent institutions for adult education, such as the folk 
high schools, which have provided the basis for past achievements in 
the field of adult education, cannot change and expand enough to 
accommodate the new demands upon adult education. While they offer 
. tl^e advantage of close integration into work and life of the community, 
they are relatively removed from the requirements of formal education. 
Consequently, a major burden of future growth in adult education must 
be carried by the public sector through its established educational 
institutions. We wonder, however, whether their traditional functions, 
which have determined their present character, are not too special, 
too strongly oriented towards front-loaded education, As^ether they 
are not inherently remote from the life and work of tlie community and • 
pedagogically ill-equipped to handle the problems of adult education. 
They certainly will remain so without adequate provision for training 
of adult educators and the appropriate revision in the training of 
"regular" teachers. We were struck by the lack of such training, 
and particularly retraining programmes. 

The reorientation of existing institutions towards lifelong learning 
would result in a fundamental restructuring of institutional priorities 
as reflected in training of teachers in these institutions, governance, 
budget allocations and the design and utilization of facilities. Other- 
wise strengthening and enlarging these institutions will only have the 
ultimate effect of strengthening the emphasis which is placed on the 
**fff9.nt-load" aspects of the system. This phenomenon is often obscured 
by the fact that with increased front loading there is usually also an 
uicreffsSe in the demand for adult education at the levels experiencing 
most gr^owth. This form of adult education is not an enrichment or a 
revltalizsation but simply a matter of maintaining minimum standards 
in the faee of rising educational attainment in society at large. It is 
a well kmown feature of educational provision that increasing its level 
l]as the imitial effect of increasing the level of educational requirements 
throughout society, that is also for those who have already entered 
the labour market on the basis of less education. This will in turn be 
met n*ot by a continuing shift to lifelong learning but by a rise in adult 
education activity replicating the rise in general provision for young 
people, so what appears to be a long-term increase in adult education 
in direct response to a purposive policy is in fact a short-term increase 
in adult education in response to a misdirected effect of that policy, ' , * 
namely increased front-loading. 

The difference between the requirements of adult learning and 
those of institutions which deal with the entire population of a certain 
age is vital, because it is a difference based on the content rather than 
the structure of education. Too much adult education is no more than 
teaching grown ups what one is teaching children or young adults. Too 
little of the education of young people is devoted to preparing them for 
learning as adults. One of the most promising initiatives to remedy 
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this problem lies with the expressed desire of the framers of the 
M^nsterplan to try to involve students in planning what they will leant 
Nonetheless, It remains true that by committing adult education activ- 
ities to institutions which have traditionally defimed theiir role in terms 
of educating young people, one runs the risk that this decision based 
on the structure of the educational system as a wholu will end up 
determining the content by default. 

Question 9 : Lifelong learning requires a reorientation of all 
institutions in the educational system. This reorientation must 
be expressed in changed content both of what is taught during the 
*' front~loading" phase of education and during the subsequent 
periods -of further education. By what process do the Norwegian 
authorities intend to redefine the content of education in an appro - 
priate manner and what measures do they propose to take to avoid 
structural decisisions (such as the assignment of adult education 
to existing institutions) which makes the necessary change in content 
unlikely? By content we mean who learns, what is learned, where 
is it learned, how is it learned and who determines these matters ? 

d) The Regional Colleges and the future of Higher Education* 

No country has yet been able to devise a set of policies which will 
counteract the tendency of established institutions to do more of what 
they have traditionally done if they are given new assignments and 
augmented funds for a special purpose. We are not convinced that 
the policies which are being adopted in Norway will be able to do so. 
In particular we doubt whether any policy which relies on the "main- 
stream'* institutions of education is likely to succeed in shifting the 
burden ot education from "front loading'* to life-long learning. There 
exists a conflict between the requirements of a front-loading, lock- 
step education and those of recurrent, lifelong learning which is every 
bit as fundamental as the traditional conflict between academic and 
vocational education. To assign "regular" institutions the central 
role In adult education is a way of disregarding this fact. 

The Regional Colleges have a very special position within adult 
education since they do not have a determining institutional past and 

* Subsequent to the Examiners* visit, a shift occurred in the definition of Regional 
Colleges, which are now being viewed as clusters of non*university institutions of tertiary 
education within the various regions, all under the authority of a Regional or County Board 
for Higher Education. The new institution discussed in this section is the DistrikthORsj<ole , 
which has recently been created and would be but one among the institutions in the cluster. 
The responsibility for regional specialization and the special mission for adult education 
would consequently be transfered to the County Board. We feel that this change could 
meet many of the concerns expressed in this section (see the account of the Confrontation 
Meeting for further details). 
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have been given the explicit task of integrating post-secondary edu- 
cation into the communities where they are located. We would tend to 
afpree with Norwegian authorities who attach great importance to the 
success of this venture. 

In spite of the impressive start which Regional Colleges have made; 
it would be unwise to generalize from the present developmental phase 
to a future relationship between them and other segments of the edu- 
cational system, particularly secondary schools, Teachers Colleges 
and Universities. Much is being made of the fact that applicants who 
have been rejected at the Regional Colleges have subsequently been 
accepted into the Universities. This suggests that the universities and 
not the Regional Colleges will be the "open admissions" institutions 
maintaining freedom of access to higher education for all who wish to 
pursue it. 

Is it actually the case that Regional Colleges have first pick of the 
eligible students? A more precise analysis of which students are 
rejected at Regional Colleges and what becomes of them would be very 
helpful. There are, to our minds, strong indications that the present 
pattern of student admissions is not as significant a phenomenon as is 
supposed and may consequently prove transient. The Regional Colleges 
must accept as many as 85% of their applicants to produce an entering 
group of 38%, That is, the figures are much inflated by multiple 
applications, not only between Regional Colleges themselves. Regional 
Colleges and universities and (most significantly we suspect) between 
Regional Colleges and Teachers Colleges Moreover, the number of 
local applicants at one of the Regional Colleges has remained constant 
over the past few years, suggesting that the reservoir of applicants is 
much smaller than some people suppose. 

These interpretations lend weight to the possibility that the future 
demand for university places will grow more rapidly than that for 
places in the Regional Colleges. The actual direction of this trend will, 
of course, be connected to wlx^ther the Regional Colleges will be able 
to develop a sufficient proportion of their total programmes which will 
have a greater student appeal compared to the universities, making the 
Colleges more generally prefeirred institutions. A critical issue in 
this regard is the successful placement of graduates from Regional 
Colleges in "positions which they view as commensurate with their 
training. This has proven a major stumbling block to attempts to 
develop alternative short-cycle institutions of higher education in other 
countries. We feel that not enough attention has thus far been given to 
this particular problem which is made^intractable by the fact that grad- 
uates from the Regional Colleges cannot be employed in the education 
system. 

On account of these factors, we would suspect that with a spreading 
of the numerus clausus at Oslo University and an increase in the avail- 
ability of places in the Regional Colleges, the present rather striking 
relationship in terms of applicants could very quickly be reversed, so 
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that the Regional Colleges become the institutions of last resort for 
applicants to Oslo University or the Teachers Colleges. Should this 
happen, other factors in the present dynamic of Regional Colleges 
development promise to be more powerful than the force of student 
preference. 

In all likelihood, hiring practices in the Regional Colleges will 
determine their role more strongly than any attempt at defining their 
mission through legislation or present student preferences. Virtually 
all instructors must fulfill qualifications equivalent to those required 
for university teaching. Moreover, this rule is enforced by external 
appointment committees dominated by university people. The main 
difference between the universities and the Regional Colleges lies in 
working conditions, with many advantages on the side of the university. 
Of the teaching faculty we spoke to, many had chosen employment at 
a Regional College for lack of opportunity at a university rather than 
in preference to a university. On account of such hiring practices we 
suspect that the Regional Colleges will tend progressively to become 
adjuncts of the universities, with lower initial status and a strong 
thrust towards an equalization of mission between themselves and the 
universities. Already now, there are signs that university preparatory 
course sequences are particularly attract;ive to many of the faculty. 
We are conscious of the fact that this assessment is at odds with the 
stated goals of the Regional Colleges and in conflict with some of the 
evidence which we were able to see. Nevertheless we felt that we had 
to make an assessment of the future prospects of the Regional Colleges 
rather than report on an interim development. In weighing various 
presently identifiable influences, we found that our scepticism about 
the future tended to outweigh our admiration for what had been achieved. 
As a matter of fact, the distribution of budgetary priorities by the Min- 
istry of Education appears to reflect a similar estimate of where demand 
will lie and how the future prospects of Regional Colleges should be 
estimated. Although we suspect that the reasons for the relatively 
poor provision for Regional Colleges when compared with the Univer- 
sities (the four universities received 98 new positions for 1974 com- 
pared with 26 for the six Regional Colleges) are not the same as those 
we have mentioned, the present budgetary priorities are an element in 
the situation which should not be overlooked. 

Should our assessment of the further development of the Regional 
Colleges prove accurate, their ability to contribute constructively to 
the requirements of lifelong learning will be very much r'iduced. Not 
only does a stronger connection to the universities mean that the Region- 
al Colleges will suffer from the disabilities of those institutions in 
dealing with lifelong learning, but also the measures which may be 
taken to combat such a tie-in might be expected to reinforce the front- 
load aspect of the Regional Colleges, because exclusive emphasis on 
their adult education mission is unlikely to be considered a satisfactory 
goal by those involved in the internal decision-making processes. 
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There are also clear signs at the upper secondary level that the 
Regional Colleges are likely to be integrated into the academic streams 
of education. At the present time, the Regional Colleges are still 
drawing on a pool of applicants who planned their course of studies at 
the upper secondary level before the Regional Colle;^es were a factor. 
This probably explains part of the present diversity among applicants. 
As Regional Colleges become a regular feature of the educational 
system, students will begin to prepare more consciously for entry 
into them. Significantly, the way to do this is to pursue the theoretical 
track. 

Question IQ : The almost unanimous support for the Regional 
Colleges could be interpreted more as an expression of the lo ng- 
standing demand for^ greater equality in terms of equivalent ser - 
vices for all parts of the country and less a commitment to newer 
missions connected with lifelong learning and the development of 
regionally specialized institutions. Despite notable advancement 
toward these new missions, this report briefly tries to recognize 
major factors which seem to be working against then?. VVTiat are 
the policies and measures designed to avoid hav ing the Colleges 
become adjuncts to the universities, an d to assure iheir growth 
as uniquely regional Institutions which can also serve the needs 
for adult education ? - 

d) Internal Democracy and External Mission in Higher Education 

Both in the Regional Coileses and at the University of Troms^ new 
arrangements have been tried to achieve greater internal democracy 
in the institutions. In both instances we perceivo a conflict between 
iUc internal democracy and the external mission which threatens to 
frustrate either tlie internal governance or the wider goals of the insti- 
tutions. 

The Regional Colleges are essentially institutions of short-cycle 
higher education. There are, howe/er, substantial differences in the 
length of time most students spend at the institutions 9S full-time mem- 
bers. Introducing internal democracy vill tend to weight governance 
in favor.r of those missions requiring longer periods of full-time atten- 
dance. The w^^akest ^roup are part-time students," such £i> thos3 in 
adult programmes or students who only attend intensive course se- 
quences. We do not believe that this difficulty can be oveWome by 
using pruportional representation or other devices ?o assure that all 
parts of the institution are represented, since there will still be sub- 
stantial differential effectiveness between persons who have several 
years of experience In the institutions and those who have none. In 
tinges of growth, such conflicts are readily obscured but in times of 
stringency they become very important. Moreover, participatory 
governance proced»;res in a multi-purpose institution will tend to 
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redirect energies from concern with external relationships to the 
resolution of internal issues. Participatory governance is inherently 
inward-looking since it assumes that all those affected by a decision 
are participating and that the process has value in itself to those who 
take part in it. This tendency is reinforced if there are very diverse 
internal constituencies participating in the decision-making process. 
This is particularly serious in institutions which have important external 
relationships to maintain. 

None of this argues against participatory decision-making as such: 
it is intended to point out some of the factors^rivolved, so that the level 
of decision-making at which participatory processes can most fruit- 
fully be employed can best be identified. We would tend to assume 
that in institutions such as Regional Colleges this level is probably 
reached in the context of single mission units appropriately defined 
Participation is not an absolute value and at some level it must interact 
with the hierarchical decision-making patterns of the large organi- 
sational units which are a feature of all educational systems. 

The issues surrounding participation at the University of Troms^i 
are even more complex. The difficulties of the Regional Colleges do 
not obtain; since all courses of study extend for a significant time, the 
overall mission of the University is reasonably uniform and commonly 
accepted and the boundaries between major organisational units have 
been left intentionally undefined Yet he^e, too, there were unmistak- 
able signs of a conflict between participatory governance and external 
mission as represented both by the community of Tromsji and the Min- 
istry of Education. The University of Tromsjrf is characterized by its 
desire for particularly close integration into the regioa This in itself 
poses problems: the world of universities is international, the stan- 
dards applied 'studiously independent of time and place, and one wonders 
whether "academic excellence" and a regionally defined mission are not 
in fact contradictions in terms. At the very least, the task orientation 
of the University touches at a most sensitive academic nerve, since it 
overlays standards which are considered satisfactory in most other 
institutions with a further set of requirements oriented towards the 
regional task: when both sets of standards can be met simultaneously, 
there is no problem; difficulties arise when the necessary balance has 
to be struck between academic excellence and appropriateness to a 
specific situation. We feel that the participatory processes being em- 
ployed in Troms?^ are an effective way of maintaining awareness of these 
issues. But the very nature of the principles involved implies the pos- 
sibility o< conflict. We do believe that Tromsjrf is confronting what is 
one of the key weaknesses of traditional academic institutions and that 
its experiences are consequently of great significance. In view of the 
fundamental character of the issues at stake,. however, we do not feel 
overly sanguine about the chances of success. 

These difficulties are reflected in the participatory processes. It 
is a well-known fact that faculty-dominated universities tend to over- 
emphasize the research functions of the institution. The concern of 




students is weighted to more short term and to teaching issues. More- 
over, in the Troms/eJ situation the relationship to the local community 
has apparently become a contentious political issue. This is not 
entirely surprising, given the intentions of the university to affect 
the quality of life in the region. Unfortunately, the university does not 
appear to have developed the ability to cope with such political pressures 
in a fashion consonant with its internal governance and effective at the 
same time. 

One of the paradoxes of participatory decision-making is that it 
magnifies the importance of personalities of a number of individuals 
in key positions. This is best understood in terms of the necessity 
to ''interface" the environments of participation with the hierarchically 
organised institutions it depends on. Most often this is done by defining 
the position of a person or office in contradictory terms: the hierar- 
chical organisation will hold him responsible in terms of normal dele- 
gation of authority while in the participatory environment he is normally 
responsible for, he is held fully accountable to the participants. This 
contradiction can only be resolved if the interface person or institution 
manages to retain the confidence of both sides in terms acceptable to 
both. Again, the critical issue is to find the level at which best to 
interface participatory with hierarchical environments. 

There is always a certain danger that new forms become ends in 
themselves rather than means to more important ends. The ultimate 
goal of participatory arrangements is to improve the internal relation- 
ships between members of the institutions involved and particularly to 
improve the quality of relationships between teachers and students. It 
appeared to us that a disproportionate amount of time and effort is 
expended on the structural, formal aspects of participation which may 
not have commensurate effect on teaching and research situations. 

Question 11 : In the course of the last few years, many Norwegian 
institutions have experimented with arrangements for increased 
participation of many constituencies in the decision-making 
process. T'he Regional Colleges and the University of Tromsje^ 
have developed particularly intensive formats and have had some 
years' experience in working with them. In the schools, an 
elaborate formal arrangement is now being put into practice. 
By what means will it be possible to identify the appropriate level 
of interface between the environment of participation and hierar - 
chical institutions ? 

What measures are being undertaken, by Norwegian authorities 
or, more importantly, at decentralized levels, to ensure that 
participation takes place in a form which affects the fundamental 
transactions of education ? 

What measures are being undertaken to prepare teachers and 
students for the processes of participation ? 
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other than head counts, what cr iteria, s tan dards and indicators 
will be employed by ministry and institutional officials to judge 
success in participatory environments and in terms of external 
mission ? 

f) Integration and diversity 

Taken as a whole, recent developments and proposed policies for 
Norwegian education represent an attempt to deal with it as a total sys- 
tem which should be integrated. The educational systems of most 
countries retain aspects of earlier historical periods and of unplanned 
process of growth, and the resulting educational discontinuities usually 
lead to serious injustices. In the case of Norway the elimination of such 
discontinuities is the purpose of well-reasoned policies toward integration. 

However, we were struck by the fact that certain discontinuities 
in the Norwegian educational system appear to play a vital role in 
maintaining its diversity: the relative independence of the Teachers 
Colleges ifrom the universities, and the attraction which the non-aca- 
demic aspects of the Regional Colleges exercise on students are probably 
a vital force in maintaining the policy of differential exit points and 
multi-dimensional criteria for success. In view of the importance of 
this ''uncoupling" of the educational system , we feel that one of the 
dangers of pursuing a policy of integration is that one set of values 
may tend to predominate throughout the educational system; experience 
in other countries suggests that this" most likely will be the value rep- 
resented by the universities. Consequently we feel that any policy of 
integration should be accompanied by one emphasizing the vital diver- 
sities of the educational system. The Norwegian authorities may 
actually wish to adopt policies which make direct transition from 
certain branches of the educational system to others difficult or impos- 
sible; for example requiring work experience of one or two years after 
graduation from vocational schools. Teachers Colleges or Regional 
Colleges before allowing access to the universities, and possible work 
experience of some length of time after graduation from the gymnas 
before allowing access to any institution of higher education. 

A danger of planned educational systems is that they may come to 
resemble planned cities: intelligently conceived, good to look at but 
difficult to live in because of a lack of diversity. To some extent, a 
successful policy of increased participation would. counteract this 
tendency; but there remains the distinct possibility that lack of dif- 
ferentiation within the overall system of education would tend to defeat 
policies for participation rather than be remedied by them. 

Question 12 : In recent years, Norwegian education has become 
a much more complex but also much more unified phenomenon 
than before. A conscious policy of integrat ion has been pursued 
to break down barriers between institutions which were viewed as 
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increasingly artificial and which appeared co contribute to the 
inequities of the system. Do the Norwegian authorities consider 
that the policy of integration should be limited so as to serve 
future needs? How would they determine the limit at which it 
should be curtailed? Are they considering measures to achieve 
a degree of "uncoupling" between institutions, as a means of 
preserving diversity, a diversity which will be necessary ultimately 
in a system serving people's needs for lifelong learning?. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE CONFRONTATION DISCUSSION 

In the above Section IV, 12 questions on Norwegian educational 
policy are posed for further consideration by the Norwegian authorities. 
(These questions were accepted as a basis for the discussion which 
took place between the Examiners, the Norwegian delegates and mem- 
bers of the Education Committee in the Confrontation Meeting in Paris, 
17th December, 1974. They were reproduced In this space for the 
convenience of this meeting but are now included in the following 
account ) 
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- Part Two 

RECORD OF THE CONFRONTATION MEETING 
Paris, 17th December, 1974 




ERIC 



I 



OPENING STATEMENT 
by 

Mrs. Ingrid Eide 
for the Norwegian Delegation 

Let me first thank the OECD for arranging an examination of 
Norway's educational policy, and for recruiting such competent and 
devoted persons to perform the exaniination. Norway wanted this 
examination. During recent decades many changes have been made in 
our educational system, involving extensive national discussion and 
debate, and it was time for us to exchange opinions with outsiders. 

My comments will only offer some observations, mostly of a more 
general nature, in addition to and as possible explanations of what is 
already presented by our examiners. 

An evaluation like this is a kind of joint venture, where the 
examined party organises the examination and to some extent thereby 
becomes responsible for conclusions drawn on the basis of evidence 
provided, including possible misunderstandings. 'So, if we are critical 
across this table, we are in a way mutuarlly responsible for what is 
criticized. v , . * 

In organising the tolTr for our E 
misunderstanding that frequently occurs in communications with 
foreigners about Norway. Foreigners have the impression that Norway 
is at theperiphery.of the -world, and that is correct, arid they haye the 
idea that Norway is small, which is correct too. But fellow Europeans 
mostly overlook the fact that-in shkpe Norway is almost as long as air 
of the rest of>Europe. This makes us a/'big" country, in a sense. We 
wanted to show the examiners the entire stretch of the land , we sent 
them from South to North, from East to West. An image of the coun- 
try may have developed that is almost the image you get from an air- : 
plane: the country is almost uninhabited, mostly uninhabitable; it is 
not a modern, industrialized country. We brought the Examiners to 
the periphery of the periphery. It gave them perhaps a cultural shock, 
where Norway was considered as more strange, less industrialized, 
more unique than we really are. If an exaggerated impression of 
uniqueness developed, it is our fault, because of the way we organised 
their stay in our country. 

What we wanted to exp.lain was the ways in which we try to match 
institutions to this strange land of ours. In planning we have to take 



into account the small number of people, the dispersed settlement, 
the peculiarities of our geography and climate. 

I have already mentioned that the Examiners may have exaggerated 
the uniqueness which has made us rather reluctant to import and automatical- 
ly put to use what we have learnt abroad. We have tried to filter, and to 
seek solutions at home rather than just copying. This makes it par- 
ticularly important for us to be examined, observed, and corrected 
from the outside. vVe feel that the OECD examination has served this 

- purpose.- , _ 

Despite the characteristics of our geography, we are a homogeneous 
population, ethnically speaking. This population is dispersed in small 
communities, on islands, in valleys; there are few towns by European 
standards. Communication was traditionally difficult and still is. We 
have had population moves like other countries, and urbanization 
corresponding to it. But it is on a scale different from what is found 
elsewhere. 

And more important: there is political consensus that the coun- 
try must continue to have a population living a dispersed pattern, and 
that we must pay for it and construct for it. We do not want an exces- 
sive amount of mobility, either geographically or in other terms. 
Equality, dignity, self-respect must have a basis different from that 
offered by steps on a ladder of prestige. 

In this country, and this for us is a fact of life, it has to this day 
been necessary for people to work hard in order to survive at all. 
Everybody had to work. Compared to the rest of Europe, we never 
had a large leisured class that could live in urban centres and be 
''civilized" in the European tradition. We had to be rather practical 
about attempts in this direction. I believe that it is correct to say that 
we always had to combine the head and the hand more than most other 
European countries. 

Some of the observations our Examiners made refer to more 
recent efforts in the same tradition: we shall try to combine different 
types of school -that normally lead to very different positions in life 
into one, cohesive system, one school, if you like. Neither in the 
individual human being nor in the population at large did we ever want 
a segregation between doing a practical job, and using one's head. 

Let me briefly also draw your attention to another factor of impor- 
tance to our educational policies: we are at the same time an old and 
a new nation. 

As a new nation we have in this century had to face the problem of 
nation building. In order to make one cohesive nation out of a population 
as dispersed as ours, a centrally organised school system became an 
important mechanism. A common, basic amount of knowledge, a 
common set of values were crucial, and the school system was the 
channel. However, from the very beginning some decisions were 
decentralized: the selection of teachers, the necessary adjustments 
of school days to seasonal work, the provision of classrooms, the local 
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use of school facilities etc. But the decision to have schools, their 
structure and content, and partly their economy, were subject to 
central decision. It is only today, with other mechanisms providing 
the necessary degree of cohesion and with new channels of commu- 
nication, that new efforts are made to decentralize decisions concerning 
the educational system. 

As an old nation, the country had a fairly strong legal tradition. 
The vikings stated a thousand years ago that it was with law the coun- 
try should be built, and not ruined by non-law. Even today Norwegians 
frequently and perhaps naively refer to law, and law-making as the 
source of power. Law-making is of course centralized, resting In 
the national assembly. Any :;hanges In the way the country is run 
must, by definition, be a centralized effort, as correctly remarked 
by our Examiners when they refer to the system as being decentralized 
from the centre. In a way, this is a formal argument, but it must be 
understood against this local belief in law-making and in "building the 
country by laws*'. 

As noted by the Examiners, the school system has expanded 
gradually, inspired by the belief in the value of education for the 
individual and for society. Expansion haa partly been dictated by 
the availability of resources; money, buildings, time available for 
those who shall be educated, teachers adequately trained. Recent 
years have seen the expansion from seven to nine years of school for 
everybody, and we are now in the middle of expanding the school sys- 
tem so as to offer facilities for those who want an additional one, two 
or three years. You can look at this also from the point of decen- 
tralization: educational opportunity exists today in an ever more widely 
dispersed pattern geographically and socially, but also in expansion of 
subjects and methods, and" the challenge Is now to avoid a corresponding 
expansion in centralized decision making. 

For us the value of education does not He primarily in the mobility 
- socially and geographically - it offers to the individual who goes 
through the system In a certain way and with a certain amount of 
success. I have already mentioned education and nation building. In 
a democracy it makes you belong to society, it is a condition for par- 
ticipation, more generally speaking. It is of course also related to 
specific occupations and professions. But increasingly the aim is to 
gear education to the local community or region, preventing us from 
becoming "a nation of movers". 

The collective aspect, in addition to the individual one, and son^e** 
times as a contrast to it, is seriously considered Particularly in 
adult education the idea is emphasized that education shall improve the 
conditions of a collectivity, at work or in a community. The idea is not 
to offer another and better career to the few most successful. 

If our people are to make a living in a country like ours with many 
communities so small that they would not be judged viable by European 
standards, the life of those communities must offer a wide spectrum of 
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activities to its inhabitants. Each citizen must have more knowledge, 
more innovative and creative capacity, more ability to participate than 
that which is strictly required in his or her particular job. 

The labour movement is committed to Improving the relationship 
between man and work. One of the-waySMn which to improve the 
quality of working life is to educate the ih^ividual beyond what is 
strictly required We want intellectual capacity, creativity and re- 
sponsibility preserved and activated in a much wider variety of jobs 
than today. Hence the way work is done at school, the way organi- 
sation and participation functions within the school is not important 
only with a view to the school itself, but as a training ground for later 
phases in life with responsibility at work, in the community and in the 
fam i ly. 

The Examiners paid attention to the recent debate we had over the 
grade issue, but missed one aspect of it: by our abortive attempt at 
abolishing the traditional grade system, we wanted to develop a sys- 
tem of evaluation that took better care of the relationship between the 
individual pupil and the work carried out. It was the work itself, 
rather thai: he expectation of a gtade, good or bad, that should carry 
value to the child, and motivate it. 

You may say that our attempt is to add those qualities to the 
school that we feel society and working life should have, thinking that 
there may be a "spillover". 

You may choose to call this an adjustment of schools to working 
life, but it is at least an attempt at an offensive adjustment. The 
Examiners point to the importance placed on teachers rather ^'*an 
teaching material in Norwegian schools, and the resources used on 
training and retraining of teachers. We are increasingly aware of the 
necessity to use the environment as such as teaching material, par- 
ticularly in communities away from the bigger centres. The world is 
brought to children via modern mass media, also used in schools. What 
the school can offer is to help the child relate to and identify with the 
local community and its physical environment. A teacher who also 
has local knowledge is a better medium here than any centrally pro- 
duced teaching material. 

Another critical point mentioned, with reference to other coun- 
tries, is the particular problems of working class youths, and you 
warn us of a possible similar development. But our hope is that our 
reforms in the school system, our community and district policies, 
and our efforts to enhance the qualities of working life can prevent an 
undesired development with breakdown of identity, dignity and other 
human qualities. 

Another question is whether we shall in the future be able to break 
the trend all modern societies seem to be following: the segregation 
of learning and teaching, pupils and teachers from the rest of the 
population. Formerly schools had a more limited set of tasks, school 
less time, and a lot was learnt from people other than teachers in 
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intergenerational settings. One aspect of adult education is the creation 
of new intergenerational settings where the young and old can learn 
simultaneously, where the teacher may be younger than the pupils, 
and the pupils in many ways more knowledgeable than their teachers, 
where learning can take place outside schools and add qualities to 
working life: a whole new set of educational situations will emerge. 

You also point to the need for some reforms in our system of 
piiblic administration. This is indeed a problem of which we have 
been aware for some time, for several years it has been discussed in 
a special committee, and its suggestions are now gradually implemented. 

1 have tried to give you an idea of what our country is like, and 
what our political goals - and constraints - are. If we are to succeed 
in maintaining a population that lives dispersed, but still takes part 
in a general process of modernization, we must make communities 
and regions more viable also in the sense of having a more complete 
system of education. We are presently in a phase where the decen- 
tralization' of higher education is a fact: the country has four univer- 
sities, including the newest at Tromsj^ which is far North. In addition 
a system of regional colleges is being developed, and to the present 
regional colleges some of which were visited by the Examiners - will 
be added existing schools at the level of higher'education in the various 
reg:ons. .They will be linked together organisationally but not moved 
to one big campus. Between the schools of engineering, social work, 
teacher education and the presently established regional colleges an 
integration process will take place that corresponds in many ways to 
the integration of *'chairs*' into universities in European history. Some 
of the problems mentioned by the Examiners in their report on the 
regional colleges will, hopefully, be counteracted when the well-estab- 
lished, practically-oriented schools are joined to them. 

I shall not, Mr. Chairman, go into more detail, but only again say 
how fruitful the examination has already been to us. The Examiners* 
report will continue to be for us both mirror and source. I thank you 
for the report and look forward to today»s discussion of the 12 questions 
raised by the Examiners. 



II 



OPENING STATEMENT 

by 

Mr. Konrad von Moltke 
for the Examiners 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, friends from Norway, This 
is the first time in the course of this exercise that we have sat this 
far apart,* and I hope we will succeed in bridging the distance and 
entering into a full discussion of the many issues which the Norwegian 
system of education has raised in our minds. ' . 

Perhaps I should begin with a point of clarification about my role 
in introducing the Examiners and their report. I speak not as a chair- 
man but simply by virtue of having spent more time on the writing of 
this report than my colleagues. At no time have we worked in any 
way other than as colleagues, and I hope you will understand that it will 
be impossible for us to work in any other manner today. When ques- 
tions are introduced, one of us will initiate the question, but we will 
all feel free to enter the discussion to supplement or complement what 
has been said. • 

I speak for all three of us with full confidence in saying that we 
have felt it an honour, a pleasure and an enlightening experience to 
participate as Examiners in this exercise.. It is not always that things 
which are honourable and pleasurable are also enlightening. In this 
sense we all owe a debt of gratitude to the OECD for inviting us to 
participate and particularly to our Norwegian friends for the way in 
which they have conducted this exercise. 

The discussions which we have had - all over Norway, as 

Mrs. Elde pointed out .-^wlth between three.and four. hundred.persons^ 

in the course of only two weeks - were invariably open, frank and 
help{ul. I would like to emphasize that all of the questions w;e have 
raised were also raised by someone during our conversations in Norway; 
however, of course, formulation and relative emphasis are only our 
owa 

It is one of the ironies of an open discussion in a situation such as 
this that the questions the Examiners ask in the end can be unpleasant 
questions, simply because the discussion has been open ^nd frank. 

* A reference to the size of the meeting room. 
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Therefore, we would all like to make a few general comments to 
preface the discussion which will follow so as to make quite clear 
that we are in general, and often in specific, sympathy with the policies 
and with the means for implementing them which the Norwegian edu- 
cational authorities have adopted. I believe that to agree does not 
mean to cease to raise critical questions. In fact, it would be most 
unfortunate if those who applaud a set of policies were unwilling to 
ask the most difficult questions. 

Let me therefore quote from our document a brief passage which 
may be viewed as a summary of our impressions. We say there: 

»^Tndoubtedly, Norway is currently pursuing a carefully coordinated, 
ambitious, advanced set of educational policies. It may seem 
churlish to pick at the complex of interlocking policies which have 
been set in motion, particularly when many of them are in con- 
formity with what we would consider some of the best theoretical 
work on education available. The preceding discussion should have 
shown that the Norwegian authorities are not blind to the complexities 
of the policies being pursued, that they are not pursuing isolated 
policy objectives without awareness of the existence of peripheral 
effects and have not fallen into many of the pitfalls which have 
made progress towards established goals so difficult in other 
countries. In fact, we consider Norway an example of the successes 
which can be achieved with what might be termed "classical" edu- 
cational policies and would agree that many of the newer policies 
represent an important step beyond such "classical'^ policy mea- 



sures. 



The order of the questions for discussion 

Because Norway is pursuing policies which in our view should be 
of interest to all Member countries, we hope that the documents which 
have been prepared can provide the basis for a discussion in which all 
members of this Committee will wish to participate. The series of 
questions which we have raised are questions we, felt were appropriate 
to a written argued statement. However, in our opinion the oral 
situation presented by today's meeting dictates a different approach to 
the questions. We have discussed among ourselves the most productive 
way of entering into today's discussion and we would like to raise the 
questions - the flow of the discussion permitting - under the following 
general headings: 

i) The Process of Decentralization 

Questions 1 and 2 (page 74) 
ii) The National Councils 

Question 4 (pages 78, 79) 
iii) The Regional Colleges 
Question 10 (page 81) 
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W) 


LifoJong Atsaming and the Content of Kducation 




Question s (pAge 85) 


V) 


IJxeAong learning for teachers 




Queiitiious 7 and 8 (pages 87 and SS) 


vi) 


Participation 




Question 11 (ipage 


vii) 


Integration and Diversity 




Question 12 (page 


vih) 


Education, Oil and the Industrial Society 




Questions 5 and 6 (pages 89 > 90) 



Question three, which we have presently bracketed, can perhaps 
be d-^alt with while discussing the other eleven questions. We will 
be glad Indeed if we can cover in the time available the entire area 
on which questions have been raised^ 

(To anticipate this record it should be noted here that the actual 
course of the following discussion - because of time limitations - 
dealt with only six of the above areas; (i) through (v) and (viii). ) 
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THE DISCUSSION 

THE PROCESS OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Mr. Renwick introduced questions one and two; 

In the course of developing a centralized system of education, 
Norway has had to institute a number of controls over the development 
of institutions of education throughout the country. In recent years, a 
loosening of such controls has been envisaged, described variously as 
a policy of regionalization, decentralization, participation or differ- 
entiation. How do the Norwegian authorities plan to solve the paradox 
of decentralization from the centr6? Which measures of control do 
they feel need to be maintained unchanged, which need to be transformed 
into frames of reference, and which would they expect to abolish alto- 
gether? We refer specifically to: Budget rules, legal requirements , 
the activities of advisory bodies, the national examination system , 
national criteria for teacher training and teacher employment, central 
control over research budgets and research priorities and centralized 
Innovation strategies. 

Are Norwegian authorities considering the development of inter - 
mediate interface institutions at the county or regional levels? If so , 
what aspects of the present work of the central bodies would be trans - 
ferred to such institutions and would their role be defined in terms of 
controlling decentralized institutions or providing support functions ? 

Mr. Renyrick pointed out that these questions were based not only 
on the text immediately precedingthem but also substantially on the Exam- 
iners* general perceptions of Norway outlined in Chapter I. He empha- 
sized how much the Examiners were impressed by the processes of 

consultation which prevail in* Norway and then said: ™^ ^ 

''Historically, the essential initiatives have been taken centrally 
after exhaustive national debate, and the resulting policies have 
been applied nationally. But the Norwegian government is now 
committed to a wide range of policies that aim at decentralization, 
regional development and diversification of Institutions. We found 
ourselves asking \^ether and to; what extent the attitudes, values 
and institutions that are at tde heart of Norway's success as a 
centralized democracy will need to be transformed if the. policies 
pointing toward decentralization were to flourish, *' 
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There seem to be two political themes that are central to Norwegian 
public life at the present time that bear on this matter. One is the 
impulse towards equality, the other the impulse towards self-deter- 
mination. Many of the educational policies of the central government 
are policies for equality, and all the legitimating devices of Norwegian 
public life are directed towards their success. But in the current 
mood in Norway there is a strong pull towards self-determination at 
levels below that of the nation Itself. The question is the extent to 
which the values of equality and self-determination may find them- 
selves compatible in decision-making arenas below the level of central 
authority. 

The above two questions accordingly raise issues of power, 
legitimation, administrative organisation, attitude and expertise. 
While they arise in the context of one country - Norway - the Examiners 
were suggesting that they may have relevance to several other Mem- 
ber countries. 

Mr. Eide responded for Norway by pointing out that there exists 
in Norway an historical tradition of strong political bodies at local 
levels. It can be emphasized that centralization in education is much 
older than the Examiners* Report would suggest. However, since 
early in this century there have been indications of a trend toward 
decentralization, and this has been reinforced in recent years. 
Mr. Eide did not believe that Norwegians recognized in the issue of 
decentralization the paradox identified by the examiners: "If there is 
no local wish to take decisions, there is, of course, no point in not 
making central decisions. When pressures for decentralization arise 
at local levels, then is the time to decentralize. At the same time, 
it is not necessary to wait until you cannot avoid it. 

The dilemma more likely to be recognized in Norway is that when 
one central body relinquishes authority, there is always the risk that 
some other central body such as groups of experts or professional 
associations, or even other government agencies, may move in to 
take up the power. 

This became a central issue to which this part of the discussion 
returned several times. For example, the Delegate from Denmark 
(Mr. Goldschmidt) mentioned that Danish policies for decentralization 
in education raised similar questions. Since 1970 many central admin- 
istrative functions have been transferred to counties and municipalities 
subsequent to a reform of the size of these bodies. This process of 
decentralization may be raising unforeseen problems. In Denmark 
there are associations of municipalities and counties and in these 
forums negotiations can take plac^* with the government concerning 
investment and financing priorities or other issues of national concern. 
These associations have been developing their own bureaucracies. 
For example, salary negotiations with municipal employees now take 
place within the framework of these associations so as to avoid com- 
petition between the municipalities. There has also been a tendency 
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for these new bureaucracies to set standards for school buildings and 
equipment and increasingly for other activities in the schools. The 
danger in this development is that it may result in a shadow Mininstry 
of Education which is far removed at the local level from the parlia- 
mentarians who are responsible for education. "Do you foresee any 
development of that kind in Norway, and if you do, how would you try 
to avoid it?" asked the Danish delegate. 

In response to this question Mr. Eide stated that the Norwegian 
authorities could understand the danger ,of such a development in 
principle since similar associations exist in Norway. The bureaucracy 
at this level, however, is not yet very substantial. Moreover, in edu- 
cational matters, national authorities and the associations of local 
authorities have had a number of joint interests. For example, there 
has been a joint determination to maintain central salary scales. 
Correspondingly we have certainly an alliance in another general 
policy area: namely, in trying to avoid the emergence of differentiation 
in quality between^similar. institutions - an institutional hierarchy in 
which, unofficially at least, some schools are "good" and others are known 
to be "bad". On issues such as these, cooperation with the common body 
of the municipalities is possible. In. the long run, howeiver, the risk 
is very real. The Norwegians cannot say that thUy have a definitive 
answer to this risk, and coming circumstances may provide the means 
for individual municipalities to promote themselves above the others. 
"Up to now politically this has not been a major problem in the edu- 
cation field because there has been a kind of commonality of policy 
objectives, " concluded Eide. . ^ :■ 

Later, the Examiners again pressed for further clarification on 
this question of conditions for decentralization, asking: 

"Does one create the mechanisms for participation before the 
demand is there, or does one wait until the demand arises? 
Norway has now, as far as we can see, decided to create a 
mechanism of participation in the schools which could become a 
vehicle for channelling the demand. The question which we are 
raising is whether this action does not also channel the kind of 
participation one then gets into a context which is viewed as being 
initiated from the centre and contributing to the implementation 
of centrally defined policies? This is a danger which can serve 
to negate the positive effects one may hope to achieve. " 

; agreed to the proposition that one should not decentralize 
before there i« a demand for it; but on the other hand, one should not 
wait until everybody wants it. The minimum requirement would be 
that ". . . quite a few should already have demanded it - I don't think 
one can give a more exact answer to that particular question. " 

In his opening remarks Mr. Eide had pointed out that "centralization" 
and "decentralization" are very loose words. He had been surprised to 
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discover that in some ways the highly decentralized British system 
was much more centralized than that of Norway where, for example, 
central authority cannot control the establishment of new schools or 
new courses as is possible in England. In consequence he urged 
caution in the use of general terms such as centralization and decen- 
tralization. In order to bring the discussion to more specific issues 
which might illustrate the meaning of these general terms, supplementary 
questions were raised concerning examinations and on the authority to 
establish new courses. 

Mr. von Moltke pointed out that in referring to the "abolition of 
examinations*', the examiners were not referring to the present policy 
to abolish grades but rather more specifically to the examinations at 
the end of upper secondary school. Consequently, he posed the ques- 
tion: "Is there a policy in principle to abolish this examination, as 
the response of the Norwegian Delegation might suggest? If so, this 
is a very significant decision, and one which is sure to be of interest 
to other countries which are facing the same problem. " He then 
requested further clarification on the measure of control exercised by 
central authorities in Norway over the establishment of new courses: 
"It was our understanding that in the compulsory sector the amount of 
flexibility in the distribution of hours between courses was very clearly 
defined. There was a certain amount of flexibility in the form in which 
courses were then conducted In the post-compulsory sector there 
certainly was more flexibility. " 

In response, Mr. Eide pointed out that while only a limited amount 
of the minimum-curriculum is open to free choice by the schools, 
nearly all schools offer more than the minimum number of hours - up 
to 20% more - and everything that goes beyond the minimum is at the 
school's discretion subject to approval by the Ministry. This approval 
gives substantial leeway. 

Mrs. Eide linked the reforms of the curriculum through the 
M^nsterplan to the question of examinations. Increased flexibility in 
the compulsory sector had effectively made it impossible to maintain 
centralized examination systems for the first six years of school. 
Moreover, the reality of the teaching situation nowadays often brings 
^ °^ ^"^j®^^ tfi^chers use new pedagogical approaches, 

such as project-oriented teaching. Again, even where a municipality 
restricts itself to the minimum prescribed curriculum, this leaves 
some flexibility at the disposal of individual schools - time during 
which they can establish contact with "non-teaching teachers" in the" 
local environment, characteristic elements of the local community. 

What was emerging from this discussion was the picture of the 
movement toward decentralization in Norway as a delicate political 
process. Mr. Eide described the process for choosing which central 
controls to relinquish as a dynamic one and stated that Norwegian 
policy would be evolutionary, moving a few steps at a time. Thus, the 
recent changes in grading policies in Norway have given rise to serious 
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consideration ot* the corollary idea that the examination system may 
be abolished at the upper secondary level. However, Norway is not 
prepared for that political move yet, and it may turn out that the 
decision cannot be made In the future. 

An even more striking example was drawn from the Norwegian 
experience in the field of innovation. Twenty years ago there wa» 
fairly rigid regulation of local schools by central prescription. The 
Experimentation Act then made it possible to take any class, any 
school or any municipality out of the existing regular legislation for 
schools and to put it under the Experimentation Act, under the condition 
that it be approved by the National Council for Innovation in Education. 
In the last twenty years this measure has been a driving force for 
innovation in Norway. In the meantime, however, national legislation 
has changed in such a manner as to allow any school to initiate exper- 
iments on its own authority which would twenty years ago have required 
the approval of the Council. As the Examiners point out, said Eide, 
the role of central innovation bodies may have become superfluous. 
What they have overlooked, however, is that this situation has been 
created by the central body of innovation. 

Mrs. Eide further supplemented this description of relevant 
political developments by pointing out that Norway was planning to 
introduce direct elections to repi^esentative bodies at the county level 
next year and that these bodies will have the ability to levy taxes. 
These changes would tend to make decentralization more of a reality. 
The financing of the Norwegian educational system can be described 
as horizontal: the elementary schools are the responsibility of the 
communities, the secondary schools are controlled at the county level, 
and higher education is a responsibility of the state. The new develop- 
ment in the Regional Colleges is that they are subject to a board which 
has a majority of members nominated by county-level authorities 
- even though appointment rests within the Ministry. Thus, the 
principle of horizontal decision-making and horizontal budgeting in 
Norwegian .education is a firm principle. 



Mr. Ziegler introduced question 4 concerning the role of the 
National Councils in general and specifically of the National Council 
for Innovation in Education in the process of innovation at the local 
level. 

The National Council for Innovation in Education has played a 
central rtfle in initiating and carrying out most experiments of any 
significance during the past few years. However, if diversification is 
to take place accordin g: to local prerogatives, such experiments should 
be initiated, operated and evaluated locally (although assistance could 
be provided from outside but only when requested); the teachers, whose 
attitudes and sense of mission will be affected by any lasting innovation. 
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should have co-determination in the initiation, operation and evalua tion 
of such experiments. By what measures could such a perspective for 
innovation be implemented in Norwegian schools? S pecifically, what 
measures must be adopted to devolve the authority and respo nsibility 
of existing National Councils in such a manner that local bodies will 
take advantage of the new opportunities which are being made available 
to them ? 

Mr. Ziegler pointed out that policy-makers and education experts 
tend to discuss major policy issues in a formal language. Terms 
such as decentralization, participation, innovation or experimentation 
have become part of an international language of educational policy: 
"We have tended to reify those terms rather than to ask what will be 
served in education if we begin to really enable its participants to dif- 
ferentiate themselves. " Mr. Ziegler emphasized the Examiners* 
sense of sympathy and even identification with the historical develop- 
ment of Norwegian educational policies. He then turned to the problem 
of the identifiable needs of the future and asked, "What are the variety 
of skills, attitudes and understandings which a population must have 
in order to be able to live in a world and, therefore, in a country, in 
which, the economic, social and political problems magnify and become 
less connected with the past history? What I am asking, in effect, is 
whether policies for decentralization, for participation at the local 
level of students, parents, and teachers for the development of new 
kinds of ideas and practices in teaching and learning is not indeed a 
matter for survival. Als^o a question which is now posing itself is: 
"How much can one pertarb a system before it is in danger of running 
out of control ?" 

Mr. Ziegler continued by stating a principle: that the more 
diverse the society, the greater the likelihood that it will find within 
itself the necessary resources to meet new situations. Perhaps the 
new policies which are emerging in Norway after the highly success- 
ful effort at providing universal formal educational opportunities must 
be seen in this light. After the exemplary role which the Council for 
Innovation in Education has played in the process of changing Norwegian 
education in past years, it appeared to the Examiners that it had 
taken on the character of a part of the central authorities. If the 
Examiners' understanding of present Norwegian policy is correct, it 
may be necessary to develop some new kinds of instrument to enable 
local initiatives to embrge. The National Councils have reached a 
point in their development where it may be difficult for them to serve 
the purpose of encouraging local initiative. Thus, "We would be very 
Interested to understand more precisely what measures may be adopted 
to devolve the authority and the responsibility of the national councils 
in such a manner that the willingness and the capability to develop these 
new initiatives and understanding of the new practice of teaching and 
learning emerge from the local initiatives. " 
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Mr. Aase responded for the Norwegian Delegation. He mentioned 
that there are 14 national councils which have played an important role 
in developing equality in education. The Council for Innovation has 
played a dominant role in developing the nine-year comprehensive 
school, as it will in the extension to twelve-year comprehensive 
schooling In addition to these national reforms, the Coimcil has 
assisted local and regional initiatives. In the next five or ten years 
this may be its main duty. Mr. Aase then stated: 

"I think we have to discuss the possibility of abolishing this 
Council altogether because once we want to decentralize I think 
we have to let the educational initiative come from the bottom, 
from the schools, the local areas or the regional authorities. We 
> also have to start the discussion about other national councils. We 
may have to discuss the possibility of abolishir - ihe Council for 
Teacher Training Colleges. This may help them to get away from 
their present uniformity. In a new White Paper, the Ministry has 
proposed to do away with the national council for the Regional 
Colleges. So this development may already have started. On the 
other hand, the Ministry is, in the same White Paper, discussing 
the possibility of creating a new national council for higher edu- 
cation, including universities as well as regional colleges. 

Mr. Aase emphasized that nations which have created centralized 
systems face difficulties in decentralizing and expressed his opinion 
that many local initiatives had been killed in the course of implementing 
the policies for equality and that he would hope to see these local ini- 
tiatives come up in the future. 

Mr. BjOrnes then pointed. out that the role of the councils was 
subject to review but that no final decision had been taken. The National 
Council for Innovation in Education and the Councillor Teachers Colleges 
cut across the borders of several t3rpes of schools, creating much poten- 
tial conflict, especially in the case of the National Council for Innovation 
in Education. "We don't think that restructuring the council system 
v/ill have much decentralization effect; but what we hope will lead to 
mor^ decentralized innovation is the new legislation which is in part 
the result of experiments carried out by the National Council for Inno- 
vation in Education. The new laws make it possible to carry out inno- 
vation and experiments without using the special law on innovation in 
education and the corresponding council. " 

Furthermore, Mr. Bjttrnes expected that the role of the Innovation 
Council would be reduced as more innovation took place in the schools, 
which would also tend to involve the teachers more heavily through their 
role in the recently created school participation bodies. The Ministry 
is aware of the potential role of the councils as centralizing agencies 
so that much care is taken in delegating authority to individual schools 
and to local and regional authorities rather than through the councils. 

Mr. Eide added that the actual role of the councils may differ from 
their apparent position as central agencies: in some instances they may 
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tend to act as central representatives of the schools. Moreover the 
examiners may have focused too heavily on the role of the National 
Council for Innovation in Education in bringing about the major r.rforms 
in comprehensive education."" Besides this, the Council was able to 
sanction individual experiments in single schools so that most schools 
in Norway have run an experiment on their own initiative under the 
authority of the Council in the past years. In some areas, Norway has 
gone even further towards decentralizing than the examiners seem 
willing to countenance, for instance, by placing the very substantial 
resources for teacher development in the hands of the teachers them- 
selves rather than creating the kind of intermediate institutions which 
the Examiners appear to envfsion. 

Mr. Ren wick reaffirmed that the Examiners were aware of the 
role of the National Council for Innovation in Education in sponsoring 
local initiative. Fie felt, also, that the discussion had clearly focused 
on the issue the Examiners had been wishing to raise, namely how the 
Norwegians are going about decentralizing those elements of this sys- 
tem which up to the present time have been centralised. In particular, 
the introductory remark made by Mrs. Eide concerning the profound 
importance of legal measures in Norwegian society had been highlighted. 
The characteristic respect for law v^^as being turned against the long- 
standing tendency towards conformity by enactment of a law which 
prescribed the legal limits for deviation from the law. This is a par- 
ticularly striking illustration of the way in which Norwegians are 
attempting to decentralize a centralized system. 

THE REGIONAL COLLEGES 

Mr. von Moltke introduc^id question 10 concerning the Regional 
Colleges: 

The almost unanimous support for the Regional Colleges could be 
interpreted more as an expression of the long-standing demand fo r 
greater equality in terms of equivalent services for all parts of th e 
country and less as a conTmTtment to newer missions connected wi th 
life-long learning and the development of regionally specialized in sti- 
tutions. Despite notable advancement toward these new missions, 
this report briefly tries to recognize major factors whic h seem to be 
working against them. What are the policies and measu res designed 
to avoid having the Colleges become adjuncts standardized to the uni - 
versities, and tc as sure their growth as uniquely regional institutio n s 
which can serve the needs for adult education ? 

Mr. von Moltke observed that the term Regional Colleges was 
being used most recently in Norway to designate not only the new insti- 
tutions which have been created under the name of distriktshbgskole 
but that it is coming to mean a cluster of institutions of higher educa- 
tion of different character within a given region. The redefinition, 
which has taken form in the months since the Examiners' visit, affects 
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what the Examiners* Report has to say about the new institutions 
within this cluster which were thus far known by themselves as Re- 
gional Colleges and have received so much attention both in Norway 
and abroad. It is important to differentiate between these cwo definitions 
of the term Regional College. *'The possibility that the newly created 
institutions might tend to identify more strongly with the universities 
is less worrisome if they are part of a cluster of institutions. W^at 
it leaves as a major question is how the new and special roles of adult 
education and regional provisions which ':/ere originally assigned to 
the new institutions will be performed within the cluster which is now 
to be known as a Regional College. Referring to the UTitten question 
in the report, von Moltke observed that its specific thrust mujt now 
be broadened to cover the issues raised within the context of a cluster 
of institutions, some of which have a strong and clearly defined mis- 
sion in relation to the ^'front load" element of the educational system. 

In reply, Mr. Aase mentioned that not only the Regional Colleges 
but also the Teacher Training Colleges have been offering a third year 
of instruction to practising teachers; the Technical Colleges have 
perhaps the widest experience with adult education The experience 
of the Regional Colleges is varied. Some have been able to develop 
programmes for adult education while others have not. To achieve 
results, *'l think the Regional Board for higher education within a 
country has to decide that a certain amount of money must be devoted 
to part-time education. Although Parliament passed legislation 
enabling Regional Colleges to devote 25% of their resources to adult 
education, the actual figure is closer to 5%. If this is to increase, 
the County Board should act to increase the percentage gradually. 

Mrs. Eide emphasized that adult education should develop both in 
the new and in the old institutions within the cluster of institutions, 
'*both as a cooperative enterprise between these units which are now 
segregated and as a task within each single unit, " For instance, the 
task of imparting the skills required to make possible the new an.bitious 
forms of worker participation in industry which are currently being 
developed may provide impetus to cooperation between the units of the 
Regional Colleges. 

The problem of front-loading was not as serious in Norway as in 
most other countries, Mrs. Eide stated: enrolment figures show that 
there are many older students in the universities who have not been 
studying continuously but have alternated between work and study. In 
the vocational schools one will find many students 25 years of age or 
more. The Regional Colleges have an even higher average age than 
the universities. 

Mr. Papadopoulos from the Secretariat requested clarification of 
the rationale for the creation of the Regional Colleges in the context 
of the policy for integration at the post-compulsory level; whereas 
the Background Report had specifically rejected the Danish approach 
of creating university centres, he could not tell from his reading of it 
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what had been the positive goals whiof were being pursued. In par- 
ticular, there remained the ques:fi n Kvhelher the Regional Colleges 
would not find themselves serving as institutions which prepared 
students for universities. In this regard it is particularly important 
whether the Regional Colleges have indeed established their independent 
status with respect to rewards and car^' -^nortUiii' for graduates. 
Mr. Aase responded by pointing out nces between the geo- 

graphical situation of Norway and Der he main purpose in the 

creation of the Regional Colleges had jrovide higher education 

in all counties. Moreover, the Regiona* v oUege courses were mainly 
short-cycle vocational and oriented towards local job opportunities so 
that graduates could enter work directly, 

'Uv '...legate from Canada (Mr. Hrabi) referred to the examiners* 
qucc concerning the need to reorient all educational institutions 

il' ;;^rning is to be achieved in later life. He asked whether 
the ^0 an Delegation accepted this thesis and if so, what changes 
they foresee in the earlier phases of education in their country, 

Mr. Eide agreed that the principle of lifelong learning implies a 
reorientation of primary education. The disagreement with the exam- 
iners would arise concerning their proposition that introducing life- 
long learning requires the creation of special institutions of adult edu- 
cation. Norway would consider achieving the proper orientation in 
institutions serving both regular education for younger people and 
aduit education the lesser problem, in comparison with the need to 
orient the entire teaching process towards lifelong education. The 
inclusion and proper recognition of the obligation towards adult edu- 
cation in the mission of the Regional and the Teacher Training Colleges 
may actually be an important means for orienting the entirety of 
teaching towards a strategy for lifelong education. He added that at 
present folk high schools do not play quite the role in adult education 
which the examiners attribute to them: a wide range of other popular 
organisations carry the major burden of reaching a large portion of 
the population. Nor\\'ay will certainly continue this form of providing 
adult education since it is often much more flexible than doing it 
through regular institutions. "But in the long run and in a development 
toward lifelong education, regular institutions would also have to be 
brought in and to carry their share of responsibility for the develop- 
ment of lx)th adult education and a general orientation towards life- 
long learning. *' 

The Delegate from Denmark (Mr. Goldschmidt) requested clar- 
ification on whether the existing institutions which are to become part 
of the new cluir ter Regional Colleges are to give up their own identity 
to become local campuses of a regional institution. If the Ministry 
finances these clusters and the Regional Board submits budget proposals 
to the Ministry, who is to decide on the relative emphasis between 
various branches at the local level, and who, for example, is ' ) de- 
termine the number of places assigned to teacher training? How are 
national figiA*es determined? 
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Mrs. Eide referred to the fact ihat Norvvay has a population of 
only 4 million, so that the countrv does not have the personnel or the 
economic resources to afford mori^; than four fully-fledged university 
insUtiitions. The purpose in creating Regional Colleges was to achieve 
a more even distribution of highf?r education resources throughout the 
country: but this was not to be done only by creating new institutions: 
existing ones had to receive due consideration in order to create a 
sufficiently broad non-university base of higher learning. "We hope 
that these institutions will ret^ain a prestige of their own. Moreover, 
there was evidence in the pattern of applications that students wished 
to attend such institutions. 

It would be a misunderstanding to think that the existing local 
institutions are about to lose their identity. What they are giving up 
is direct access tc the Ministry which some may perceive as a loss 
of status. The budget will now initiate with the institutions as before 
and go to the Regional Board, which will balance the needs regionally. 
It then passes to the'TC^nistry and enters the budget proposal to Par- 
liament. If it is decided that certain national goals need to be served, 
part of the budget may be earmarked for specific schools in specific 
regions. If this is not done, '^The Regional Board will have more or 
less the same authority over its budget as we now give to the univer- 
sities. " This new procedure is still a matter for dispute in the coun- 
try; il has been presented to Parliament in the months since the 
examiners' visit. 

The Delegate from Italy (Mr. Sette) expressed his doubts concern- 
ing the possibility of offering education without increasing geographic 
mobility, whereas containing mobility has been identified as a major 
goal of Norwegian educational policy. This appeared to be an especially 
serious problem when economic pressures were all towards greater 
mobility. In particular, he wished to know whether the Regional 
College clusters were intended to address this problem. Mr. Eide 
did not agree with the assumption that certain economic conditions 
necessarily created greater mobility: this was rather the eon,*vtjquence 
cf a certain set of policies favouring or counteracting geographical 
mobility. Norwegian policy is not trying to stop mobility but rather to 
modify the levels which might otherwise have existed. Moreover, 
Norwegians are troubled not only by geographical mobility but also by 
social mobility at the expense of others, so that educational policies 
were designed to raise the general level of achievement rather than 
individual attainment. 

The Delegate from Turkey inquired whether he was correct in 
seeing the Regional Colleges as one of the main features of an edu- 
cational decentralization which 's meant to meet the needs and aspi- 
rations oi the local population, and Mrs. Eide confirmed this general 
view. 

Mr. von Mu'tke asked how transfers from Regional Colleges to 
other institutions would be handled in view of the strong impact such 
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transfers are likely to have on both institutions involved. He then 
referred to the difficulties which the Regional Colleges were experiencing 
in using the 25% of their resources which they were theoretically allowed 
to devote to adult educatioa This is an all but universal problem of 
institutions devoted to both full-time and part-time students: they can- 
not reallocate their resources away from full-time towards partTtkne 
education. ^*The comments by Mr. Aase suggested that there is scope 
for prescriptive action in this area to assure that the funds flow in the 
direction in which the policy priorities indicate they should flow. Is 
this a decision which the district boards should take?^^ 

Mr. Aase confirmed that he would like the Regional Boards to 
prescribe the percentage of resources to be devoted to part-time edu- 
cation while realizing that this percentage may differ between the 
regions. The policy should, however, be to raise it up to 25%. 

Mrs. Eide stated that obtaining proper credits is still a problem 
in the case of new institutions devoted seriously to the problems of the 
regions. The curriculum is much more diversified and interdisciplinary 
and the universities cannot pi'operly evaluate what kind of credit should 
be given, "We are very eager that the Regional Colleges do not view 
this problem as one which directs the course of their studies: We 
want them to gain an integrity and identity of their own. " Transfer 
should be the problem of the university and of the student involved 
While initially reluctant, the universities have come to look at the 
educational programmes with much greater favour and therefore may 
increasingly find solutions which cut through the red tape. 

LIFELONG LEARNING Ay.) THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 
Mr. Ziegler then introduced question 9 : 

Lifelong learning requires a reorientation of all institations in 
the educational system. This reorientation must be express?>(: Mn 
changed content both of what is taught during the "front loading' \phasc 
of educ ation and during the subsequent periods of further education 
By what process do the Norwegian authorities intend to redefine the 
content of education in an appropriate manner and what measures do 
they propose to take to avoid structural decisions (such as the assign - 
ment of adult education to existing institutions) which make the nec- 
essary change in content unlikely? By content we mean who learas. 
what is learned^ where is it learned, how is it learned and who dete r- 
mines these matters ? 

Mr. Ziegler directed the delegates' attentio to "the metaphor of 
lifelong learning which in Norway, as in a nuniijer of other countries, 
has recent years become a new interpretive metaphor which enable 
persons to raise many questions about the development of educational 
systems. " He expressed his admiration for what has been done in 
Norway but felt that there remained some fundamental questions. The 
central one is "how to enable lifelong learning, without its being taken 
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over by a formal (uiucation system which has historically had the 
characteristics of compulsion and front-load " Are the existing insti- 
tutions of the educational system - including the Regional Colleges - 
the best place to achieve continuity of youth arul adult learning? His- 
torically there have been two fairly separa: : /stems for youth and 
adult learners. A.:> more places are openun ni. decontLiry level, 
the average level of education rises, creating a kind of iiUM-l.;gal 
compulsion to attend school for longer and longer periods. In Norv\'ay 
there has been some experience with youth leaving schools for periods 
of work and subsequently returning but, even so, the system ui youth 
education and the "non-system" of adult education have remained apart. 
The rich, historically gvov/n, highly diversified system of adult edu- 
cation has, in spite of extensive subsidies, remained largely out of 
the reach of the central administrative structure. The vital deci'.ions 
concerning who learns, what is learned and how it is learned remain 
the province of those actually involved. The new policies seem to 
aim at bringing the adult sector into the formal system of education 
which has historically been a mechanis'^ for socialization, whereas 
adults are already socialized. This leaci^i to the question, ''Which 
persons or organisations should define needs, aspirations, goals, 
teaching strategies, content, curriculum and the pedagogical practices 
in adult education?" Should adult education become more or youth 
education less systematic? 

In responding to this question for the Norwegian Delegation, 
Mr. Bjbrnes restricted himself to the sec .ndary schools since ques- 
tions concerning the Regional Colleges had already been discussed. 
Under a new law, the institutions of secondary education also have a 
measure of respppsibility for adult education. Moreover, the instruc- 
tors in the "non-system" part of adult education are often teachers 
from the schools working part-time. Vocational schools provide the 
greater portion of adult education in secondary schools. / s far as the 
content of "front-load" education is concerned, much ' '?r emphasis 
is now being placed on the teaching process and methoc ither than 
on the results. Participation in planning one's course oi study and 
reduction of grading are further means to teach young people to learn 
to assume responsibility for their education and can contribute to 
making the school appear as a place to which it is natural to return, 
even at an older age. 

A Royal Commission is presently enquiring into new and improved* 
forms of co-operation between the schools and the place of work with 
the purpose of better utilizing available technical and human resources 
of industry for further technical education Also the trade unions have 
taken a very active interest in these mat. ..rs, especially through the 
representation of workers in advisory bodies for vocational education. 

The Delegate from Germany (Mr. Roeloffs) noted the relative 
lack of concern in the Background Report for vocational training as 
occupational training rather than as a general preparation for working 
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life and a social role in society. There is evidence that in Norway a 
great deal of emphasis is placed on general aspects of vocational 
training. The shift from apprenticeship programmes to full-time 
vocational training in schools appear.s to have been possible without 
great friction. This reflects a remarkable ability to make major 
changes successfully. 

Mr. Bjttrnes admitted that the Background Report did not cover 
the aims of vocational education as such but stated that this does not 
reflect a lack of attention to these matters. Vocational education 
being at least 59% more expensive than general education, present 
resources devoted to upper secondary education would only be sufficient 
to provide the whole age group with a general education. This is in 
fact not being done, and instead, vocational education at this level is 
made available to as many people ns possible. The intention is at least 
to maintain a proportion of nearly two-thirds of pupils entering the 
vocational stream in upper secondary. As far as the question of 
apprenticeship is concerned, the number of apprentices has remained 
steady for a rtumber of years so that growth in vocational education 
has occurred in the schools, but not by reducing the number of 
apprenticeships. 

Mr. Eide pointed out that the relative lack of status difference 
between an acadep 'ciaii and someone who had vocational training 
contributed to the success of present practices relating to streaming 
inlo institutions: the decision on which institution to attend is a 
decision relatively open to the individual's deliberate choice because 
/the universities are partly open access institutions and because of a 
relative absence of extraneous social pressures in making career 
choices. 

This kind of progress in the regular school programme can set 
the stage for more effective adult education, but as Mrs. Eide em- 
phasized, adult education requires a pluralistic approach if one is to 
succeed in reaching many different people in many different places. 
"To systematize would endanger the recruitment" into adult education. 

Mr. Ziegler agreed to this estimate of the necessity to maintain 
as pluralistic a character to adult learning activities as possible. As 
institutions of higher educatic/i confront the possibilities of adult 
education there is a danger that this will be viewed in the light of its 
possibilities to maintain their traditional activities. Historically there 
have been two different kinds of activities - youth education and adult 
learning - which are now beginning to converge. There is the imme- 
diate and urgent neeu to see to it that institutions youth education do 
not divert to their c ..n very different traditional activities the impetus 
toward more, a"J nore adequate, education for adults. 

LIFELONG LEARNING FOR TEACHERS 
Mr. Renwick introduced questions 7 and 8 together: 
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their intentionjo af^o ] i sh them th r ough the end of the ninth year, Nor- 
wegi an au t^hjD£Rk-sJm;e^Ja them se lves on an ambitious refornT 

o f the re lationship between the schools and the communTty and between 
the participants in th e schools. To provide the basis for successful 
implementat ion of new-ev aluation procedures, what measures are 
envisaged to ensure that the necess ary l earnin g processes get under- 
way wit hin the schoo ls, the com mTmities and th e teaching profession 
as a whole ? ~~ 
Norway devotes a remS'rkable amount of resources to all fo r m s 
o f in-service teacher training. Nonetheless, the effectiveness of these 
l'i!ggjiL^_^^,ll.gPgjL.^jL^ ' ^^^ go^^ of activities should be life - 

long learnin g for teachers wit h a balanc e between the elements of 
teaching self-dev e lopinent and professional requalification. 

What steps are envisioliecrTo assure that resources c"ommitted 

to thes e programmes are really devoted to them and that the results 

are satisfactory to the teachers involved ? 

W^at steps are envisioned to assure that these efforts result in 

changes in the class room ? Specifically, are measures currently 

envision j^ci jojingrea.se tjie^^ of such activities taking place as 

close as possibl e i the schools? 

Mr. Uenwick pointed out that Norway had devoted very extensive 
efforts to a restructuring of the educational system but that the Exam- 
iners came away with the distinct impression that less time and effort 
had been and were being devoted to professional education and re- 
education of the teaching force. The questions the Examiners posed 
relate to the changing role of the teachers in the changing educational 
system and whether the Norwegians have been able to come up with 
the necessary support to help teachers adjust effectively to the new 
and more demanding role that is being thrust upon them. 

Mr. Elde replied that considerable time and resources had been 
devoted to this matter. Nevertheless there admittedly remains a 
question whether this has been done as effectively as desirable. There 
is certainly awareness of the question in Norway. By way of illus- 
tration, statistics for 197.3 on participants in teacher coui'ses show 
figure's representing 130% of all teachers in compulsory education. 
However, many years of e.Kperience show that it is almost impossible 
to retrain teachers in advance for an educational system that does not 
exist. The undertaking is too theoretical. "You have to accept to a 
major extent that you must introduce reform for teachers who are 
only half prepared for it, and then a positive learning process has to 
occur as part of the reform itself. " Norwegian reforms have all had 
lead times of ten years or more, allowing a good deal of time for 
everybody concerned to adjust. Reform also implies a shift in power 
relationships, and this is not simply a matter of teaching the teachers 
some additional theory or technique. . "You may have to create a fait 
a ccompti situation and then the learning process can be very fast. " 
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The continuing question is whether the very substantial amount of 
available resources has been put at the disposal of teachers in the 
most effective way. This is a question which^can hardly be answered 
because the effects of such a policy are very local and liidden. 

Mrs. Eide said that Nor\\^y»s approach to this probleg^was a 
mixed one: train and reform simultaneously and train after reform. 
One of the problems is that young teachers trained for new situations 
are at the bottom of the school hierarchy and therefore cannot be 
effective disseminators of new ideas in the schools. Consequently, it 
is necessary to train also those already in service. A new policy 
provides for extension of teacher training from two to three years: 
thus far, however, the third year of training has mostly been devoted 
to teachers who have already had some experience, rather than to 
providing student teachers with three consecutive years of training. 
The advantage of the 38th week - tho Norwegian programme under 
which teachers work 37 weeks and then receive a 38th week spread 
over the year for course preparation - is that it reaches all teachers, 
whereas more selective programmes tend to benefit mainly the active 
teachers. One should not underestimate the importance of the contacts 
between teachers in remote areas which this programme makes pos- 
sible; and local authorities are thereby constrained also to think 
about the substantive issues of education in preparing such meetings 
of teachers. 

Mr. von ?vlj>itke asked whether this was an area in which the 
intermediate interface institutions discussed earlier could created 
as part of the policy of decentralization, so that this work would not 
have to procee; 1 either at very local or at highly centralized levels. 

Mr. Bjttrnes pointed to the regional teacher centres which had this 
task. Moreover, very often the experiments in relation to reforms 
have the character of local in-service teacher training since typically 
more experiments are initiated than would £:<:rictly be required for the 
purposes of a given reform. By having as many teachers as possible 
take part in such experiments, a substantial cadre is being trained for 
what will be normal conditions under the envisaged policy. In response 
to a question by the Delegate from Canada, Xil\ v.ide estimated expense 
for in-service development of teachers at 5% of the total educational 
budget. 

EDUCATION, OIL AKu THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

Mr. von Moltke indicated that the examiners had decided to omit 
questions ) 1 and 12 in the confrontation meeting in view of the brief 
time sUll available. He then turned to the qucdtion concerning oil 
development, question 6 : 

Norvveg i an society is in a state of rapid tra nsition involving the 
P£oce:-;^^es of industrialization, urbaniz ation and modernization - a 
transition being given an extra velocity through~theljevelopment of oil 
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and natural gas. Kxpcrience in other countries suggests that such 
tlevclopmenls have sti-ong deleterious effects on the children and youth 
of the wo rkers in this kind of economy. It would be most unfortunate 
if Noi'way's educational policy were to find itself overtaken by such 
unanticipa ted problems which experience shows get easily Ix wond con- 
Ir ol. What meas ures are bein g un dertaken to monitor the effectiveness 
of the educational system for special gi'oups of children, identified not 
by school pur fo r ma nee alon e but by school performance correlated wtth 
Ihe personal background of the child? 

The examiners felt that the problems raised by the discovery of 
oil - repeatedly identified in Norway as the premier contemporary 
.social problem - were likely also to exert fierce pressure on the edu- 
cational system. The goal of limited mobility is built into the fabric 
of Norwegian educational policy. The Norwegian govei-nment has 
enunciated policies on oil development which make every effort to 
contain the social effects of the oil industry. Nevertheless, there 
remain n\any unresolved and potentially disruptive issues. The issues 
of the effects of high mobility and rapid social change ai'e, moreover, 
ones which are likely to interest all the Member countries.- 

The Delegate from the Uniied States (Mr. Leestma) commented 
that must countries would .ike to have the problem which Norway 
presently has and that they would understand Norway's need to control 
this development. Given the target of balanced development, how does 
the Ministry approach the question of the role (.f the schools in debating 
the question of quality of life and examining where the point of L. iance 
shall be between limited mobility and the aspiration of a new generation 
to new e.\periences and life styles? 

In response Mrs. Eide refcrrerl back to her open! .g i-emarks about 
the importance of work historically in Norway and how the notion of 
equality is related to the work ethic. Relative to the importance of 
work, new resources should be devoted to improving the conditions of 
working life. Further, the I'c ionship to nature, traditionally a cen- 
tral theme in the schools, should remain so. This is related to a new 
world-wide interest in understanding ecological relationships, a broad . 
subject which recurs in the new M^nsterplan. "The challenge is to 
define the quality of lite in a way that is not relr^/ed to the level of 
consumption only - a good life but not in the sentSc: of a leisurely life. " 

Mrs. Eide emphasized that oil policy was a matter of national 
policy in a heavily state-controlled sector. This should allow a slow 
rate of oii extraction and control of the attendant economic and social • 
consequences. Moreover, the number of people directly employed in 
oil is only 15,000, many of whom are recruited from analogous indus- 
tries. In spite of the relatively modest scale of the immediate adjust- 
ment, oil development poses unresolved problems. However, with 
the problems come great opportunities derived from the new resources 
which are becoming available. Increased mobility may ensue to a 
certain extent. , 
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In the process of these developments it is important to maintain 
a reasonable balance between economic sectors. There is a labour 
shortage, but nevertheless, Norway wishes to avoid importing labour. 
These changes also affect the school system because other ministries 
are interested in reducing the manpower needs of education, for exam- 
ple, by increasing class sizes and reducing the length of time spent on 
educatioa 

"What the oil industry will mean to Norwegian society at large 
will depend heavily on the degree to which we are able to control this 
new industry and to take care of other parts of the productive sector, 
said Mrs. Eide. The problems must thus be seen in the context of a 
national policy which needs to be constantly re-evaluated The main 
fact remains, however, that Norway is aware of the issues and, through 
state control, has the means to confront them. This control provides 
at least a chance to make political decisions on these matters. 

The Delegate from the United States (Mr. Leestma) made the key 
observation that Norway in its deliberations concerning oil and its 
interrelationship to all the social sectors such as education, v.-as 
showing a concern for t}>e consequences of a new accretion of wealth 
before the fact, rather It.La after the fact, and was thereby providing 
a remarkable example how to approach problems being faced by 
many other countries. 

Mr. Hayward of the Secretariat called the Committee's attention 
to the Norwegian white paper on Oil Policy prepared by the Ministry 
of Finance. This report reflects a broad policy consensus with respect 
to oil development to which all Ministries contributed. The report 
illustrates that the existence of a policy which is congruent throughout 
the government can be the result of broad and active participation in 
substantive work toward this end. Rearrangements of organisation, J 
structure cannot be substituted for a determination to do such work. 

The Delegate from Japan (Mr. Mitsuta) enquired about the capacity 
of the educational authorities in Norway to resist economic pressures: 
he would anticipate that representatives from the Ministry of Finance 
would be pressing for greater economic development on the basis of 
the new oil wealth. 

Mrs. Eide responded by mentioning the fact that the Nbrwegian 
Ministry of Education has ^responsibility for most sectors of education, 
agricultural education being the main exception. This means that the 
Ministry is in the position of providing educational services' to al! 
other Ministries, and is thus also in a position to engage in polic-v 
formulation within its sphere and within the context of total govern- 
ment policy. 

The nature of policy development and planning coordination in 
NorwT.y was further elaborated by Mr. Eide when he pointed out - in 
response to a question by the Turkish Delegate (Mr. Ozdil) - that while 
there is no planning Ministry in Norway, there is a fairly tight net- 
work of plannin£c activities associated with government agencies at all 
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levels. Moreover, the relatively small size of the country in terms 
of population allows fairly general and effective informal contacts. In 
this context the educational sector does not simply supply services in 
support of goals laid down in other sectors. Furthermore, educational 
planning can set important goals of social policy and can often draw on 
the support of other sectors in meeting these goals. In response to a 
clarifying question from the Delegate from Turkey, Mrs. Eide pointed 
out that education represents 20% of the national budget of Norway and 
that 20% of the populace are engaged full-time in education. Conse- 
quently education represents one of the central sectors of Norwegian 
social policy and planning, and there is substantial political debate 
conceVning the proportion of resources going into education. In this 
context, the issues of mobility, equality and regional provision, of 
course, play a very vital role. 

Mrs. Eide commented that the White Paper on oil policy did indeed 
illustrate Norwegian policy not to expand the number of ministries. 
Consequently, new issues could not be avoided by creating new minis- 
tries. Instead, existing ministries are obliged to make adjustments 
and cooperate. In this instance of oil development, an inter-ministerial 
working party of Under-Secretaries under the chairmanship of the Min- 
istry of Finance ^vas created which was responsible for preparing this 
particular document. 
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CLOSING STATEMENTS 

In a ciosing statement, Mr. Renwick stated that time did not 
permit discussion of the remaining questions. He expressed the Exam- 
iners' appreciation for the spirit in which the Norwegian authorities 
had conducted the review and hoped that the entire process would prove 
to have been helpful both to the Norwegian authorities and the Member 
countries participating in this n.eeting. Mrs. Eide responded by 
thanking theExaminers and the OECD Secretariat for the effort expended 
which had led to a fruitful dialogue. 
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THE NORWEGIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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FOREWORD 



The following report has been prepared at the request of the OECD, 
as back^ound material fox* a review of Norwegian educational policies. 
It contains a general overview of the Norwegian educational system, as 
well as more specific information and analysis concerning four major 
issues identified together v^^ith the OECD Secretariat. The four issues 
are as foUows; 

- Piv^ticipntion in Educational Decision making; 
■ncational Policies for Equality; 
^- <^ .rati-jn In POflt-Compulsory Education; 
Awtlfon and planning policies. 

V ar Ministry, the main responsibility for the preparation 

of the , :t has rested with the Department for Research and Planning. 
hoVf^Vxji-, valuable contributions and comments have also been made 
by 3t5ier partf? of the Ministry. Hopefully, the report will provide a 
fruitful basis for the work onhe OECD Exan^iners in Norway, and for 
V--- i-iAul examination meeting in the Education Committee of the OECD. 



Oslo, November 22nd, 1974. 
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THE NORWEGIAN BACKGROUND 

Educational policies are important factors in shaping and changing 
a modern society. Simultaneously, however, educational policies are 
also largely determined by existing conditions in a society. Some 
general background information about Norwegian society seems, there- 
fore, appropriate as an introduction to this report on educational 
policies. Geography, population, characteristics, economy, political 
and administrative conditions, etc. , all play their role as underlying 
factors. 

The Norwegian population is small, and the land area is large. 
Scarcely four million people have at their disposal an, area of 323,886 
square kilometres, more than, for example, the area of Great Britain. 
A sparsely populated country faces both advantages and disadvantages. 
Administratively and economically it is difficult to operate. The straight 
distance from one end of the country to the other is 2,650 kilometres 
and the topographic conditions are such that the construction of roads 
and railways costs enormous sums. The population is scattered Even 
if more recently there has been a marked trend towards concentration 
of the population, small local communities are still very frequent 
According to the census of 1960, 43% of the population lived in areas 
of scattered settlement, defined as places with less than 200 inhabitants. 
In 1970 this proportion" had declined to 34%. This gradual change in 
the localization pattern runs parallel to changes in the economy. Ter- 
tiary sectors grow, while primary sectors declina In 1960, 22% of 
the working population were found in the primary sectors, 40% In 
industry and 39% in the services. * In 1970, the services claimed 51% 
of the work force, industry 37% and the primary sectors only 12%. 

Administratively, the country i^ divided into 19 counties and 
444 municipalities, out of which 47 are towns. The municipalities 
have autonomy in many questions, based on a legislation nearly 140- 
years old The municipalities have their own taxes covering a major 
part of their activities, primarily in education, social and health ser- 
vices, roads, water supply, sewerage systems, etc. There are, 
however, major differences among the municipalities in terms of their 
fiscal capacity, and to a considerable extent such differences are 
compensated for by an extensive and selective system of transfers 
from central Government to the municipalities. 

* Rounded figures. 
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The municipal council is the highest political body at this level', 
consisting of representatives of the various political parties in pro- 
portion to their local strength. The representatives are elected for a 
four-year period. The municipal council elects its mayor and appoints 
special committees for the different services, including the municipal 
school board. Even this body is composed according to the strength 
of the. local political parties. 

While municipalities may vary in size from about 1,000 inhabitants 
to nearly half a million, the size of counties ranges from somewhat 
less than 100,000 to about half a million. The highest political body 
within a county is the county council, composed of the mayors of all 
the municipalities within the county. Direct election of the members 
of the county council will be introduced as from 1975. The same 
applies to proposals made for independent taxation rights for the coun- 
ties. At present, county activities are financed through subsidies from 
municipal budgets, and from central government. 

The counties have gradually increased the scope of their activities 
in recent years. Presently, they are important bodies in the field of 
health services, transportation and upper secondary educatioa The 
county administration is headed by a "fylkesmann*' who is, at the same 
time, the representative of central Government in the county, and a 
servant of the county council. 

Nationally, the political power rests with Parliament ("Stortinget"). 
Its 155 members are elected for a four-year term , with specific quotas 
for each county. The number of representatives for each county is 
roughlv proportionate to its population, though there is a certain bias 
in favour of peripheral, sparsely populated areas. Eight political par- 
ties are represented in Parliament at present, the Labour Party, as 
the biggest one, forming the basis for a minority Government Par- 
liament has only one house, but with a separate section for legislation. 
All other decisions are taken in plenum. Legislation and financial 
appropriations are prerogatives of the Parliament. Parliamentary 
Government has been the established practice for 90 years, ensuring 
strong political powers for Parliament, including fairly detailed control 
functions in relation to Government The Government consists of the 
Prime Minister and 14 ministers each heading a ministry. The political 
leadership of each ministry consists of the minister and usually one 
political under-secretary (0-2) and possible 1-2 personal secretaries. 
The ministries are the highest administrative bodies within their sec- 
tors of responsibility. 

Widespread public involvement is a typical feature of Norwegian 
society. This has its background in historical, geographical and 
political conditions. The scattered population necessitates extensive 
public engagement in the provision of services which in other countries 
are privately organised. In addition, long-standing emphasis on public 
responsibilities for equalization of individual conditions has been an 
additional cause for strong public involvement in the provision of 
cultural, social and economic services. 
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A gross national product per capita of about 30,000 N. Kr. places 
Norway among the ten "richest" coLintries in the world, when mea- 
sured in such terms. Most probably, Noru^y is also one of the coun- 
tries with the most equitable distribution of income, partly as. a con- 
sequence of strong, long-standing policies to this effect. 

Culturally, the country is fairly homogeneous, sharing largely a 
common language and history. * The common basis is a popular cul- 
ture with its roots in traditional rural society. Nobility has been 
practically non-existent since medieval times, and there is hardly 
aii'y privileged economic upper class in the European sense. Civil 
servants constituted for centuries a kind of upper class and developed 
their own culture in relation to the rural society. Since medieval 
tirnes, the farmers have largely maintained their independence and 
4hc ownership of their farms, in spite of extreme poverty; however, 
it is from their ranks that the civil service has largely been recruited. 
Kthnic minorities have till now played only a minor role. The Lapps 
have maintained some of their particular cultural features, but have 
not been able to exert influence beyond thric own group. Thus, the 
country is relatively poor in terms of cultural variations. 

In short, Norwegian society may be said to be characterized 
by fairly equally distributed economic wealth and probably less social 
and cultural class distinctions than in many other countries. Egali- 
tarian political ideas and arguments about equality between classes 
meet with fairly general response corresponding to previous political 
developments and traditions. Revolutionary ideologies, on the other 
hand, have never had a wide following. Contrasts and conflicts in 
society may not have reached a sufficient level of intensity to promote 
extreme political attitudes. The welfare state has become a fairly 
generally accepted political objective. 

Historically, the egalitarian tradition in Norwegian society may 
simply have its origin in extremely poor economic conditions. For 
many centuries the country was isolated and without the resources 
needed to support an upper class. Farms were many and small, and 
even if rural society had its social rar.king, poverty was shared by 
most. Wealth was first acquired through industrial development, 
gaining momentum only relatively late, in a European context, and 
through the expansion of trade and shipping. The gross national product 
has gro\vn during this century from 990 million N. Kr. in 1900 to 
109,500 million N. Kr. in 1973. Out of this, the proportion channelled 
through public budgets has increased from less than 10% to 46%. Of 
the latter, about half, however, is in the form of transfers aiming 
primarily at income re-distribution. 



The common language, however, being divided into two branches, "hokmal" 
and "nynorsk". The fair balance between ilic two versions of Norwegian is the subject of 
considerable controversy and requires major efforts ir. educational and cultural policies. 
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Uecently, substantial oil resources have been identified in the 
Norwegian part of the North Sea; a fact which already significantly 
influences the structure of the Norwegian economy. In spite of a 
deliberate go-slow policy in the exploitation of available oil resources, 
it is estimated that government income from oil activities will be 
7-8% of GNP five years from now, and 12-14% of GNP ten years from 
now. Annual GNP growth may come close to 10% by the end of this 
decade. 

In the initial stages of the development of oil activities, new 
legislation has brought these developments under firm political control. 
At the same time, Norwegian industry has proved flexible enough to 
achieve, in the course of a couple of years, a strong position in the 
production of capital equipment fot oil production in the North Sea. 
What remains to be seen, is the extent to which Norwegian industry 
can establish itself firmly in advanced petro-chemical production. 
Furthermore, it may still be an open question to what extent go-slov/ 
policy in terms of exploitation can resist potential external pressures. 
Finally, and most importantly, it still remains to be seen whether the 
strong political intentions to control the social and structural effects 
of oil activities on the social fabric of Norway can be implemented. 

The last point is in fact the most essential underlying factor in 
Norwegian policies for the future. Oil income should be channelled 
into high priority areas from a societal point of view, and should at 
the same time not be permitted to cause drastic changes in the econ- 
omy, in the localization of the population, etc. As major immigration 
of foreign manpower is not foreseen, part of the income must bo 
channelled away from internal markets. 

Education has long standing as a priority sector within public 
activities in Norway. Last year public expenditure on education 
amount to about 8, 000 million N. Kr. , or 7. 2% of GNP. This may be 
compared with a share of GNP in 1947 of 2. 2%. Of public expenditures 
for education, central Government covers about 60% and local author- 
ities ~ municipalities and counties - about 40%. 

Out of a population of close to 4 million, nearly 900, 000 have 
their predominant occupation within the educational system. In addi- 
tion, nearly half a million adults avail themselves in the course of the 
year of facilities for adult education. The compulsory part of the 
educational system has nearly 600,000 pupils, while about 150,000 
pupils are found in educational institutions at the upper secondary 
level, and more than 60,000 at the post-secondary level. 

According to stated policy intentions, education will remain a 
priority area in the future. Increased public income due to the 
exploitation of oil resources will also benefit the expansion of this 
public sector. However, the nearer future will face us with the dilem- 
ma of a very tight labour market and the rational desire to develop the 
available human potential as far as possible. The exact balance point 
between such concerns is not possible to predict at this stage. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. AN OVERVIEW 

This chapter offers an overview of the Norwegian educational 
System, in terms of recent developments and current trends. The 
following main sectors of the system are treated separately: 

- Pre-school education, 
Compulsory education, 

- Upper secondary education, 

- Post- secondary education, 

- Adult education. 

Finally, we try to summarize some main features of the system, and 
to indicate some overall directions of policy pursued by the present 
government. 

Pre-School Education 

The term pre-school education is used for a variety of institu- 
tions ofan educational nature for children below compulsory school age. 
As compulsory school in Norway normally begins at the age of 7,* the 
relevant age groups for pre-school education are 0-6 yearS; The' insti- 
tutions in question may be day-care institutions for children up to 
3 years of age, full-day institutions for children up to 6 years of age or 
kindergartens offering 3-4 hours a day for children from 3-6 years of 
age. 

Until now, pre-school education in Norway has not been a fully 
integrated part* of the school system. Historically, the first pre- 
school institutions were organised by private humanitarian organisa- 
tions and were meant as social aid to children from poor workers' 
families. Gradually, institutions with more emphasis on educational 
objectives were established, usually by private individuals. Their 
activities were financed through payments by parents, and such insti- 
tutions were therefore mainly attended by children of relatively 
wealthy parents. Today, such distinctions have largely disappeared, 
and pre-school institutions are now supposed to have a variety of func- 
tions: to provide social aid to parents with special needs , to provide 
married women with a real choice in terms of participation in the 
labour'market, and to provide adequate educational facilities for the 

* Some 10-15% of an age group start compulsory education at the age of b, after 
maturity testing. 
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promotion of the social, emotional and intellectual development of 
children. 

However, the number of places available for children in pre- 
school institutions is not sufficient to meet the need for such functions. 
Up to 1950, only a few major municipalities had become engaged in 
pre-school education, apart from the privately-run institutions. The 
expansion of facilities offered has only gained momentum in the last 
fifteen years, especially after the introduction of government subsidies 
to ther.institutions. The Child Care Act of July 17, 1953 stated that 
pre-school institutions must be recognized by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, which provided special regulations for their activities. When 
the Ministry of Family and Consumer Affairs was established in 1956, 
the responsibility for pre-school education was transferred to this 
ministry. * A regular system of government subsidy for pre-school 
institutions was introduced in 1963, and from 1966 government subsidies 
for building purposes were added. The new subsidy system contributed 
to the expansion of the number of places in pre-school institutions from 
about 7,500 in 1960 to about 17,500 in 1972. Though public efforts in 
this field expanded most rapidly, in 1970 slightly more than 50% of the 
children were still in pre-school institutions run by private organisations 
and firms. 

The capacity of pre-school institutions still corresponds to less 
than 10% of the children in the age groups 4-6 years, and is far from 
sufficient to satisfy manifest demand for such services. In 1969, a 
Ministerial commission was asked to prepare suggestions for the further 
development of the system of day-care institutions. The commission 
completed its final report in 1972, and it estimated the total need for 
places in pre-school education at 150,000 to 16jO,000, an estimate 
based on surveys of parental pr^eferences. As a concrete programme, 
the commission suggested that the present supply of places in pre- 
schooi institutions should be expanded to 125,000 by 1981. Each 
municipality should prepare its own programme for the establishment 
of pre-school institutions and such programmes should in turn be 
recognized by the ministry. New standard requirements and regulations 
for government financial support to the municipalities, covering both 
public -and private institutions, were also proposed by the commission. 
The commission found it desirable that each municipality should estab- 
lish a political body with special responsibilities for the establishment 
and operation, of pre-school institutions. This municipal body would 
function as a steering board for pre-school institutions run by the 
municipality, but would also be entitled to delegate its responsibility 
to separate boards or co-operative bodies for each institution. The 
municipality should also appoint representatives to the board of private 
pre-school institutions and to co-operative boards. On the question of 
integration between pre-school education and compulsory schooling, 

* Now Ministry of Administration and Consume^ Affairs. * - 
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the commission did not make specific recommendations. It indicated, 
however » that decisions in this respect must be based on extensive 
research, practical experimentation and experience. 

As yet, Parliament has taken no definite svand on the recommen- 
dations from the ministerial commission on pre-school educatioa Yet, 
its thinking appears already to have influenced practical policies in this 
field, and its proposals are largely reflected in the work programmes 
of the main political parties, as well as in the Government's long term 
programme. 

The question of strengthening pre-school education has also been 
taken up by the Ministry of Education. Upon initiative from the Coun- 
cil for School Innovations, experiments v/ith a pre-school year for 
6 year old children in connection with primary schools have been under- 
taken. However, the number of classes has been small and the activ- 
ities have been purely experimental as yet. 

The question of lowering the entry age to compulsory schooling 
has been raised A ministerial commission under the Ministry of 
Education has clarified the economic and practical consequences in- 
volved in the lowering of the entry age by half a year. Yet, no further 
political initiatives have been taken for implementing such a change, 
and it does not appear likely that the idea will be followed up at present. 

At this stage it is difficult to draw up clearly the future lines of 
policy towards pre-school education in Norv/ay. There is wide agree- 
ment on a rapid expansion of the number of places available, and the 
expansion is already in progress. On some other points, however, the 
confrontation of conflicting views has not reached a stage where clear 
directions' of policy emerge. One issue of this kind is the exceptionally 
high standards of resource input imposed upon pre-school institutions 
by government regulations. The number of children per teacher is 
only 6-7, and costs per child are as a consequence more than twice as 
high as in the lower stages of primary education. Suggestions by the 
commission on pre-school education that resource input per child 
might be somewhat reduced have been met with negative reactions 
from the parties involved, in spite of the fact that such high resource 
standards are an obvious hindrance to rapid quantitative expansion. 

The educational standards of most pre-school institutions, mea- 
sured by such criteria as physical facilities and teacher qualifications 
are alsa fairly high. Yet, the emphasis is still mainly on the function 
of pre-school institutions as a favourable social environment for children 
rather than on specific measures of cognitive achievement. The admin- 
istrative location of pre-school education under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs; and later under the Ministry of Family and Consumer Affairs 
(now Ministry of Administration and Consumer Affairs) is an indication 
that social needs are regarded as the predominant concern of policies 
in this field Such views appear to be rather generally shared The 
Ministry of Education would also stress the need to see social, emo-- 
tional and intellectual development for children at this age as a whole^ 
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and advise against any undue emphasis on promoting specific intellectual 
abilities. The idea of pre-school education as a remedy for potential 
failures in school achievement later on, measured mainly in cognitive 
terms, has ne^^er found broad support in Norway, as it appears to be 
a far too narrow measure of the performance of pre-school education. 

Even with a rapid expansion of the number of places in pre-school 
education, demand is likely to exceed supply for many years to come. 
This means that criteria for selection will play an important role, but 
this is also subject to considerable controversies. If the main em- 
phasis is put on the active participation in work life of both parents, 
this may lead to a social bias due to the fact that highly educated women 
have much higher work participation rates than women with less edu- 
cation and usually lower social status. Social background criteria are, 
on the other hand, not too easy to apply in Norway. Apart from specific, 
easily identifiable groups (e. g. single parents) the definition of special 
areas or special groups of the population as ".socially depressed" or 
"disadvantaged" is hardly politically acceptable in Norway, especially 
from the point of view of the potential groups in questioa Further- 
more, environmental conditions are felt to indicate more need for 
pre-schobl education in urban areas than in rural ones, in spite of 
income differentials pointing in the opposite direction. At the same 
time, one would not like to introduce systematic geographical biases 
in the provision of educational facilities. 

What seems unquestionable at this stage is that we are facing a 
period of rapid quantitative expansion of the supply of pre-school edu- 
cation. Closer contact with primary education can also be expected, 
partly as a consequence of the gradual involvement in pre-schooi 
teacher training of the teacher training colleges. It should be borne in 
mind,' however, that this development runs parallel to a major peda- 
gogical shift in primary education, bringing the pedagogical philosophy 
of the two stages of the educational system much closer together, as 
exemplified by the abolition of examinations and marking in primary 
education. 

Our awareness of the fact that extended educational facilities, at 
the pre-school level, may easily lead tc increased inequality in edu- 
cation, points towards a policy counteracting social biases in the use 
of pre-school facilities. However, clear guide lines for such a policy 
have not yet emerged 

Compulsory Education 
General Structure 

Compulsory education in Norway is operated by public authorities, 
with very few exceptions. Private schools may receive government 
support if their curriculum is largely in line with that of public schools, 
but there are only a handful of such schools in existence. This sitifation 
is a consequence of a consistent policy all through this century of 
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building up a comprehensive school system securing all children the 
same quality of basic education, and forming the basis of all further 
education. In recent decades, there has been broad political agree- 
ment that such aims can best be achieved through a public educational 
system. 

Compulsory schooling is nearly 140 years old in Noi^way, and 
since J,889 the compulsory period has been seven years, starting from 
the age of 7. With special permission, children may enteS: primary 
education at the age of 6 or, 8. The system whereby children are kept 
together in classes without any ability streaming up to the age of 14 
has been in operation for half a century.' Compulsory education is 
organised in school districts , each with one school. Parents need 
permission to send their children to a school in another district. 
Normally such a permission is readily given, but parents rarely ask 
for it. The most typically found primary school has one class at each 
grade, the maximum class size being stipulated at 30 pupils, and the 
actual average being 20. Such typical primary schools as this have 
120-150 pupils. At the lower secondary level three parallel classes 
in each grade is the most frequently found type of school, though the 
''two parallel school" may ev.entually become more frequent. At this 
level also, class size may not exceed 30 pupils, and the actual average 
is about 25. Typical schools at the lower secondary level have 
150-250 pupils. 

In urban areas, schools are often bigger than indicated above. 
According to the new legislation on compulsory education, however, 
new schools shall not have more than 600 pupils. In rural areas, the 
number of pupils in primary schools is often too small to permit one 
class at each grade. The smallest schools have only one class for all 
grades. In this case, the minimum number of pupils is 6 and the 
maximum 12, For schools with two classes the maximum number of 
pupils in the school is 30, Such small school units are mostly found 
in sparsely populated areas with difficult communications. There has 
been a clear trend all through this century towards bigger school units 
in these areas, corresponding somewhat to a concentration of the / 
population. Yet, in 1971 - 72, more than 50% of the primary school 
units in Norway had less than one class per grade, although such schools 
had only 16% of the total number of pupils. 

The seven-years comprehensive school never quite succeeded in 
providing an equivalent schooling for all children at compulsory school 
age. As a consequence of structural differences in urban and rural 
areas, two different sets of legislation were applied to the primary 
school. In principle, curricula were at the same level in what were, 
seen as the main subjects, Norwegian, mathematics and religion. But 
in urban areas pupils attended school every day, while rural children 
attended school twice a week during the three first grades and every 
second day during the four last grades. This inevitably led to a certain 
quality difference in the education offered in various parts of the country, 
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In 1959, the firsL^ommon legislation for all primary education in 
Norway was passed. This legislation at the same time permitted the 
municipalities to extend compulsory education to nine years, and nine 
years compulsory schooling was started on an experimental basis in 
several municipalities. The 1959 Act must be seen as transitional, 
pointing towards the full implementation of nine years <iomprehensive 
education. Ten years later, in 1969, a new education act made nine 
years compulsory education an obligation for all municipalities, and 
this reform is now fully implemented. 

The nine years comprehensive school is divided into a primary 
stage comprising grades 1-6 and a lower secondary stage comprising 
grades 7-9. At the primary stage, the aim i-S to maintain a decen- 
tralized school ,structure with many small school units. At the lower 
secondary stage, school districts are somewhat larger. Normally 
schools at this stage miis-. have at least one class at each gra . , and 
two or three parallel classes is the most usual pattern. A number of 
optional subjects should be available for pupils at the eighth and ninth 
grade, and this requires somewhat larger schools. Lower secondary 
schools may therefore have somewhat less intimate contact with the 
local environment than primary schools. As compared with the previous 
system of separate grammer schools and continuation schools at this 
level, the comprehensive 9 years school still represents a major 
decentralization of educational facilities at this level. 

In developing education at the lower secondary level, different 
approaches have been tried, in order to adapt the teaching to the 
rather heterogeneous needs of the whole age group. Initially, a form 
of streaming was applied in the eight and ninth grade, based on one 
theoretical and several vocationally biased "lines". Even if the pupils 
were free to make their own choices, this streaming was felt to lead 
to a too early selection according to achievement in theoretical sub- 
jects, thus implicitly discriminating against more practical abilities. 
Such streaming also required relatively large school units. 

Later on in the experimental period this form of streaming was 
replaced by a more flexible system based on tempo differentiation. 
While maintaining a common direction for all pupils, curricula in the 
three main subjects, Norwegian, mathematics and foreign languages, 
were developed for three groups of pupils, distinguished by differences 
in their speed of progress. Choice between tempo levels was left to 
the pupils and their parents. This form of tempo differentiation per- 
mitted more flexible combinations of subjects than the differentiation 
in "lines", but even this system tended to create a ranking of pupils 
according to theoretical abilities only. 

The forms of organisational differentiation of teaching in lower 
secondary education has thus been a key problem in the Norwegian 
comprehensive school in the last two decS'SS'li. The- aim of the com- 
prehensive reform, to create greater eqirtUty of educational opportunity, 
has focused political attention on extern.»^ pressures for certification 
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and ranking of pupils by tlie school. Forms of organisational differ- 
entiation, aiming at more appropriate pedagogical approaches to 
individual children, are being used after compulsory schooling for 
selective purposes, both by institutions of further education and by 
employers, thus involving far-reaching social consequences for the 
children's future. Pupils wanting to enter general education at the 
upper secondary level have to meet specific requirements in terms of 
subject corfibmations and tempo level in the comprehensive schools. 
As the freedom pf occupational choice offered by general upper sec- 
ondary education is attractive to both youngsters and their parents, 
they tend to orient their choice of pedagogical measures at the lower 
secondary level in terms of future aspirations, rather than in terms 
of pedagogical appropriateness. 

New regulations, passed in 1973, therefore state the intention to 
abolish the current system of organisational tempo differentiation in 
the eighth and njnth grade of the comprehensive school. Individual 
differentiation within heterogeneous classes will be the main approach 
to this question in future. Experiments in a number of schools have 
shown this to be feasible, but the amount of resources required for all 
schools to implement such ideas is still an issue for heated debate. 
Correspondingly, examinations and rank ing of children have been 
abolished in primary education, and will be abolished in lower second- 
ary education as soon as the capacity of upper secondary schools to 
receive everyone who wants further education has been reached. A 
recent move in this direction, maintaining exams only in three main 
subjects at the end of compulsory schooling has, however, met con- 
siderable resistance and will not be implemented at this stage. 

Administration 

The responsibility for building and operating compulsory schools 
in Norway rests with the 444 municipalities, in accordance with gen- 
eral directi;s^ns drawn up by the Compulsory School Act and regulations 
provided by the Ministry of Education. Each municipality elects a 
school board with from 7 to 35 members. The composition of the board 
reflects the relative strength of the local political parties. The munic- 
ipal school board is che steering body for schools run by the municipality 
and also supervises pc^ssible private schools. The board appoints 
teachers in public schools and generally guarantees that requirement 
for proper functioning are satisfied. The board also appoints a school 
superintendent for the municipality. His office serves as the secretariat 
for the school board. 

In order to secure co-ordination of the development of compulsory 
education, each of the 19 Norwegian counties has a " school director ^\ 
appointed by government. The school director is a government rep- 
resentative, and functions gis a co-ordinating link between the ministry 
and the individual municipalities. His functions are mainly adminis- 
trative and controlling, but there is a trend towards building up certain 
advisory and counselling functions at the county level. 
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"^^^ ^linistr y of l£duculion is the highest administrative authority 
for compulsory education. The Compulsory School Act makes the 
ministry responsible for establishing general regulations and curriculum 
guide lines which in broad lines determine the content of compulsory 
schooling. As from 1973, previous curriculum directions were re- 
placed by an indicative curriculum plan providing more freedom of 
choice for individual schools and teachers, but still maintaining central 
control. Over the relative emphasis on various subjects and indicating 
a general framework for the curriculum in these subjects. 

In content and structure, the Norwegian compulsory school is thus 
still rels^^ively homogeneous and centrally directed Individual schools 
and teachers have recently gained more discretion in terms of. peda- 
gogical approaches and sequencing of curriculum. Municipal authorities 
have, however, only iinr-ted possibilities for influencing the teaching 
offered in compulsory schools. 

Financing 

The strong government involvement in structuring education at - , 
compulsory level aims at an equivalent education for all children 
irrespective of their geographical or social background. Major 
difl;erences in the economic situation of individual municipalities, and 
variations in the actual costs of operating compulsory schools neces- 
sitate an extensive and selective use of financial policy instruments, 
in addition to legal measures. Small school units represent a rather 
costly form of education. Such schools are often found in economically 
'weak municipalities. The costs per pupil may be 2. 5 times as high in 
such municipalities as in the urban municipalities with bigger school 
units. 

Operational costs of compulsory schools are paid by the munic- 
ipalities. Average operational costs per pupil amount to about 4,000 
N. Kr. in primary schools and 6, 500 N. Kr. in lower secondary schools 
per year. Such expenditures, however, are partly refunded by the 
central government. The present system of government subsidies to 
the municipalities for operating costs in compulsory education is 
mainly concentrated on teacher salaries, of which from 25% to 85% 
are refunded. Existing regulations on school size, class size and 
other input of teacher resources imply that even cost differences are 
taken into account by the government subsidies. At the extreme, the 
present subsidy system for the municipalities may give six times as 
much government support per pupil in a one class school in an eco- 
nomically weak municipality as the government subsidy per pupil in a 
major town. 

As a consequence of this highly selective system of financial 
support by central government, local differences in operating costs 
and in financial strength have largely been prevented from influencing 
school standards. ' There is no expectation in Norway, among parents 
or others, that one compulsory school is likely to be much better than 
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another, and this is reflected in the tendency of parents to send their 
children to the nearest school. This general feature of the system is 
also reflected in available data on pupil achievement, which appears to 
be somewhat better in small rural schools than in urban ones. 

The financial support system outlined above implies rather exten- 
sive control of the use of resources, and of teachers in particular, by 
the schools. This is one of the reasons for the present centralization 
of decisions, and the corresponding limitations in the discretion of 
local authorities. The present system of financing also encourages the 
use of teacher resources, while other expenditures must mainly be met 
by the financial resources of the individual municipality. In order to 
avoid such biases and to increase the range of local decisions regarding 
the allocation of resources, the ministry intends to introduce a new 
system of financing , based on differentiated cost standards per pupil. 
In the short run. the new subsidy system will not change the distribution 
of government finance among municipalities, but it will permit many 
current regulations and control mechanisms to be abandoned, thus 
leaving more decision-making power with local authorities. 

The municipalities are responsible for school building , in accor- 
dance with general regulations given by the ministry. The gradual 
Implementation of the 9 years comprehensive school has caused a major 
school building boom. For years the annual volume of school building 
has been at a level corresponding to full replacement of the total stock 
of school buildings in less than 15 years. Even for school building, 
central government offers financial support to the municipalities, 
partly as grants and partly as loans. The relative importance of 
central government finance in school building is. however, much less 
than its support to operational costs; the average government share in 
financing being about 20% and 45%. respectively. The government 
support for school building has been very selective, being based on an 
individual evaluation of applications from the municipalities. 

Upper Secondary Education 
Present School Structure 

Norwegian education at the intermediate stage, between compulsory 
schooling and higher education, comprises a wide variety of school 
types, ranging from grammar schools ("gymnasia") to a wide variety 
of vocational schools. At present this stage can hardly be said to 
represent an Integrated system. There are wide varieties in respect 
of subjects, duration of courses, entry requirements and the value of 
certlficatloa There are two main types of schools for general edu- 
cation, the " gymnasia " and the folk high school. The former, which 
qualifies pupils for entry to the universities, has by far the largest 
number of pupils. More than one-third of an age group enters the 
gymnasia, and between 80 and 90% of the entrants complete their 
studies successfully. In addition, about 10% of those taking the final 
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exam of the gymnasia are not regular students, but have acquired their 
knowledge by other means. The gymnasium is the school type with 
the longest tradition in Norway, the first gymnasia being established 
in connection with the larger cathedrals before the reformation. Today, 
subjects taught in the gymnasia are all of a general nature, organised 
in "lines" with differing-emphasis upon the various subjects. Until 
now, the gymnasium has been the predominant road to universities, 
but about half of the graduates prefer a shorter vocational or profes- 
sional training. Among the various types of education offered at the 
upper secondary level, the gymnasium provides the best opportunities 
in the choi ce of further careers , which may explain the great attraction 
for young people who have not made up their mind definitely in terms 
of their future vocation. The number of gymnasia students is just over 
GO, 000. 

The folk high schools offer courses of one or two years duration 
to youngsters of 17 years of age or more. They are run partly by the 
counties, partly by various popular organisations. The schools have 
complete freedom in establishing their own curricula. Historically 
associated with rural areas, the folk high schools which number about 
100 have, in recent years, increasingly attracted young people from 
urban areas and a growing number of graduates from the gymnasia. In 
total the number of folk high school students is about 7,000. 

The various types of vocational schools have usually been estab- 
lished to meet specific needs for practical training, and have only 
after a while been brought under government regulations. While there 
are few private gymnasia, a considerable number of vocational schools 
are privately run, the tendency being that when the need is proved to 
exist, such schools are included in the public school system. Vocational 
schools provide training oriented towards preparation for specific 
vocations or professions. Yet, most of the schools offer some teaching 
in general subjects , such as Norwegian, mathen^atics, civics and often 
natural science and English. The extent to which such general subjects 
are taught, varies considerably among the different types of schools, 
"^he length of courses in vocational schools also varies considerably, 
from three years full time courses to half a year or less. One year's 
duration is fairly typical for industrial and commercial schools. Some 
schools offer part-time courses. In addition, a traditional apprentice- 
ship system, usually of three years' duration, exists in a number of 
professional areas. The apprenticeship system has been declining 
for a long time, and has recently been abandoned for commercial and 
clerical professions. The total number of pupils in vocational schools 
is about 75,000 corresponding to somewhat more than one age group. 
About 50% of an age group will sooner or later attend vocational schools at 
this level. The age distribution in the schools covers, however, a 
rather wide range, students in their mid-twenties with considerable 
work experience being ntiite numerous. 
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The possibilities for transfer between schooin at the upper sec- 
ondary level are relatively limited. This can also be the case for 
different kinds of training preparing for the same sectors of the econ- 
omy. The choice of vocational training often therefore implies also 
a choice of career level. There are, however, several exceptions to 
such a rule, as formal possibilities for moving from one stage to an- 
other do exist. 

Since the reform of the comprehensive school at the lower sec- 
ondary level has been completed, the exam at the end of compulsory 
education plays an important role as entry criterion for schools at the 
upper secondary level. Many types of schools at this level have estab- 
lished specific requirements in terms of level of tempo differentiation 
and composition of subjects in lower secondary. Such entry require- 
ments, combined with prestige differences among the various types of 
schools at the upper secondary level, tend to allocate pupils according 
to school achievement in compulsory education. Some types of upper 
secondary schools require practical experience or some kind of further 
education in addition to completed compulsory school. In a number of 
cases, such types of school have gradually moved from the upper sec - 
ondary level to the post-secondary level on the basis of increasingly 
stiff entry requirements. Technical schools and schools for social 
work are examples of this sort. Though completed general secondary 
education is not a formal requirements in such schools, their students 
are more and more recruited from the gymnasia. 

/ New School Structure 

The number of young people attending school at upper secondary 
level is rapidly increasing, comprising now more than half of the age 
group 16 to 18 years old. The number of pupils at this stage has more 
than trebled during the last 25 years. This expansion has run parallel 
to the prolongation of compulsory schooling by two years. This quan- 
titative expansion, as well as the problems created by the lack of 
integrated structure at this stage had led to widespread research, dis- 
cussion and planning for major structural reforms. 

In 1965, the government appointed a Royal Commission to study 
the educational needs of the age group 16 to 19 years. The commission 
presented three mnajor reports - the last of which appeared in 1969 - 
including a proposal for common legislation for all education at this 
level. The aim of this legislation should be to create an open and 
integrated comprehensive school system at this level, under the 
common term "further education**. The system would include all 
types of education at this level, excluding only Folk high schools, 
internal training in firms and public administration and military training. 
The further education system would build upon nine years compulsory 
education and would normally provide training at grade levels 10-12. 
The distinction between uper secondary education and higher education 
would not, however, be too clearly defined, and some institutions at 
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the upper secondary level would provide training beyond the twelfth 
j^rade. Most of the pupils in further education would belong to the age 
group If) to 19 years, but quite a f#iw wuuld be oldex-. A considerable 
number oi the new student places created in institutions at this stage 
would in fact be for adult educatio n. The general tasks of schools at 
this stage would be to provide general and vocational education and to 
form the basis for higher and recurrent education. The system of 
further education would imply a major restructuring of upper secondary 
education, creating a comnfion framework of educational units with 
extensive possibilities for combinations. 

After extensive discussion and practical experimentation, the new 
legislation for this stage of the educational system was passed by 
Parliament in June 1974. The comprehensive further education sys- 
tem will, in the future, offer the following types of courses: 

i) Basic courses of one or two years* duration. One-year 

courses provide basic vocational training or general education. 

Two-year courses will have a common nucleus of general subjects. 

In addition, the pupils can choose among vocational or general 

subjects, aesthitical subjects, physical training or combinations 

of such subjects. 

ii) One- or two-year advanced courses emphasizing either gen- 
eral or vocational subjects. In such courses, part of the training 
can take place at work. 

iii) Shorter courses, some of which can be taken intermittently 
and be combined in such a way as to correspond to courses of 
longer duration. 

iv) Courses as mentioned above as part-time education. Pupils 
may also attend the teaching in specific ^'^"^ ;ts of their choice, 
as offered in full-time education. 

The combinations of courses offered may vary from school to school. 
Some schools will offer both theoretical and vocational subjects, while 
others may specialize more. The range of combination of courses 
within one school unit will primarily be decided by the county author- 
ities responsible for the integrated planning of education at this level 
in their districts. 

The main principle governing decisions about the dimensions of 
schools at this level is the right for everyone to obtain up to three 
years' education beyond the compulsory stage. The government's 
estimate is that this will require a 50% expansion of the number of 
places in upper secondary education during the next ten years. The 
total number of places will then correspond roughly to the total num - 
ber of in dividuals in the three age groups 16 to 18 years . As major 
efforts in adult education are foreseen, this does not mean tha: the 
government aims at compulsory education up to the twelfth grade. 

The choice of direction in secondary education shall in principle 
be free . The course offered will be co-ordinated so as to permit easy 
transfer with minimum loss of time. A combination of vocational and. 
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general training at the upper secondary level will provide access to 
higher education. 

Practical experiments preparing the new reform have been going 
on for several years, and extensive preparations are in progress for 
reshaping curricula, trying out new structures of decision making, 
etc. The counties have been invited to forward long-term expansion 
plans for their system of upper secondary education, in accordance 
with the new legislation. Practical questions concerning facilities, 
teacher training, buildings, etc. , will, however, necessitate a con- 
siderable transition period. The exact time for making the new legis- 
lation effective has not yet been stipulated The Parliament, in passing 
the new legislation in principle, asked for a renewed debate on the more 
detailed ministerial regulations and curriculum framework as developed 
by the government, before agreeing to a specific date. 

Administration 

As from 1964, educational institutions at the upper secondary level 
are being established and operated by the counties. There are only a 
few examples of such schools run by municipalities or by central govern- 
ment, in addition to a number of private schools. The county school 
board functions as a steering body for the schools. Members of the 
board are chosen by the general county board, which reflects the polit- 
ical prefiominance in the municipalities of the county. The county 
school board has from 7 to 15 members. Its task is defined as ensuring 
that schools are run in accordance with existing legislation and county 
decisions and that they function properly. The county authorities 
engage a county school superintendent, chosen upon the advice of the 
county school board. The county superintendent prepares matters for 
the school board's deliberations. 

Private schools at this level have about 17% of all pupils. They 
mostly offer commercial training or training in social or medical 
fields. Even private schools must be operated in accordance with 
general public regulations, and need recognition by government if they 
offer courses such as are offered by schools within the public system. 
The gi-anting of authorization of private schools according to the new 
legislation is also judged by the counties. 

The highest administrative authority for the schools Is the various 
ministries. Most schools at upper secondary level report to the Min- 
istry of Education, but a few types of schools report to other ministries. 
The more Important are agricultural schools under the Ministry of 
Agriculture and paramedical sch'^ols under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. The trend In recent years has been toward the grouping of 
all such schools under the Ministry of Education 

The Ministry of Education has established special advisory coun- 
cils for each major t^^pe of school. A special council - National. Coun- 
cil for Innovation in Education - is administratively responsible at the 
central level for experiments under the School Experimentation Act 
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(since 1954). The CounciPs activities concern both compulsory schools 
and upper secondary education. 

The new legislation for upper secondary education may lead to the 
merging of various advisory bodies concerned with different types of 
schools at this level. The more open-ended regulations for the new 
school system may also reduce the need to use the School Experimen- 
tation Act in connection with practical experiments, thus leading: ,o a 
re-definition of functions as among the various advisory counc;.^^ 

Financing 

Operating costs iij public upper secondary schools are covered 
by the counties. A selective system of government subsidies to the 
counties ensures equal standards of quality in spite of differences in 
economic ability among the counties. Pupils pay no fees. This is 
also the case for most private schools receiving public grants. Govern- 
ment subsidies are based on standard costs per pupil,' varying from 
nearly N. Kr. 7,000 per year to about N. Kr. 15,000 per year. Central 
government refunds to the counties form 30% to 75% of those costs; 
the percentage refund is fLxed, stipulated by the ministry according to 
the economic ability of each county. Central government and the coun- 
ties together cover 85% of the operating costs of recognized private 
schools, normally according to the same standard costs per pupil as 
in public schools. The counties are responsible for school building at 
this level. Building costs are often shared between the counties and 
the municipality in which the school is located Subsidies from cen- 
tral government are given on the basis of applications judged individually. 
Equipment is subsidized by central government within certain limits, 
with the same percentages of refunding as used for operating costs. 
Private schools may apply for government subsidies for equipment and 
buildings. 

The new legislation will not basically change the financial arrange- 
ments as indicated above. The integration of schools and courses may, 
however, call for a simplification of the current cost standards. The 
principles outlined by the new legislation for upper secondary education 
are estimated to require another 50,000 pupil places in institutions at 
this level. This may lead to an increase in annual operating costs 
from 1,200 million N. Kr. to more than 1, 800 million N. Kr. and may 
call for investments of the magnitude of 2,200 million N. Kr. in the 
next ten years. 

Special Education 

Special schools have been established for handicapped children 
who have difficulty in following the usual course at primary or second- 
ary level. Nearly 2% of the pupils in compulsory education are in 
such schools, where the education usually lasts ten years. The per- 
centage of pupils in special schools at the upper secondary level is 
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somewhat lower. The operation of special schools has been regulated 
by an Act on Special Schools of 1951 . According to this act, the govern- 
ment is responsible for the necessary capacity in special schools to 
take care of the various groups of handicapped. To the extent munic- 
ipal authorities engage in education of this kind, the major proportion 
of the costs is refunded by central government. 

There are special schools for deaf, blind, mentally retarded and 
socially disturbed children and for certain other special groups. 
Schools are of two types, compulsory schools and general or voca- 
tional schools at the upper secondary level. Most of the institutions- 
are boarding schools, but there is also a number of day schools in the 
towns. Custs per pupil in such schools are from five to ten times 
higher than those in ordinary schools, depending upon the kind of 
handicap and whether boarding facilities are offered. The pupil/staff 
ratios are very low, often below 2:1. 

The comprehensive schools act of 1969 opened the possibility for 
integrating pupils from special schools into ordinary compulsory 
schools. This spring the government has proposed a full merger of 
the Special Schools Act and the Comprehensive Schools Act. According 
to this new legislation', the main responsibility for the education of 
handicapped children will be transferred to the municipalities, as one 
of the functions of their local school system. Special schools will still 
be operated, but it is assumed that an increasing proportion of the 
pupils in such schools will gradually be integrated into the regular 
schools at this level. The high costs per pupil in special schools will 
in such cases be transferred to the regular schools in order to facilitate 
the transfer. The government will pay the municipalities for costs 
exceeding standard costs per pupil in regular schools. Remaining 
special schools will largely be transferred to the municipalities, their 
operating costs still being subsidized to a great extent by government. 
A few special schools for categories of handicapped children too rare 
to be served by individual municipalities will still be operated by 
government. The new legislation on upper secondary education also 
provides legal openings for the transfer of pupils from special schools 
to county-operated regular schools at this level. 

This policy of gradual integration of handicapped children into 
regular education is based on the experience that under certain cir- • 
cumstances in terms of facilities and pedagogical principles, handicapped 
children are better served by being taught together with children without 
handicaps. It is also hoped that such a policy will reduce the discrim- 
ination against handicapped individuals in society. All children should 
be used to the fact that a certain number of individuals in rheir environ- 
ment are different and should learn to treat them as equals. How far 
this integration can be brought is a matter of time and experience, 
and of the willingness to maintain a high level of resource input into 
the education of such categories of children. 
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Apart from the operation of special schools, ordinary schools have 
already considerable resources for remedial teaching for children 
lagging behind in the learning process. Nearly 15% of teacher time in 
primary and lower secondary education is spent on such remedial mea- 
sures. In addition, schools have personnel available for counselling, 
organisational activities, contact with homes and general social aid ' 
Special centres for such aid activities are being developed in several 
local areas. 

Higher Education 

General Structure 

The term higher education is here used for all forms of institution- 
based education at the post-secondary level. The institutions in ques- 
tion form a rather heterogeneous group as regards the kind and duration 
of education offered, organisation of teaching and the administrative 
structure. The universities and the traditional academic "hbp.skoler ^' 
have a predominant place in this part of the educational syste.n] His- 
torically, nearly all pest-secondary education was offered by such 
institutions, but new types of institutions have gradually broken down 
the monopoly of the traditional academic institutions. The latter have 
traditionally the double function of carrying out research and training 
graduates in various specialities. The new institutions are mainly 
oriented towards teachirv^^ functions. 

The University of Oslo is the oldest and biggest in Norway, it 
was established in 1811 and was the only university up to 1946, It 
comprises seven "faculti^iss'' and offers studies in all traditional uni- 
versity subjects. Parallel to the University of Oslo, a number of 
special 'Tibgskoler" in the European tradition v/ere established by the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. They 
included *'ht5gskoler" for agriculture, technology, veterinary medicine, 
dentistry, commercial economics, pedagogy and sports. The orga- 
nisational structure implied relatively isolated scientific milieux and 
prevented closer interdisciplinary collaboration. On the other hand, 
the new specialized institutions permitted more geographical distribution 
of higher education than a more integrated organisational structure 
would have done. Higher education in agriculture was located in As, 
south of Oslo, higher education An technology and pedagogics in 
Trondheim and higher education in commercial economics in Bergea 
The trend in recent years has been towards the integration of some of 
these specialized "hbgskoler'' int6 broader university structures. In 
Oslo, the "hbgskole'' for dentistry became one of the ^'faculties" of the 
University of Oslo. In Trondheim, "hOgskolen" for technology and 
'^hbgskolen" for pedagogics together with the local scientific museum 
t'ormed the basis for a new university formally established in 1968. 
The University of Trondheim is gradually expanding In the direction of 
humanistic, natural and social sciences, and medical studies are 
being introduced. -i -1 o 
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The University of Bergen was established In 1946, on the basis of 
an older scientific institution, Bergen Museum. The University of 
Bergen has four faculties: humanistic sciences, social sciences^ 
natural sciences and medicine. In addition, a school of dentistry is 
included within the university. 

The University of Tromst^ is the youngest in Norway. It was 
established in 1970, especially in order to strengthen post-secondary 
education in Northern Norway and to increase the availability of highly 
trained manpower in that part of the country. In this case also a local 
scientific museum formed the basis for the new university. Courses 
are offered in hurnanistic sciences, social sciences, natural sciences, 
medicine and fisheries. The latter is intended to become a speciality 
of the University of TromslJ, situated as it is in the middle of the most 
extensive fishing districts in Norway. 

The wide variety of other post-secondary institutions in Norway 
offer mainly courses of two to three years* duration. Their graduates 
become professional or paraprofessional personnel in such areas as 
school teaching (at the level of compulsory schooling), engineering, 
social work, administration, health professions, libraries, journalism, 
etc. Higher military schools also belong to this category. Most of the 
institutions are more specialized than the universities and also more 
oriented towards specific professions. Their functions fire mainly 
teaching ones, although some research activities have developed in 
recent years. The teacher training colleges, in particular , have 
recently had research activities officially added to their functions. 

The most recent type of post-secondary institutions outside the 
universities are the regional colleges , of which six have been estab- 
lished on an experimental basis in various parts jf the country. They 
were initially thought of as institutions which would integrate all forms 
of post-secondary education outside the universities. Up till now they 
have mainly launched professional courses in areas not covered by 
other institutions, and, to a limited extent, university courses at under- 
graduate level. Their courses are usually of two years* duration and 
they have proved to be very attractive to secondary graduates. There 
is no doubt that the regional colleges will increase in number and 
become a permanent feature of the higher education structure of Norway. 
In a white paper on higher education presented to Parliament in 1974, 
the government proposes to implement the initial idea that the regional 
colleges become a general framework for all post-secondary education 
outside the universities. The attitude of Parliament to this proposal 
is not yet clear. 

Dimensioning and Further Expansion « 

The number of graduates from general upper secondary schools 
has more than trebled during the last twenty years. Today, slightly 
above half of them enter universities and traditional academic 
"hOgskoler". About 40% enter other institutions of higher education, 
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while nearly 25% enter vocational training at the secondary level. 
Among students in the latter two categories, several will later on 
pursue university studies, which accounts for the percentages t\dding 
up to more than 100. Very few secondary school graduates enter 
working life directly. The percentage of an age group completing 
secondary education shows considerable regional variations. County- 
wise the percentage ranges from about 15 to about 40%. The geograph- 
ical distribution of students in higher education shows similar variations. 
The distribution of secondary school graduates among fields of study 
is to a considerable extent influenced by the existence of "numerous 
clausus" in a number of fields. Quantitative restriction of entry is 
applied in medicine and dentistry and by practically all "hDgskoler". 
As a consequence » secondary graduates must have very good marks 
to get into, for instance, medicine or engineering. Entrants to teacher 
colleges, preparing teachers for compulsory schools » have on the 
average better secondary marks than entrants to the university facul- 
ties of arts and sciences, preparing teachers for upper secondary 
schools. 

The need for substantial expansion of the system of higher edu- 
cation and for major structural reforms at this level, led to the establish- 
ment in 1965 of a Royal Commission on Post-Secondary Education . 
Before completing its work in 1969, the Commission had prepared 
five reports on various aspects of such problems. Those reports 
have been the focus of heated public discussions on higher education 
in the last six or seven years. This Autumn the government presented 
to Parliament a white paper on higher education, putting forward pro- 
posals for a long-term policy in this field The white paper has not 
yet been debated in Parliament. While the commission on higher edu- 
cation suggested a trebling of the number of places in higher education 
for the twenty years period 1965 to 1985, up to a total of about 100,000 
students, the number of students was already about 54,000 by 1973. 
The government proposals imply a further expansion to about 80,000 
in the course of the 1980s. This implies that the government has not 
found it possible to accept the commission's proposal to expand higher 
education so rapidly as to admit all applicants. For the next ten years, 
the government expects that quantitative restrictions to entry to many 
fields of study in higher education will have to be maintained, though 
the stated long-term aim is to abandon such restrictions. 

The Commission reports suggested major efforts towards geo- 
graphical decentralization of higher education . According to its pro- 
posals, the country would be divided into twelve districts of higher 
education, each with a central body responsible for the provision of 
such education within the district. The nucleus within a district 
would either be one of the four universities, or a regional college. 
The Commission advised, against increasing the number of universities 
within the period in question. 
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In its proposals to Parliament, the government accepts largely 
the commission's proposals for a decentralized system of higher edu- 
cational institutions, and also the limitation of the number of univer- 
sities to four. The number of higher education districts will, however, 
be increased somewhat as compared to the twelve proposed by the 
Commission. The number of regional colleges may become fifteen 
to twenty. 

According to the government white paper, a regional college will 
not necessarily be based on one single institutional unit. In many . 
regions they will encompass several institutions with different locations, 
including the specific centres called regional colleges today. Yet, a 
regional college will not only be a co-ordinating body, it will be 
entrusted with extensive autonomy, parallel to that of the universities. 
Its steering board will have strong representation from the respective 
counties. The main emphasis of the regional colleges will be on 
courses of one to three years' duration, mostly with a clear profes- 
sional orientation, but also with possibilities for combining subjects 
including elements of general education. University courses at under- 
graduate level will still be provided, but should be regarded as a sec- 
ondary functiop^and should not dominate the general orientation of the 
colleges. Arrangements for mutual transfer between universities and 
regional colleges will be further developed, but the large majority of 
regional college graduates are expected to enter the economy upon 
graduation. The institutions will have great freedom in their use of 
allocated resources, also for research purposes, with special emphasis 
on research as a pedagogical tool and studies specifically oriented 
towards problems of the region. However, major research facilities 
will rarely be established in the regional colleges in the period concernec 

As to the organisation of teaching within universities, the Royal 
Commission suggested a firmer structure of studies, mainly along 
the following lines: 

a) basic education, normally four years; 

b) specialized or further professional education; normally two 
years beyond the basic stage; 

' c) research training; 

d) recurrent education courses. 
The Commission further suggested that in the rather freely organised 
university studies the basic stage might be divided in two sections, 
each of two years 'duration, and with a preliminary exam of some 
independent status after two years. 

In its white paper, the government adopts the general suggestion 
by the Commission that the actual length of study in some of the longer 
university studies might be shortened, and indicates that the govern- 
ment will invite the universities to give this very serious consideration. 
A uniform pattern of the kind suggested by the commission is not, 
however, adopted by the government. The quantitative expansion 
suggested by the government will specially emphasize expansion of 
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institutions within the Regional College system. Their relative share 
is 35% of the student body today. On this point the government is in line 
with the proposals made by the Royal Commission, which emphasized 
the restricted entry to shorter post-secondary courses as the cause of 
distorted distribution of students among alternative studies at this level. 
Administration 

In higher education, the vast majority of institutions are operated 
by government, though there are a few examples of municipally or 
privately run schools. The highest administrative responsibility rests 
with the Ministry of Education except where agricultural institutions 
are concerned. The trend in recent years has been towards bringing 
together all instituMons for higher education under this ministry. 
Traditionally, universities and scientific »Tii3gskoler" have a consider- 
able degree of autonomy within the general budgetary framework set 
by government. A brief description of their administrative structure 
is given below: 

At the University of Oslo , the highest body is the "akademiske 
kollegium", consisting of the rector, pro-rector, the deans of faculties, 
one representative of the scientific persomiel and one representative 
of the students. The rector and the kollegium are responsible for the 
activities of the university within the competence established by existing 
legislation. Their responsibilities include the preparation of the uni- 
versity's budget, distribution of appropriations for the operation of 
institutes and other purposes, appointment of staff up to a certain level 
and the definition of their functions , recognition of study programmes, 
etc. Each faculty is headed by a dean and a faculty council including 
all full and associate professors, and representatives from other 
scientific staff and the students. Major disciplines within each faculty 
have their own institutes and special libraries. One of the scientific 
staff - usually a professor - serves as director for the institute, 
which functions as a research centre within the discipline. Joint 
administrative ^ -atters are taken care of by the secretariat of the uni- 
versity, headed by the university director. 

The University of Bergen follows largely the administrative struc- 
ture of the university of Oslo. The University of Trondheim has until 
now maintained separate administrative units for the parts corresponding 
to the previous technological "hOgskole" and pedagogical "hOgskole" 
and the scientific museum. For the university as a whole, there exists 
an interim board with its own secretariat. The interim board is re- 
sponsible for the further expansion of the university and for the co- 
ordination of activities by the traditional units. The question of the 
future structure of the University of Trondheim is an issue for public 
debate. Legislation on this point is expected to be brought before 
Parliament in a year or two, probably aiming at a further integration 
of the various parts of the university. 
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The administrative pattern adopted at the University of 'iromstt 
deviates considerably from that of the others. There is no division 
into faculties, only five scientific sections, each represented in the 
highest body of the university, the university council. The represen- 
tatives are chosen by the following groups: 

Permanent scientific staff 17 
Fellows and assistant teachers 5 
Non-scientific staff 7 
Students 

In addition, library staff, data processing staff and TromsO Museum 
have one representative each. The university council decides on 
matters of principle and long-term significance, such as budgets, devel 
opment plans and proposals for legislation An executive board pre- 
pares matters for the university council and can decide upon a number 
of issues defined in the statutes. The executive board consists of five 
representatives from the scientific staff, two from the non-scientific 
staff and three representatives of the students. The rector is the 
highest university official and a permanent member of the university 
council and the executive board. He also chairs their meetings. Both 
rector and pro-rector are elected from among the full or associate 
professors. The rules established for the University of Tromstt 
secure a stronger representation of students than do the rules for the 
other universities, the rules for TromsO also ensure representation 
of non-scientific staff. 

The regional colleges have a local steering body consisting of 
representatives from the institution and from the region. Each insti- 
tution has a director responsible for current administrative matters. 
The structure of internal co-operative and directive bodies varies. 
Each institution^ has considerable freedom in its choice of organisa- 
tional patterns and is encouraged to experiment in order to achieve a 
pattern fitting local conditions. Co-ordination among regional colleges 
is the responsibility of a Central Board for Regional Colleges, con- 
sisting of individuals appointed by the government. In addition, 
regional college directors have regular co-ordination meetings. 

No corresponding central board exists for the universities and 
the traditional »TiOgskoler". There are, however, special boards 
affiliated to the Ministry of Education for teacher colleges^ schools 
of social w ork and technical education. ..The latter institutions have no 
local boards, and their internal organisation is largely hierarchical 
with a rectal* as the responsible leader. 

In addition to defining the budgetary framework for individual 
institutions of higher education, the Ministry of Education also appoints 
staff at the higher levels. In the universities this is restricted to full 
and associate professors, while it applies to all professional staff in 
the other institutions. Appointments by the Ministry are based oh 
proposals from the institutions and such proposals are normally 
followed by the Ministry. -4 C> 
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Financing 

Practically all public institutions of higher education are fully 
financed by government. Institutional budgets are usually decided upon 
in Parliament in broad categories, leaving the institutions a large 
degree of freedom in terms of internal resource allocation. No fees 
are paid by students in higher education, except a small sum for social 
welfare purposes to welfare organisations which are usually run by 
the students themselves. 

Adult Education 

Adult education in Norway has traditions going back to the 
"enlightenment period^^ in the eighteenth century. Since then activ- 
ities in this field have been continuous, but societal conditions have 
influenced their forms. The first enlightenment campaigns were 
conducted by private individuals from the intellectual elite, who 
considered it their duty to share their knowledge with the ignorant 
masses. Later on, more organised forms 6f activity developed As 
in Denmark, folk high schools played an essential role in this respect, 
especially in the last part of the nineteenth century. The folk high 
schools were, and still are, institutions for general education with no 
exams, exnphasizing national culture traditionally related to rural . 
society. The folk high schools were primarily for young people, but 
their influence on the general development of adult education justifies 
mentioning them in this context. There are nearly one hundred folk 
high schools in Norway, with a student body of about 7, 000, and they 
have adapted their activities to modern society, Including young people 
in urban areas, and seem to be able to find their place within our 
present school structure. 

In this century, the main part of adult education has been developed 
by voluntary organisations . Some of these, such as the People's Unir- 
versity and the People's Academy have education as their sole function. 
Most of the other organisations tepresent major interest groups in 
society, based on political, cultural or religious principles, sports 
activities, professions, etc. 

In 1935, a Joint Council for Adult Education was established, with 
representation from the organisations involved. Its task is to co- 
ordinate the activities of member organisations and take care of 
common, interests; Member organisations automatically receive 
government support for their educational activities. 

The educational activities of voluntary organisations have mainly * 
been concentrated on the transmission of general and practical knowl- 
edge, aiming at personal development rather than vocational application. 
Another important aspect of their activities has been training and infor- 
mation for their own members in organisational activities. Last year, 
voluntary organisations operated 28,000 courses with a total of 
330, 000 participants. 
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Parallel to the expansion of the regular school system, there has 
been a gradual acceptance of public responsibilities for strengthening 
the system of adult education. Activities in this field have developed 
in many directions. Needs are many and various and they are met in 
a wide variety of ways. The strength of the present system of orga- 
nisation for adult education is its ability to reach potential clients in 
all parts of the country-and in all social groups, and the ability to 
identify new needs and find the necessary personnel resources to 
meet them. In pedagogical terms, adult education courses have often 
been of a pioneering nature. Yet, the totality of courses offered is 
dependent on rather arbitrary factors in terms of priorities, financing 
and content orientation. Rapid changes in work situations and increased 
knowledge requirements in p^cfesstonal activities have created a 
substantial demand for vocationally oriented adult education. This 
kind of learning takes place on the job, in the daily work or through 
courses organised by the firms. Such internal training activities are 
usual in most companies of some size, and in most branches of public 
activity. In particular, well -developed systems of internal training 
exist in the postal services, the telecommunication services, the 
railway system, the customs services, the prison management, the 
police, etc. 

Special needs for vocational training or retraining emerge among 
employees threatened by unemployment through structural changes in 
the economy. Vocational training is therefore also seen as an instru- 
ment for labour market policies and is carried out in close collaboration 
between educational and labour market authorities. Since 1959, special 
retraining courses of up to six months' duration have been organised 
for individuals threatened by unemployment. The Ministry of Education 
is responsible for arranging the courses, while labour market author- 
ities Judge the need for such coi^irses and their location. Students are 
paid salaries from the social Insurance system. Such vocational 
courses for adults have become a regular part of the activities of 
many vocatloaal schools. The increasing demand has also led to the 
establishment of a number of special course centres, A further 
expansion of such training activities, emphasizing up-dating and 
supplementing of skills, is foreseea The number of courses arranged 
last year was about 660 with a total of about 8, 000 participants. 

The main principles for government policy in the field of adult 
education were established by Parliament in 1965. The following main 
directions v^'ere agreed upon: 

1. Adult education should be regarded in termis of educational 
policy measures as equivalent to education within the regular 
school system. It should be expanded to permit adults to obtain 
further education of a general or practical nature. General edu- 
cation courses and courses aiming at vocational skills should be 
treated in the same way in terms of government support 
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2. All individuals should have possibilities for documenting 
their acquired knowledge and skills irrespective of the means by 
which these have been acquired. Exams should be offered in 
special subjects, to be added up to the equivalent of general 
diplomas at various levels. 

3. Educational institutions within the regular school system 
should make their facilities available for adult education to the 
extent their regular educational tasks permit it. 

4. Pedagogical and methodological problems in adult education 
should be subject to extensive scientific studies. Teaching per- 
sonnel in adult education should have Improved pedagogical training 
appropriate for such tasks. 

5. Regular school institutions should have the main responsibility 
for adult education aiming at the kind of exams provided within 

the regular school system, e. g. secondary graduation, or tech- 
nical or vocational tests. A preparation for exams in specific 
subjects and general education not aiming at any formal certification 
should be the main responsibility of the voluntary organisations. 

In accordance with these principles, the Ministry of Education has 
directed county school authorities to ensure that their Institutions offer 
aid to correspondence school pupils and others studying on their own. 
In addition, general and vocational upper secondary schools organise 
evening courses for adults. Exams In single subjects are arranged 
according to demand. Last year nearly 800 such courses were operating, 
with nearly 14, 000 participants. 

Correspondence courses constitute a significant part of adult 
education It is one of the means used by the voluntary organisations, 
but there are also a number of private correspondence schools. Regular 
public school Institutions also to some extent use correspondence edu- 
cation combined with other forms of education . Fees for correspondence 
courses are paid by the government, provided that the courses lead to 
presentation at a public exam, and that the student completes the course. 

The major economic organisations, such as the trade unions and 
the employers' union also operate extensive adult education activities. 
Through negotiation among the main organisations, a special fund for 
such training has been established. In addition, the trade unions also 
receive support for such activities directly from government. Such 
funds are spent on the training of union leaders at various levels. The 
employers* union spends Its educational funds for leader training and 
other training of employees. The major economic organisations have 
also engaged Iti educational policy questions In general. They have 
thus generally advocated more liberal practices concerning educational 
leave. 

Civilian training offered by the military services is today a major 
feature within adult education Since 1955, an extensive course activ- 
ity has cared for several thousand pupils annually. The courses offered 
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reach practically the total male population at a time when the need for 
skills and up-dating of skills relevant to work life is particularly felt. 
In many units, up to 80% of non-commissioned persomiel make use of 
the courses offered The military services co-operate with voluntary 
organisations. They mutually draw upon each other's resources, 
especially for military units located in remote areas. 

Administration 

The Ministry of Education is preparing a general framework of 
legislation for adult education. In this it is aided by the work of a 
Royal Commission on Adult Education , which presented its report in 
1972. The commission suggested the following administrative struc- 
ture for educational activities in this field: 

Adult education corresponding to legally regulated education 
within the regular school system should be the responsibility of the 
corresponding public authorities. Thus, adult education at the post- 
secondary level would primarily be the responsibility of the govern- 
ment, adult education at the upper secondary level should be taken 
care of by the county authorities, while adult education at the lower 
secondary level would be the responsibility of the municipalities. In 
the counties and municipalities, adult education would come under the 
authority of the school boards, which would establish separate sub- 
committees for adult education with certain decision -making respon- 
sibilities. At the post-secondary level, general regul anions '^f or 
supervision should be stipulated by the ministry. The various public 
bodies should provide for adult education through their own educational 
institutions or through financial support to activities by other orga- 
nisations. 

Within the Ministry of Education , a separate department is in 
charge of adult education. An Advisory Council for Adult Education is 
attached to the ministry. The question of establishing a special 
"directorate" for adult education, with a semi-independent position 
in relation to the ministry, was raised by the Royal Commission on 
Adult Education. The government has not taken any position on this 
proposal. 

Financing 

Government grants for adult education have increased rapidly in 
recent years, from about 5 million N. Kr. in 1965 to 44 million N. Kr. 
in 1974. In addition, various ministries appropriate funds for special 
updating or refresher courses for personnel within their sectors.' The 
biggest single item under the Ministry of Education is subsidies for 
courses held by voluntary organisations. They are paid according to 
special rules for study circles, correspondence circles, evening 
courses, and university circles. In addition, the organisations receive 
special subsidies for administration. Adult education offered by school 
institutions is subsidized by government according to the same principle 
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as the regular education offered by counties and municipalities. The 
latter cover the rest of operating costs. 

Future Policies 

The main problems underlying the proposals from the Royal Com- 
mission on Adult Education are related to the questions of rights and 
duties in this field. To what extent should the acceptance of adult edu- 
cation as having an equal status with formal schooling and enjoying the 
same financial support by the authorities, lead to a stricter control of 
adult education activities outside the schools and hence to limitations 
of the integrity and free status of the voluntary organisations? The 
importance of the problem is illustrated by the fact that, according to 
the official statistic?, approximately 90% of the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in adult education activities participate in courses 
arranged by these organisations. This is a key question the govern- 
ment has to face when the new p^'oposals for legislation in this field 
are presented to Parliament 

There is, however, fairly general agreement on most of the more 
far-reraching conclusions of the Royal Commission. Lifelong education 
is a>. apted as a leading principle , even if it has not yet been found 
appropriate to consider fully its practical implications for the edu- 
cational system as a whole. It seems likely that the government will 
endorse the general principle suggested by the commission: "Adult 
education forms part of an educational system which aims at adapting 
conditions so as to make it possible for everyone, both as an individual 
and as a member of the community at large, to continue his personal 
development throughout his life by means of education at work and/or 
in his leisure time. " The distinction between general and vocational 
education is generally felt to be out-dated within the Norwegian edu- 
cational system, and this is particularly apparent in adult education. 

Ends and Means in Educational Policy 

The Ministry of Education also has a major responsibility for 
research policy in Norway. A general statement on political aims in 
these fields, prepared for the government's long-term Programme 
1974-1977, still reflects the government's position: 

"The main common goal for political work in these areas is the 
desire to increase the level of insight and understanding in the 
population as a whole. This is far more than a matter of **pro- 
duction'* and transmission of factual knowledge. The way in which 
such knowledge is transmitted will be decisive for the insight and 
understanding achieved. This is true for both education and re- 
search. In extreme cases, it is quite feasible to transmit factual 
knowledge in a way which reduces the possibilities for under-; 
standing. 

Goals of this kind must be necessity be dynamic. The stream of 
information is steadily increasing, facing our system for processing, 
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selection and transfer of information with constant requirements 
for increased efforts. Changes in our society raise new problems 
and consequent needs for new information The maintenance of a 
general system of information and research at an adequately 
functioning level requires in fact constantly growing resources and 
efforts. 

Knowledge is power. It may also mean power to increase the 
dependence of others, if a few are supposed to monopolize relevant 
knowledge and control the information streams. In the same way 
as countries' level of welfare cannot be measured irrespective of 
its distribution, research and education policies must also be 
concerned about distribution An essential task in our times is 
to reduce the gap in insight and understanding among various 
groups of the population. 

Basically, this concerns the ability of the individual to master his 
own station and our joint ability to find solutions to common 
problems. This must exert itself in political decisions, in orga- 
nisational activities and in interactions among individuals in gen- 
eral. It affects our ability for productive performance and our 
possibilities to use the opportunities offered in our society. 
The education of children and young people affects a period of 
intensive personal development of the individual. This develop- 
ment is based on a multiplicity of impulses, from the family, 
from the local environment and through mass-media from the 
society in a national and global sense. Formal education is just 
one of the sources of intellectual and emotional stimulus at this 
age. Yet the school has the potential to influence this develop- 
ment in a decisive way. 

Human development is not, however, limited to childhood and 
youth, \Vb know today that the potential for learning and personal 
growth is present all through adult life when conditions permit it. 
Largely, this must happen outside school, but educational institu- 
tions must also be prepared for an increasingly important task 
in relation to adults. 

Such general goals for education and research form the basis for 
a wide spectre of functions within these sectors. It has thus little 
meaning to apply simple measures for the "efficiency" of activities 
of this kind at our present technological level. We might be able 
to programme strictly both education and research, aiming at 
their application as instruments for specific tasks in society. 
However, in view of the interdependencies existing in this field, 
we would then not be able to prrvent other, perhaps equally, cen- 
tral tasks , from suffering. . 

The decisive criterion of "efficiency" in such activities must, in 
the last instance, be that the individuals involved - and this will 
gradually mean most of us - ,flnd them useful as a basis for 
meaningful personal development. Education must primarily be a 
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service towards the individual, and it is first of all the clients of 
such services who can judge the results. Even research must, 
in the last instance, be judged by the individuals influenced by its 
effects. A corresponding line of thinking is in our view valid for 
the whole field of cultural policy. 

The means used to implement such policies cannot be judged solely 
in terms of expected outcomes. The selection of means is closely 
related to the values implied by general political goals. The trend 
today is to move gradually away from central direction through 
legal measures, the emphasis being more on financial and infor- 
mative instruments of policy. This is part of a policy of delegation 
of power from central to local institutions, and in the last instance 
to the individual actor within the system. In research, such a 
distribution of responsibilities has old traditions, research activ- 
ities must not be too tightly bound to short-term' political concerns. 
In education, concern for equality has been felt to speak against 
such a development. However, the more ambitious aspirations 
for the future involve an attempt to merge concerns for equality 
with greater autonomy at lower levels in the decision-making 
system. 

A system is envisaged in which local and regional bodies have 
great freedom to use their own judgement in the alAocativOn of - 
resources within given general frames, and in which binding 
directives are replaced by guiding information. We still maintain, 
however, that individuals with different social and geographical 
backgrounds shall have the same initial possibilities, and this 
requires general principles for the allocation of resources ensuring 
not only formal but real equality of opportunities. 
The aim to improve the possibilities of the individual to master 
his own situation, even within the systems in question, cannot be 
realized simply through a decentralization of government power. 
The range of choice of the individual can be just as restricted by 
conditions in the local environment. A strict vertical decision- 
making process may deprive the individual of most choices 
important to him. Yet, dependence upon forces in the environ- 
ment may be as strong. The individual can be dominated by others 
who are stronger within a school class, in an institution, in a local 
milieu as well as within a system of institutions. It is thus still 
a central task for government to secure the individual's possibilities 
for choice independent of pressure from the environment. For 
this purpose, legal measures will still have their justification. 

For the specific purposes of this pap^r, certain key areas of 
poUcy have been selected for more detailed discussion. These areas 
are as follows: 

- Future directions of the decision-making process; 

- Educational policies for equality; 
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- Integration problems in post-compulsory education; 

- Innovation and planning. 

The following chapters will deal with each of these issues in turn. 
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PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL DECISION -MAKING 

Introduction - 

This chapter focuses on "participation" in internal decision- 
making processes of the educational system. The presentation is 
based on official documents which deal with such issues. 

In the Government's Long-Term Programme 4974-1977, one of - 
the annexes presents a "special analysis" of decision-making processes 
relating to education. The analysis was prepared for the Ministry of 
Finances by the Ministry of Education, and-is annexed to this report as 
it illustrates essential choices facing future educational'policy-making 
in Norway. 

In many respects, the Norwegian educational system is relatively 
centralized. The central public authorities, such as Parliament, 
Government and Administration, have a decisive influence on the main 
features of the system,* But the system is also characterized by a 
hierarchical decision-making process, in which decisions are taken 
at many different levels; apart from central bodies, at county level, 
in the municipalities, in the individual school, in the single class and 
by the individual pupiL Within this hierarchy, high levels will draw 
up limits ta-the discretion left to lower levels. 

Many groups of individuals participate in the decision-making 
process: politicians^ administrators j experts, teachers, pupils, 
parents, representatives of the economy, representatives of profes- 
sional groups, etc. Such groups of individuals operate piirtly at the 
same level and partly at different levels in the hierarchy. The degree 
of participation and influence varies according to the nature of decisions 
and the level at which they are made. 

Public governance is exerted through an extensive set of policy 
measures . Largely, 'Such measures can be rgrouped in three different 
categories; legal measures, financial measures and informative 
measures, ^ • 

Financial measures of policy include monetary appropriations 
and allocations of funds. As the Norwegian school system is mainly 
run and financed by public jDodies^ priorities set by political author- 
ities largely determine the provision of resources to this sector j and 
their internal distribution, ~ 

L e.^1 policy measures include legislation, and more detailed ; 
regulations and statutes for the functioning of the system. Such mea- 
sures are most extensively used by central authorities in relation to 



compulsory education. At higher stages in the educational system, 
educational institutions decide their own regulations to a greater extent. 

An important function of central administration is to prepare such 
legal measures and to control their use. Professional groups, such 
as teacher unions, exert considerable influence on the formulation of 
central regulations, and teachers are also in a key position when inter- 
preting the implications of such regulations at the local level. 

Informative policy measures include research and development 
work in education; practical experiments and diffusion of information 
are important parts of such measures. The information system relating 
to education is essential, and informative measures are increasingly 
used by public authorities, replacing to some extent legal measures. 
However, the predominant input of information is not that of central 
public authorities, but rather of groups of experts such as researchers 
in Norway or abroad, teacher training institutions, other teachers, 
etc. Though central authorities can make use of informative measures, 
they have no means of controlling the information system. 

In designing policy measures the Government has been increasingly . 
concerned with the degree of rigidity involved in the use of various mea- 
sures. Legal measures often define expected behaviour in great detail 
but may also legitimize behaviour within rather wide limits. Financial 
measures are often used to encourage the use of resources for specific 
purposes, but frequently leave a fair amount of discretion to bodies at 
local levels. Informative measures are in principle indicative, but 
may, in certain cases, be conceived of as being authoritative. 

Any formal description of decision-making processes provides 
only limited information'about the actual distribution of power within 
a system. Decisions are often the outcome of long and complicated 
processes, in which many instances have taken part and made their 
influence felt. Such informal aspects of decision-making are less 
visible than the formal ones, but may in fact play a greater role. This 
should be kept in mind in the context of the following analysis. 

The central governance of the educational system has many pur- 
poses, an essential objective, however, reflects a strong commitment 
to providing equal educational conditions for everyone , irrespective 
of geographical and social origin. Both legal and financial measures 
are applied to this effect. Central political aims thus call for regulations 
and limitations to the discretion of individual institutions and influence 
the possibilities for participation within them. The shape of the external 
framework established for institutional operations is a major factor in 
relation to questions of participation. In recent years Norway has 
seen an extensive discussion about educational governance at all levels. 
Decentralization of decision-making power has become a key concept 
in this discussion, together with such terms as democratization, self- 
governance, participation, partnership and self-development Recent 
official documents on educational policy have reflected this discussion, , 
putting strong emphasis on internal democracy in the schools and the 
possibilities for decentralization. This does not mean that equality 
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aspects have lost their importance, but it implies a search for solutions 
where concern for equality and participation may be combined 

In the "special analysis" of alternative decision-making processes, 
the Ministry of Education has underlined that decentralization is no 
objective in itself. The aim would be that "the individual should have 
possibilities to control his own situation and his personal development 
at least aa long as it does not restrict those of others". Decentralization 
may be a means to achieve such aims, but the connections in this context 
are not siTnple. Increased decision-making power at the local level 
may under certain circumstances lead to forms of discrimination 
restricting the possibilities of the individual. The educational system 
is vulnerable to pressures from strong interest groups both Internal to 
and ext^nal to the system. The balancing of such interests and the 
safe-guarding of individual discretion are to a significant extent dependent 
upon central decision-making power. "Extensive local governance may 
leave local units defenceless against predominant local interests, or 
strong national pressure groups representing profeaslovial. economic 
or ideological interests". (The "special analysis". ) 

The political processes leading towards more emphasis on par- 
ticipation and decentralization are interesting, but will not be discussed 
further in this context. Wte would like, however, to stress the following 
pbint: Changes in the relative emphasis on objectives can occur without 
changes in the formal structure of governance. but can hardly be im - 
plemented without the latter. Changes of this kind are not easily achieved 
The present system of education is largely adapted to the use of finan- 
cial and legal policy measures; budgeting, formal regulations and 
control are essential features. A development towards increased self- 
governance and internal democratization calls for niOTe development 
work, open experimentation, research and information. Developmental 
expertise becomes more essential than control expertise. Develop- 
mental activities must also take place to a greater extent at the local 
and regional level. Teaching methods must be changed, with all that 
this implies for teacher training, etc. 

Changes in the relative emphasis on various objectives thus 
threaten established structures at many points implying a considerable 
potential for conflicts. We shall describe how the problems of par- 
ticipation are dealt with and how we have attempted to solve them at 
different stages within the educational system. As the system as a 
whole is undergoing major changes at many points, we shall concentrate 
on a few important features of the* development. 

Com pulsory Education 

The general framework for reform activities in compulsory edu- 
cation is provided by the compulsory Education Act of 1969 and the 
new Indicative Curriculum Plan. * Those documents strongly emphasize 

* Cf, the general description of compulsory education in the previous chapter. 
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co-operation among the different actors in the school society: teachers, 
pupils, parents and the local community. In concrete terms, this 
emphasis exerts itself in the following ways: 

- The idea of collaboration is formalized through the legally 
based establishment of a series of new bodies for collaboration, 

- The Indicative Curriculum Plan underlines that the teaching 
process shall be the result of discussions between teachers and 
pupils. Collaboration is part of the teaching method 

- Decentralization of decision-making is strongly emphasized 
in the debate, and some practical steps in this direction have 
already been taken. 

In the followingj^ we shall treat those thre.9 issues separately. 

Means of collaboration 
Origin 

When the Government presented its proposals for new legislation 
on compulsory education to Parliament in 1966, the establishment of 
a school council, a teachers* council and a pupils* council for each 
school was included. The proposal mainly confirmed existing arrange- 
ments. This was also true for the suggestion that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation should establish general regulations for such councils, and that 
more specific regulations should be endorsed by the school director 
in each county. 

The decision of Parliament , however, was that each school should 
have a school council, a teachers' council, a council for other em- 
ployees, class councils, a pupils' council and a general collaboration 
committee. The Ministry should formulate indicative regulations for 
the councils, but they themselves should finally determine their own 
rules. Tbh) decision in Parliament was prepared by its Committee for 
Education Affairs, upon initiatives from outside Parliament The 
present system for collaboration in compulsory schools is thus an 
example of important political decisions being taken without extensive 
previous research and experimentation. 

The more detailed preparation of the reform was entrusted to a 
ministerial Committee on Collaboration in Schools appointed in 1969. 
Its mandate was formulated as follows: 

a) To clarify the need for collaboration among the various parties 
involved in school affairs. 

b) To suggest appropriate forms of information and necessary 
organisational bodies to increase collaboration between these 
parties. 

c) To judge the relationship among the different parties in terms 
of the right to make proposals, to take part in decisions and in 
responsibilities in different types of schools. 

The committee consisted of representatives of parents, teachers, pupils 
and public administration. Their report was presented in October 1971, 
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and was submitted by the Ministry to a wide range of interested bodies 
for comments. 

Legal Regulations 

On the basis of the proposal from the ministerial committee, 
comments from interested parties and the general debate on these 
issues, the Ministry has proposed to Parliament certain changes in 
the Compulsory Education Act of 1969. ^The changes aim at providing 
wider opportunities for the various bodies to establish their own rules. 
If Parliament agrees, the Act will stipulate the following regulations: 

Para. 29 - Parents' Council 

1. Each school shall have a parents' council including all 
parents with children in the school. The council elects an exec- 
utive group which elects two members of the general collaboration 
committee, one of which shall be the chairman of the executive 
group. Elections are valid for one year. 

2. The Ministry of Education formulates general directions for 
the functioning of parents' councils. 

Para. 31 - School Council? Teachers' Council, Councillor the 
Employees and General Collaboration Committee 

• 1. Each municipality shall have a school council consisting of 
the school superintendent, all head-masters and all teachers 
employed at least on a half-time basis. The council elects .its 
own chairman for one year at a time. 

2. The school council has the right and the obligation to ^^Jxoi'ess 
its views on all matters relating to curricula, text books, regu- 
lations and statutes. 

• 3. Each school with more than one teacher shall have a teachers' 
council including the headmaster and all teachers who teach half 
time or more. The Council elects two members to the general 
collaboration committee, and its own chairman for one year at a 
time. 

4. When applicable, each school may have a council for em- 
ployees other than those mentioned under point 3. The chairman 
of this council is a member of the general collaborate Pn committee. 

5. The municipal school board can, with the approval ,?>f the 
school director, establish other roles for the compositi^^ of the 
school council, the teachers' council and the council for other em- 
ployees, and thereby limit the number of members in order to 
adapt its size, or to bring in members other than those mentioned 
under points 1, 3 and 4. 

6. Each school shall have a general collaboration committee 
with two representatives from the teachers' council, one repre- 
sentative for other employees, the headmaster, two representatives 
from the pupils' council, two representatives from the parents' 
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council and one representative elected by the municipal school 
board. The committee elects its own chairman for one year at 
a time. 

7. All elections mentioned in this paragraph shall be held by 
ballot if anyone so wishes. The Ministry establishes general guide- 
lines for councils and committees mentioned in the paragraph. 

Para. 32 - Class Councils and Pupils* Councils 

1. Each school shall normally have a pupils* council with all 
pupils as members. The pupils* council elects an executive group 
with chairman, vice-chairman and a secretary. The executive 
group elects two members )f the general collaboration committee. 

2. Pupilsj councils in primary schools are represented in the 
general collaboration committee by the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the executive group, but only when the council has raised a 
matter for debate or commented in written form upon such a 
matter, or when specially invited by the collaboration committee. 

3. A teacher shall be assigned to assist the pupils* council in its 
work. 

4. Each class shall as a rule have a .class-council including all 
pupils. The class council elects its own chairman and vice- 
chairman for a term of up to one year at the lower secondary 
level and up to one half year at the primary leveL 

5. The Ministry of Education establishes general guide-lines 
for councils mentioned in this paragraph. 

A schematic presentation of the system of councils in a school is given 
on the next page. 

. The Central Council- for Compulsory Schools has established a 
special contact group in order to obtain views from pupils in relation 
to general questions concerning compulsory schools, such as the work 
of pupils * councils , curriculum, examinations, and the system of 
appeals. Initially the group consisted of 7 pupils, but later it was 
expanded to include representatives from all 19 countries. 

Functions . 

In the general debate, the question has been raised as to what 
specific functions the various collaboration bodies should have. The 
councils are only to a limited extent in a position to make definite 
decisions. Most decisions are, in fact, taken outside the individual 
school, and decisions by the schools themselves are mostly adaptations 
to such external decisions. If the present division of responsibilities 
is maintained, the main functions of councils in individual schools 
will be: 

- to serve as channels for dissemination of information on school 
matters; 

- to serve as forums for discussion; 
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- to offer suggestions and recommendations for decisions. to be 
taken; 

- to operate occasionally as pressure groups;* 

- on some issues the councils have independent decision-making 
authority. 

In principle, the councils can put any matter relating to the school 
on its agenda. As an illustration, the Ministerial Commission on 
Collaboration in Schools provided the following list of typical Issues ; 

- Budget proposals from the headmaster; '~' ~ '■: 

- Optional subjects offered; 

- Use of available teacher resources; 

- Experimental activities; 

- Changes on the school premises; 

- Holidays and days off; 

There is good reason to believe that when the councils can act on the joint 
opinion of parents, pupils and te&chers they may be rather influential. A case in point 
is the function of the genetral collaboration committees in the schools of Oslo, in connection 
with a new plan for sex education proposed by the municipal school authorities. The coun- ' 
cils were brought in upon the initiative of both politicians and parents, and their deliberations 
have influenced the further course of this issue considerably. 

13*)^ 
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• The use of the school buildings; 

- School rules; 

" Traffic conditions; 

- Transportation to school; 

- Rationalization measures; 

- Safety and health measures; 

" Social measures and hobby activities; 

' Beginning and end of the school day; 

- School meals; 

. - The school's information activities; 

- Choice of text-books (pupils* councils excluded); 

- Appointments (only the general collaboration committeFi): 

The Ministry has issued general guidelines for the various collab- 
oration bodies. It is stated that the councils shall have mostly an 
advisory function. The municipal school board may in some matters 
delegate decision-making power to the collaborating bodies. 

Some measures have also been taken in order to provide better 
working facilities for the collaboration bodies. In lower secondary 
education one hour per week ia set aside for the work of class and 
pupils* councils. Many municipalities have done the same at the 
primary leveL A contact teacher with reduced teaching obligations is 
responsible for assisting the pupils* council in its work. General 
collaboration councils are provided with secretarial assistance. The 
Central Council for Compulsory Schools prepares information materiaL 
The National Council for Innovation in Education runs a number of 
practical experiments with different patterns of collaboration.^ Research 
projects aiming at a follow-up of work by the collaboration bodies have 
been initiated. / " 

Critical assessments 

The esteblishment of an extensive system of collaboration bodies 
in individual compulsory schools has given rise to spme^ criticism, 
and we shah try to simmarize .some of the key poi^ 

; a) Collaboration bodies are said not to change significantly the 

existing power positions in the school, but simply to Institutionalize \ 

formal collaboratlon within an unchanged pOv^^ 

to such;yiews, the easiest ^iswer to the demtmd for pjurticl^^ 

has been chosen iput has achieved b 

solutions. Instead; the internal struciire of the. schools Bh^^ 
be analysed and attempts made to find solutions providing Individ- 
ual pupils and teac^ 

situation. Power must rest on the principle of one person, one 
vote. In functional terms , however , the teacher"^^ Ihave a dif- 
ferent role to perform than the pupils. 
. b) The philosophy of collaboration is based upon a naive concep- 
tion €(l the possibility of Increased influence for all parties. This 
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may, in fact, mean that the parties involved are deceived, as it 
presupposes a total harmony of interest. If this were true, 
however, much of the point in the establishment of representative 
bodies would disappear. The true situation, however, is one of 
a mixture of joint and conflicting interests. Quite often, therefore, 
one of the interested parties can only increase its influence at the 
expense of that of other parties. 

In its report, the Ministerial Committee on Collaboration in Schools 
touched on this point; "The Committee emphasizes that the parties 
involved must respect each other as equal members of the school 
•community. This may mean that some actors in this collaboration 
will have to renounce some of their Influence, while others will 
be able to bring their views forward more strongly than previously, " 
An important problem in this context is the emergence of the upper 
socio-economic groups as the most active and articulate within 
the parents' council. Politically elected bodies appear more 
representative in social terms, and stronger parental influence 
may mean additional advantages for higher social groups. 

c) Much criticism relates to the limited decision-making power 
of the new bodies , as they are mainly permitted to give recom- 
mendations. As a measure of democratization, the work of the 
collaiboration bodies appears irrelevant, mainly consisting of the 
shuffling of paper among the various groups. Administrative 
procedures become complicated and bureaucratic, creating new 
claims for simplification, potentially leading to the abandoning 
of broader participation. More decision-making power must, 
therefore, be delegated to the Individual school and to the various 
collaboration bodies. Special emphasis must be put where the 
teaching really takes place; in the classroom. 

d) Many teachers doubt whether this form of democracy In the 
school represents progress. Parents may Invade the proper 
professional domain of the teachers , and in particular internal 
classroom procedures. Furthermore, decision-making proce- 
dures may become very complicated and lead to Inefficiency, 

e) All official documents have emphasized the need for Increasing 
the influence of the pupils. Yet, the established organisational 
structure may not achieve this, since pupils have too weak a power 
basis and are too dependent upon the benevolence of others. On 
the whole, pupils are not too well organised. They have few 
possibilities for working out alternatives to existing arrangements. 
They may also risk being confronted with a firm alliance between 
teachers and parents, leaving them In an even weaker position 
than before. 

Generally, it seems likely, as mentioned under point e), that 
reforms of this type can easily be accommodated within the existing . 
power structure without changing it The ideal aims of the reform may. 
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therefore, appear unrealistic. Remedying this will mean extensive 
further work on the Internal organisation of the school. This part of 
the reform will probably claim more time and resources than the 
formal changes. Designs for such work can be found in the indicative 
curriculum plan and related dcouments, and the next section will deal 
particularly with this question. 

Collaboration in teaching situations 

The Committee for Collaboration in Schools underlined the 
importance of the learning situation In which pupils and teachers meet. 
It stated that "it is above all here that reforms are needed if increased 
collaboration in the school is the aim". It also stated that "reforms 
aiming at increased democracy in school can do incalculable damage 
if they do not reach beyond democratic forms". The Commission 
pointed out that the present structure of the school is not well suited 
for influencing the teaching situation at field level. Too much is 
decided too far away. "Instead of authoritarian patterns based on 
formal powers, it would be more fruitful to develop authority relation- 
ships based on differences in professional and personal competence. " 

The indicative curriculum plan also underlines the need for more 
collaboration in the practical teaching situatioa It states that "every- 
one working in the school must share responsibilities and Influence 
concerning their own work situation Collaboration in the school 
must be a confrontation between the experience of the adult and the 
ideas and views of the younger generations. Pupils must gradually 
achieve more responsibilities. The forms of their Influence and 
responsibilities related to the choice of teaching material and forms 
must depend on their age and competence. Their efforts and their 
responsibilities for themselves and their environment must Increase 
In step with their growing maturity axid experience. " The aim Is thus 
clearly Increased participation in decision-making . Yet, questions 
are raised about how this can be most effectively achieved. The 
"Normal Curriculum Plan" of 1939, preceding the new indicative 
curriculum plan, also emphasized pupil activities* individualization, 
group work and collective achievement Since then, not too many of 
' these principles have been put into practice. Exci&Aea for this have 
been lack of teaching material, inadequate teacher training and 
inappropriate systems of evaluation, combined with compulsory minimum 
requirements. 

The new plan for comprehensive education at least assumes that 
more decisions will be taken locally. This includes decisions on the 
content of teaching, pedagogical methods and the internal organisation 
of the school. The indicative curriculum plan is only supposed to be 
a general framework, pointing out general directions and Intentions. 
The Indicated objectives refer to periods of three years' duration. 
Instead of the annual curriculum objectives stated previously. Com- 
pulsory minimum requirements are abandoned. In order to facilitate 
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adaptation to the ability and interest of individual students. This also 
Implies more freedom of choice in the use of teaching materials. The 
responsibility for the choice of curriculum content, working methods 
and teaching aids rests with the teacher, but the wishes of the pupils 
are supposed to play a major role. As a corollary, the system of 
public recognition of text-books is supposed to be dropped and replaced 
by a public "consumers guidance service". 

The indicative curriculum plan alms at teaching based on a variety 
of forms, the underlying principles being those of active methods of 
collaboration Pupils should learn to learn, they should learn to 
find relevant material, to process it and to present it orally and in 
written form in an Independent manner. Group work is supposed to 
be more common, and the traditional class teaching replaced by more 
flexible groupings, e. g. a combination of large and small groups and 
Individual instruction. Collaboration is supposed to function in all 
directions; teacher-teacher, pupil-pupil and teacher-pupil. More 
freedom of choice in these fields provides better possibilities for joint 
planning of the teaching, involving both teachers and pupils. The time 
sequences for this planning may be a day, a week, a montli or a year. 
The indicative curriculum plan states that "pupils can partiiipate In 
decisions concerning the sequences of subjects and the time spent on 
individual items. New items might be brought in at the request of the 
pupils. To some extent even the rate of progress may be planned by 
teachers and pupils together, as well as questions relating to home 
work, testing, etc. The pupils must also learn to plan and implement 
independent tasks. " Compulsory schools shall not be tied to the 
traditional school day. On approval of the municipal school board, 
the organisation of the school day can be adapted to local conditions. 
The same applies to the traditional organisation in classes. Teachers 
get more time for mutual contact and collaboration. One week of the 
school year is set aside for joint teacher planning, to be spent as 
found appropriate. 

Decentralization 

Experiments have been going on since 1966 with a general system 
of quotas of teaching hours per class. This quota system has now 
been generally adopted in compulsory schools. Within the limits 
established by such quotas and general regulations, teaching resources 
can then be used for educational purposes according to priorities set 
by local authorities and the individual schools. 

Experiments with "open schools" have been going on since 1968, 
and are now fairly widespread In compulsory education. Traditional 
classroom teaching is then replaced by more or less open "school 
landscapes" and correspondingly flexible arrangements for the school 
as a whole. New possibilities opened up in such schools include: 

- the school building provides a more open and free atmosphere; 
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- teachers find themselves in a situation in which collaboration 
becomes necessary; 

- collaboration among the pupils is facilitated; 

- the forms of school work may be more varied; 

- individualized teaching is facilitated without separating out 
individual pupils; 

- material and equipment may be more effectively used 

Facilities for pedagogical guidance and teacher training are 
gradually being expanded within schools, at the municipal level and 
centrally. Guidance centres are also being established at the county 
level, their tasks including, e. g. teacher training, course of infor- 
mation material, demonstration of teaching aids and consumer 
orientation in this context, development of school workshops, initiation 
and assistance in practical experiments, etc. 

The Ministry of Education is currently preparing further steps 
in the direction of more freedom in resources allocation at the local 
level . The present system of tying subsidies to the amount of teacher 
time spent may be replaced by a general system of subsidies per 
pupil, differentiated according to actual differences in the costs of 
running schools in various municipalities, and according to local 
economic resources. Such a system would make the present control 
of the use of teacher resources superfluous and thus reduce the need 
for legal regulations concerning the use of resources at the municipal 
and the school level. However, this question forms only a part of the 
wider issue of financial relations between central and local authorities, 
and may find its solution in this wider context 

Evaluation 

The system of evaluation is an important guiding mechanism 
within an educational system, and the question of central evaluation 
is essential to the level of decision-making. When discussing the 
indicative curriculum plan. Parliament agreed that marks should be 
abandoned in primary schools , and this has now been implemented. 
The Parliament also agreed that marks should be dropped in lower 
secondary education, as soon as entry to upper secondary education 
could be made available to all who wished it. A first step towards 
abandoning marks at this stage was made when the Ministry recently 
stipulated that marks should be given in three of the main theoretical 
subjects only. However, this caused reactions both from the teacher 
organisatic s and the general public, and their reflections in Parliament 
caused the Ministry to withdraw its decision on this point. The crit- 
icism was partly that marks in a few theoretical subjects only, would 
mean too strong a focus on such subjects in the schools. Furthermore, 
there is still competition for entry into upper secondary education in 
many fields. Finally, there are clearly in many circles doubts about 
whether marks should be completely abandoned in compulsory edu- 
cation. 
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The idea is not, of course, to stop evaluation in schools, but to - 
get away from the main emphasis on relative ranking through marks 
and exams. The performance of pupils is still evaluated, especially 
in relation to their individual capabilities and previous progress. 
More emphasis is put on guidance and supervision. Evaluation is not 
seen as a verdict, but as an aid to the individual pupil. Individual 
institutions should also have the possibility of developing their own 
forms of evaluation \vithout being tied to a national evaluation scale. 
The evaluation will still be related to the general aims of the educa- 
tional system, but not to a specific quasi-professionalinterpretation 
of such aims. 

The Local Community 

In its analysis of future directions for the decision-making process 
in the educational system, the Ministry of Education underlines that 
more lo cal governance is not in itself a guarantee of more democratic 
participation. Strong local interest groups may gain control over the 
school, and it is hardly realistic to assume that a local community 
constitutes an harmonious unit without internal conflicts. The idea of 
"integrating the school into the local community" may, therefore, 
involve far-reaching problems. 

A more extensive use of local resources in the school for its own 
pedagogical purposes may be less problematic, and the indicative 
curriculum plan assumes a development in this direction. 

Final Remarks 

As indicated above ^ changes of the kind '^lealt with in this chapter 
are not easily made. The main formal instruments for policy in this 
field are school legislation providing for formal bodies for collaboration, 
and possibly also for certain changes in the local balance of power, 
and the guidance provided by the indicative curriculum plan, outlining 
general ideas about how a certain educational philosophy may be 
implemented. Yet there are still doubts as to the effect of such 
measures on a traditional system such. as education. Reforms in 
such matters will of necessity take time, and alsb require active 
follow-up by educational authorities. New initiatives must be stim- 
ulated, and the actual consequences in practice must be clarified 
Research, experimentation, dissemination of Information, training 
and retraining, new teaching materials, regional and local guidance 
services, etc. are necessary m^ans in such a context Yet the basic 
condition for reforms of this kind is the understanding and approval 
of the aims involved by the individuals they concern. 

Upper Secondary Education 

Education beyond compulsory schooling, mainly for the age groups 
16-19, is in rapid transformation. More than eight years of commission 
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research and extensive practical experimentation has led to proposals 
for new legislation , finally passed by Parliament in June this year. 

"Further education" will be the name given to the part of the 
educational system situated between the end of compulsory and entry 
to higher education. In the future the system of further education 
will be more closely integrated, with a wide range of opportunities 
for combinations. Ten main directions of study have been suggested 
for the new system of further education, most of them combining 
elements of general and vocational training, and including elements 
of fully integrated theoretical and practical education. All forms of 
further education may be offered within the same school units, or in 
more specialized units, according to organisational plans decided by 
county school authorities. The National Council for Innovation in 
Education and other advisory bodies are involved in the preparation of 
curricula for the various directions of study in further education. 
This work now includes not only the basic content of the various sub- 
jects, but also the main objectives and principles, main features of the 
school society, forms of differentiation, working methods, teaching 
aids, evaluation, qualification requirements, and social measures. 

The new legislation implies the delegation of decision-making 
authority in many respects. An essential role is that of the counties, 
since they are responsible for planning, locating and deciding upon the 
dimensipns of school units at this level, with central authorities acting 
only in a general advisory capacity. Increased possibilities for choice 
also represent an element of decentralization in decision-making. The 
main points in the new legislation relating to "participation" are the 
following: 

a) Wider range of choice for the individual in terms of combinations 
of subjects, transfer between directions of studies and in terms 
of the duration of studies, including easier possibilities for returning 
after periods away from education. 

More emphasis on collaboration and participation by pupils in 
decisions. Establishment of bodies for collaboration and co- 
ordination at the individual schools. 

c) More general and indicative curricula, with more possibilities 
for individual schools to plan their own teaching, and to choose 
their methods according to their own preferences. 

d) Tendencies towards a reduction in the use of external evaluation, 
in order to modify the effects of a joint system of exams and grades, 
and the selection functions of such a system. 

The following sections will deal particularly with the points b), c) and 
d) above. 

Means for collaboration 

Previous legislation for different types of schools at this level had 
certain regulations about bodies for collaboration on school affairs. 
A "gymnasium" should have a teachers* council and a pupils' council. 
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Teachers teaching in the same class could also form a class teachers* 
council. Each gymnasium should have a steering board, afppointed by 
the county school board. Rules for vocational schools were somewhat 
different. Each school should have a teachers' council and a steering 
board, but the regulations said nothing about pupils' councils. Supple- 
mentary regulations could be decided locally, but would have to be 
endorsed by the Ministry. In practice, pupils often meet in various 
councils and boards. 

In the preparatory work preceding the new legislation , much 
thought has been given to the internal structure of schools at this level. 
The Royal Commission on Further Education underlined that a school 
preparing individuals for active participation in the life of society 
must itself be organised according to democratic principles. Pupils 
must be brought into the general decision-making process within the 
school, and decisions made higher up in the hierarchy today must be 
left to those primarily concerned, i.e. teachers and pupils. The 
above mentioned Commission for Collaboratidn in Schools supported 
this general view, in stating that "increased participation for pupils 
should also imply their involvement in discussions and decisions 
about content, working methods and the rate of progress". 

Proposals from these commissions form the basis for the new 
legislation on this point. Below, this part of the new legislation is 
cited, together with some of the Government's comments on each 
paragraph. 

Para. 27 - School Councils 

Each school shall -have a school's council consisting of seven 
members, two appointed by the county school boards two by the 
teachers' council, one by the'council for other personnel and two 
by the pupils' council. The representatives of the pupils' coun- 
cil are appointed for one year, the rest for two years at a time. 
The school's council elects its own chairman for one year at a 
time. The principal takes part in the meetings of the school's 
council, but has no vote except as an appointed representative 
from the teachers' council. 

The County School Board may approve exceptions to these 
regulations. 

The Ministry may give further regulations about the functions of 
the school's council. 

The Royal Commission on Further Education suggested rather 
wide functions for the school's council, such as: 

a) deciding what optional subjects should be offered by the 
school, and the organisation in classes and groups; 

b) deciding on rules of order, etc. , and on individual disciplinary 
cases; 

c) deciding questions relating to holidays and free days within 
given general framework; 
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d) preparing reports and advice on matters for decisions by 
higher bodies, e, g. the general directions of study to be offered 
by the school, investments, appointments, etc. 

Para. 28 - The Principal 

The principal is the pedagogical and administrative leader of the 
school. He shall ensure that existing regulations are followed 
The school's council has significant steering functions at the 
individual school. The principal, however, is the responsible 
daily leader of the school His pedagogical leadership should be 
especially emphasized. 

Para, 29 - Teachers' Councils 

Each school shall have a teachers' council consisting of the prin- 
cipal and all teachers who reach half-time or more. The teachers 
council elects its own chairman for two years. The Ministry may 
establish further regulations for the arrangement of teachers' 
councils. 

The teachers' council Is primarily a professional pedagogical 
body and a forum for dally discussions among the teaching per- 
sonnel Teachers reaching less than half-time may be invited 
to take part In the deliberations of the teachers' council. The 
teachers' council will primarily make suggestions and give advice 
to the school's council 

Para, 30 - Council for Other Employees 

Each school may have a council for employees who are not mem- 
bers of the teachers' council^ and who are employed for at least 
one year. 

The council elects its own chairman for two years. 

The Ministry may establish further regulations for the council 

for other employees. 

Para, 31 - Pupils' Council and Pleaary Meeting 

Each school shall have a pupils' council consisting of at least one 
member for each 20 pupils. The pupils' council elects its own 
chairman and vice-chalrmaa 

Plenary meetings may be held when the pupils' council or 1/5 of 
the pupils so wish. The pupils' council Is elected by ballot 
The pupils' council shall take care of functions related to the 
pupils' working conditions and welfare Interests, 
The Ministry may establish further regulations on the functions of 
pupils' councils. 

In the same way as other groups in the school society, the pupils 
should have their own body for Internal discussions on matters of 
common Interest^ as a basis for taking up issues with higher 
authorities. 
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Among those who have commented upon the formulations in this 
paragt-aph, many have wanted the number of representatives in 
the pupils* councils to be related to the number of classes in the 
school. The Ministry does not share this view, because among 
other things in many schools the class may not form as important 
a sub-unit within the school as previously. 
It should be pointed out that many of those expressing views on 
this paragraph have warned against the institution of a plenary 
meeting for all pupils. 

According to the new legislation, the Ministry may put forward 
regulations for the various councils, but the implicit understanding is 
that such rules should be few and relatively unspecified. The schools 
are supposed mainly to develop their own rules as they find appropriate. 
In this respect, upper secondary schools are placed in a somewhat 
freer position than schools for compulsory education. 

An important lesson learnt from the practical experiments with 
new organisational structures in the schools is that of the need to 
strengthen internal bodies for collaboration. One of the teachers 
- called a contact teacher - with reduced teaching obligations will, 
therefore, assist the pupils* council in its work. . Experimental schools 
have increasingly kept one hour free in the middle of the school day 
for meetings and other work relating to the various bodies for collab- 
oration. 

Critical Comments 

In the section on compulsory education, several critical views on 
the hew bodies for collaboration were cited. The same critical points 
may relate to upper secondary education as welL Schools at this level 
have more autonomy than schools within compulsory education. Parents 
play less of a role in decision-making, and there is more emphasis on 
the independent judgement of pupils. It is less commonly felt that the 
school should shelter pupils against ideological propaganda and pres- 
sures. All this means that the internal power structure of the schools 
is very important, and the teachers and the pupils are the main elements 
in this power structure. The possibilities for genuinely changing the 
power balance - and this is clearly one of the intentions underlying the 
new legislation - emerge as a key question in the discussion. 

The assumed integration of general and vocational training within 
a joint system of further education raises a number of problems, and 
is also the subject of a heated political debate. The existing "gymnasium" 
ha.s had a near monopoly on the preparation for higher education. Its 
teachers normally have post-g^adiiate degprees from the universities. 
They have more limited teaching obligations and often higher salaries 
than teachers in vocational schools. The latter are practically oriented 
and tend to provide education of shorter duration. Their teachers often 
lack university training. This lack of balance among the various types 
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of schools, in terms of prestige, formal qualifications, salaries, 
working conditions, etc. , may cause conflicts within an integrated 
system, and we may also risk a certain dominance of elements 
belonging to the traditional gymnasium, with its theoretical orientation. 
Two ^'educational cultures" may confront each other within the new 
school system, and the way in which they will accommodate to each 
other will be decisive for the character of the new types of integrated 
schools. Several critics are worried on this point, though on rather 
different grounds, ranging from fears that the traditional gymnasium 
wili lose its identity, to fears that the same will happen to vocational 
training dominated by standards set by the old gymnasium traditions. 

Collaboration in educational situations 

The new legislation on further education underlines the need for 
collaboration in concrete teaching situations and in, the planning of 
such situations. Closer co-operation among teachers, teachers and 
pupils and among pupils is seen as an important aim. In this context, 
the principle of '' continuous reform " is important. The individual 
school will have possibilities for gradual self-development, through 
the commitment of pupils and teachers. Such djoiamics require a 
flexible organisational structure and fairly wide discretion. They 
also require continuous analysis of ends and means in education, and 
of content and methods, as underlined in the Further Education Act 
Such analysis must take place both centrally and within the individual 
school. Central school authorities must use policy measures in order 
to facilitate such a continuous reform process. 

More autonomy for individual school units is necessary if the 
collaboration between pupils and teachers is to Ijave real substance. 
What should be decided by the individual school, and what decisions 
will have to be taken by other bodies, become essential questions. The 
curriculum plans prepared by the National Council for Innovation in 
Education will largely determine such factors for individual schools. 
According to a recent decision by Parliament, the Ministry will also 
have to present its proposed solutions to these problems to Parliament 
in the form of a white paper. This may be seen as an illustration of 
the extent to which such issues as curriculum plans, evaluation methods 
and forms of differentiation in teaching have come to be seen as issues 
of major political significance. 

Curriculum Plans 

Curriculum plans can be formulated in many ways. They may 
provide very detailed and binding instructions on texts to be read, 
knowledge requirements, methods of teaching and forms of evaluation. 
Such plans leave little leeway for independent decisions by the school, 
except possibly in terms of passive sabotage. However, curriculum 
plans may also be formulated in such a way as to provide more gen- 
eral guidance for those teaching and taught Such a plan forms a basis 
for the work, but does not set specific requirements for implementation. 
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The new plans prepared for both compulsory and further education 
are a conr^binaiion of indicative and compulsory elements. There are 
some minimum requirements in terms of time devoted to various 
subjects, and certain minimum requirements in terms of subject 
material to be covered. As long as final exams are maintained, they 
also serve as directing factors. The Indicative parts of the plans point 
to objectives atsd intentions, discuss problems and l^vJl.eccte p ;>i^gibi.Uties, 
but do not prescribe specific solutions. In princip^^r:', curriculum 
plans prepared should permit rather wide discretion ir^vr the individual 
school units, and also for individual teachers and classes. Restricting 
factors in this respect are not necessarily to be found in the formulation 
of curriculum plans. Such plans are not extensively read and discussed 
within the schools, and the relationship between ends and means as set 
out by the plans and actual school practices is somewhat dubious. 
There is always the possibility that traditional forms of teaching will 
persist in spite of reformulations in curriculum plans. At least it 
seems necessary to discuss other conditions which must also be' fulfilled 
in order to facilitate the implementation of ideas reflected in the new 
curriculum plans. 

Subject and Task Structure 

Traditionally a school day is divided among various subjects. The 
subjects emerge as independent units, taught independently of the 
teaching in other subjects. The political debate on educational issues 
has also touched upon the question of the isolation of individual subjects. 
Integration of subjects, orientation towards general interdisciplinary 
problems and towards general values to be served have been em- 
phasized as alternatives to current practices. The new curriculum 
plans indicate that, in principle, 3uch views have found strong support. 
It is stressed, however, that one should not move too fast in this field, 
as subject integration is a fairly recent phenomenon, only tried out 
pedagogical ly in experimental situations. 

The main reasons for subject integration given in the curriculum 
plans are as follows: 

- ' Artificial border lines between subjects may often prevent the 
teaching from corresponding to the reality experienced by pupils 
outside school. Isolated elements. of knowledge within the frame- 
work of the one discipline are often more difficult to comprehend 
than knowledge seen in a meaningful context 

- A broader context increases the feeling of relevance among 
pupils and thus also their Interest in the issues. 

- Highlighting issues fyom different disciplinary angles increases 
the pupils* awareness of the variety of views which can be justified 
on many issues. 

On«i may add that emphasis on value orientation and subject integration 
also changes the authority- position of teachers, as they cannot to the 
same extent act as professional specialists on all aspects of the issues 
concerned. i /I Q 
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Task structures concern the way in which problems are formulated 
and solved. One may distinguish between closed and open structures. 
Pupils may be invited to undertake tasks, the solution of which is already 
known to the teacher, or they may be invited to approach tasks to 
which no a priori solution is given. The new curriculum plans see it 
as objective to develop a task structure in which the pupils take an 
active part in the definition of problems and their solution, instead of 
being mainly passive recipients of "knowledge". 

Working Methods 

The question of working methods is closely related to that of 
subject and task structure. Traditional forms of teaching imply little 
co-operation among teachers, and rarely legitimize such co-operation 
among the pupils. Communication between teachers and pupils is 
rather asymmetric. The new curriculum plans particularly underline 
the need to get away from teacher-centred methods , and to increase 
active collaboration on tasks. The teachers must have more time and 
opportunity for planning together and for discussions with the pupils. 
The pupils must develop meaningful tasks suitable for collaboration. 
Such working methods are complex and time-consuming. The so- 
called "reform gymnasia" have experimented widely with more group 
work and independent individual work. The possibilities seem to vary 
considerably from subject to subject, but experience is still limited. 

Time Allocation 

The amount of time of which the school may freely dispose is an 
important element in the autonomy of individual schools. Until now, 
a compulsory plan for subjects to be covered has left few possibilities 
for choice to pupils following one direction of study, and also little 
spare time for institutions for non-subject-based activities. 

The new curriculum plans introduce wider options in terms of 
subjects. The general study direction, lasting three years, has less 
than half the time tied to compulsory subjects. The shorter courses 
of one or two years* duration have somewhat more limited options. In 
further education, fewer resources are devoted to social measures as 
compared to compulsory education. However, guidance services, 
already developed within the existing system, will be further strength- 
ened. 

The organisation of the school d ay is in principle up to the individual 
school unit Even the traditional division into lessons of a given length 
may be abandoned, though the present links to the salary system may 
hamper such a development Teachers have their tasks defined in 
terms of teaching obligations^ presumably corresponding to a normal 
working week. The question has been raised as to whether the working 
conditions of teachers should be expressed in terms of a normal work 
week, leaving the exact distribution between teaching and other func- 
tions, and the distribution of such tasks among individual teachers to 
the schools. 
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Correspondingly, questions have been raised about the freedom 
of pupils to allocate their, own time among classroom teaching, 
independent reading and other functions. Wide options in this respect 
have been practised experimentally in a number of schools. The more 
far-reaching ideas about time allocation for teachers and pupils have 
not been adopted by the curriculum plans, which take but a few cautious 
steps in such directions. Yet, important political questions for the 
future are connected to regulations governing allocation within the 
school system. One set of such questions relates to the connection 
between time allocation and teaching quality . Reduced time allocation 
is often assumed automatically to lower the level of quality. On the 
other hand, how the time is used may be more decisive in terms of 
learning experience. "Quality" is also a function of what the teaching 
means to the students - their concepts of relevance may be more 
essential to questions of quality than "objective" measures of acquired 
knowledge. 

Evaluation 

The new legislation for further education does not take a final 
stand on questions relating to evaluation, as the system of evaluation 
is under examination by a special Royal Commission. Preliminary 
indications point towards the maintenance of public exams at the end 
of further education, but with a reduction in their scope. Testing in 
three unspecified subjects after three years has been suggested. The 
distinction between passing and failing should be abandoned. No marks 
should be given in optional subjects unless the students ask for it. 
Evaluation is still regarded as an important part of the educational 
process. Yet, it should mainly serve as guidance to pupils and 
teachers , and marks may not be its best expression. The work pro- 
gramme of the present Government party states the gradual abolition 
of exams in further education as an objective. No concrete proposals 
to this effect have as yet been put forward. It should be mentioned 
that the folk high schools have always operated without exams, and 
without any external curriculum plan. Each of the schools, which 
number about one hundred, develops its own curriculum. 

What Can Be Done ? 

In the preceding text references have been made to the principles 
of the new curriculum plans accompanying the new legislation for 
further education. There is no doubt, however, that the distance be- 
tween those principles and the reality of today's schools is often con- 
siderable. The road towards implementation of such principles may 
be both long and costly. It is quite clear that the new legislation 
implies significant changes in the objectives of further education. 
Social functions come more into the picture and the schools are made 
more responsible for the total development of individuals. There is 
also more emphasis upon the school as a social organisation in which 
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a desirable social milieu based on collaboration becomes an aim in 
itself. Pure transfer of knowledge has lost some of its importance, 
and the traditional position of the ^^subjects^* is questioned. 

It is probably correct to say that the traditional gymnasium has 
been dominated by a subject-based transfer of knowledge. The teachers' 
training and their qualifications are tied to the individual subjects, and 
measures of "quality" are defined in such terms. Vocational training 
has been more practically oriented, with a somewhat different definition 
of tasks, but even there a kind of subject structure has often developed. 
Individual elements of the curriculum are often treated in isolation, 
with little reference to the wider context in which they operate. Dis- 
cussions about reforms have concentrated on economic conditions, 
more teaching aids, smaller classes, reduced burden of teaching and 
more retraining for the teachers, etc. In all likelihood, this is too 
narrow a basis for defining conditions for success of the reforms. 
Some additional factors are indicated below. 

Decentralization of decision-making is one of many conditions. It 
means that individual schools, teachers and pupils will have more 
choices than previously and will have to define explicitly the premises 
for such choices, and defend them against others concerned. 

Changes in the system of evaluation and certification will be 
essential. Excessive uniformity created by such systems may conflict 
with other important objectives. Specific formal requirements for 
entry into higher education may squeeze out more meaningful educational 
activities. On these points, modifications of existing practices are 
being prepared 

The subject structure in further education corresponds roughly to 
discipline structures in higher education. Inter-disciplinary approaches 
to studies at the latter level may be a necessary condition for appro- 
priate training of teachers in further education, and such inter-disci- 
plinary approaches are emerging within the universities, and even more 
frequently within the regional colleges. Inter-disciplinary aspects are 
particularly frequent in shorter retraining courses. 

A system of pedagogical guidance is being developed for compulsory 
and further education, possibly based on joint institutions. It will be 
located both locally, regionally and centrally, with the aim emphasis 
upon individual schools in further education. The pedagogical guidance 
centres will have an important role to play in disseminating the results 
of practical experiments, and initiating further experimentation. 

The active engagement of pupils, teachers and parents in the 
problems of educational development is essential to the whole process 
of change. There can be no doubt that the political implications of 
changes in the school system are much more clearly realized today 
than they were a few years ago. There is widespread involvement of 
the political parties and other ideological organisations, organised 
interest groups and individuals concerned in often rather lively debates 
on these issues. Any genuine change in the school at the operating level 
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will need substantial support by local groups of this kind, including 
their willingness to fight for what they regard as improvements. 

Some Forward- Looking Experiments 

Two main models of the theoretical part of the future further edu- 
cation system, roughly corresponding to the present gymnasia, have 
been tried out in more than a dozen schools, called " reform gymnasia ". 
The main model has the following features. All pupils have a common 
core of general subjects. In addition, pupils may work more thoroughly 
with subjects belonging to a general direction of study, such as natural 
science, social science or arts. A third component is a number of 
optional subjects chosen freely among those the school can offer. New 
working methods and new forms of collaboration and active engagement 
of pupils have been important elements of the experiments. Among 
reported experiences are: 

- Collaboration among teachers of the same subjects has been 
intensive and fruitful, covering, for example, planning, develop- 
ment of task structures and material, etc. 

- Inter-disciplinary collaboration has proved more difficult to 
achieve, though there has been more of this than in the usual 
gymnasia. 

- Pupils h av e taken part in the preparation of annual plans for 
teaching and in more short-term task formulation. In some 
^Ghppls the pupils have been formally represented in the subject 
planning^ ^groups. 

~ Free time at the disposal of pupils has been effectively used 
for if}idepen<tent work and for guidance. Spare time for meetings 
in various comncils has been intensively used. 

- Teaching (directed by teachers still occupies most of the time, 
but group work has increased substantially, especially in optional 
subjects. Independent work by individual pupils has also increased 
significantly. 

A few schools have experimented with more far-reaching reforms, 
including the intg^ation of general and vocational further education in 
one school unity The following is abstracted from a report on such 
esfperlments at Bjttrkelangen school centre: 

Th6 model for school administration used at Bjt3rkelangen is the 
result of a developmental process spread over some years. The radical 
change appeared when it was decided that everyone connected with the 
school should participate in decisions at all levels. The following 
chart illustrates the decision-making model. 

The report traces the decision-^maklng process relating to a num- 
ber of concrete cases from the initial raising of the matter to its final 
settlement Most matters have been raised by pupils (single pupils, 
groups, or formal pupil organisation), while the principal is the 
second biggest initiator of cases. Cases raised by pupils show the 
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greatest dispersion in terms of content, with a certain concentration on 
extra-curricular activities. The process as a whole shows real de- 
centralization in terms of who influences the decisions made. Teachers 
were initially more favourably disposed towards the experiment than 
the pupils. Pupils who were engaged in long general study were most 
favourable towards the experiment Pupils in combined general/ 
vocational courses were more reluctant and pupils in vocational training 
rather disinterested. Teachers tended to take an instrumental view of 
the projects; it should promote training in democracy, learning, etc. i' 
while pupils* views were more of the essence, seeing democracy and 
collaboration as objectives per se. After three years of experimentation 
teachers and pupils in general study are still most favourably disposed 
to the principles underlying the project, but the pupils in general edu- 
cation are more critical than other pupils towards its practical imple- 
mentation. As a whole, the vast majority of both students and teachers 
are in favour of maintaining the new forms of decision-making processes 
in the school. 

Mdlre emphasis on collaboration in the teaching process itself is 
shown in experiments undertaken in a number of schools in Sandness 
in South-western Norway. These experiments are assisted by researchers 
from the Work Research Institute in Oslo, and the following is an 
extract from a report by that institute: 

We concentrated on the structuring of tasks, especially those tasks 
which could be defined as open and which were clearly oriented to 
practical problems in work life. Common to such problems were 
that they concerned problems directly related to industry. Thus, 
in a sense, pupils work on contract Their tasks vaiy considerably 
in terms of complexity and initial specificatioa They range from 
open research questions to details of routine. Tasks formulated 
by industry usually have components covering such a wide area, 
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The starting point is usually a more general complex of problems 
where solutions are unknown, as are to a great extent the approaches 
to solving the problems. In order to find solutions, some theoret- 
ical insight and technical ski* I are needed. In a normal educational 
situation, one would tend to break down such a problem complex 
into sub-problems or specific techniques and skills, and then 
structure teaching programmes for each type of skill and each 
technique. In the project concerned, the move is in the opposite 
direction. The pupils handle the whole task, and carry it through 
from the initial analysis to final testing and evaluation. The same 
group of pupils or individual pupils may be responsible for the 
task from the beginning to the end. As shown within the project, 
tasks can be formulated so as to correspond to different levels of 
competence represented by individual pupils or groups of pupils. 
The pupils mainly organise their own work, they take breaks when 
they feel the need for it and have no standardized "hours". They 
rarely operate on the basis of instructions from the teacher. 
Pupils find their own solutions to the problems, using the resources 
which they feel the task requires, including the teachers' compe- 
tence. 

We thus find that four groups are in frequent interplay in this kind 
of educational situation , the school administration, the teachers 
involved, the pupils and local industry. 

The role of the school administration has been to regulate the 
general framework for the experiment The administration estab- 
lishes the necessary contacts with local and central school author- 
ities and makes sure that the educational activities within the 
school satisfy general requirements for vocational training in this 
field This is necessary in order to maintain financial support. 
Furthermore, the school administration ensures. external appraisal 
of the real competence achieved by the pupils, beyond the minimum 
requirements set by testing practices for all schools. 
The main function of teachers is to prepare the kind of educational 
situations described above. They need to know all ongoing projects 
and tasks, and the equipment a;nd ttiaterial necessary for the pupils 
to handle them. The teacher is no formal authority or leader in 
the usual sense. He functions as a resource person to be used by 
the pupils, mainly upon their initiative. In the present school 
situation, however, the teacher will have certain control functions 
in addition to his role in preparing the external conditions for task 
solutions and serving as a resource himself. 
Work life in the community also serves as a resource in relation 
to this kind of education. The pupils are in a situation where they 
learn to master practical work situations. Most enterprises have 
problems and tasks, parts of which they find difficult to solve, 
with their own resources. Pupils struggling with such problems 
realize that they are facing real questions, and that their solutions 
will have to be tested in practice. 
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The pupils themselves formulate the problems and share the re- 
sponsibility for their solution. This responsibility is a real one, 
as no a priori answers exist. The pupils have only limited 
influence on the choice of problems to be tackled since they are 
determined by what enterprises, and also the teachers, feel to be 
important. But there are some examples where pupils have played 
an essential role even in identifying problems. Pupils have, for 
instance, established contacts with external enterprises or re- 
search laboratories on their own, and thus brought problems into 
the school for joint efforts. The effect of this kind of work situation 
on the pupils seems profound, especially in terms of their training 
to co-operate in solving-meaningful-tasks. This teamwork and the 
human interactions implied by it are very highly rated by the 
pupils themselves. 

The experiments sketched above may be seen as pointers towards 
thfe future of further education in Norway. They do not necessarily 
represent prototypes of future educational institutions. Yet, they 
illustrate fairly convincingly that many of the ideals expressed in the 
new legislation and curriculum plan can operate in practice, and they 
constitute early steps in a long learning process concerning the condi- 
tioixs under which general policy aims in this field may gradually be 
turned into reality. 

Higher Education 

In this context, the term "higher education" means the same as 
"post-secondary education", completed general secondary education 
(?'Examen artium") or the equivalent being the typical entry require- 
ment Historically, a distinction has been made between university- 
type institutions and institutions for the training of para-professional 
personnel. The former would traditionally devote a fairly high per- 
centage of their resources to research, while the latter would have 
practically no such functions. Such distinctions have become in- 
creasingly blurred, and the regional colleges especially deviate from 
the traditional pattern. Their courses are relatively short, as in other 
non-university institutions, and the research element is limited, though 
developing. The content and the organisation of teaching, however, 
are mainly left to the institutions. The teachers have ho individual 
teaching obligations, and the Individual institution hasrin certain re- 
spects even more autonomy than the universities. 

External Governance 

The governance of institutions for higher education is shared 
between political bodies and the institutions themselves, usually in 
the sense that the former make essential decisions relating to re- 
sources allocation and organisational structures , while the latter have 
a high degree of autonomy in professional matters. In the application 
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of such principles, however, the Government tends In practice to leave 
a rather wide discretion to the universities, and less to the more tra- 
ditional non-unlvers Ity institutions. 

Budgetary decisions are essential instruments of governance for 
the central government. Such decisions determine the general allo- 
cation to the higher education sector, and also largely the allocation of 
resources among individual institutions. Major investment decisions 
are made by the central government, though usually according to the 
internal priority lists of individual institutions. The Government 
budget for 1974, as approved by Parliament, shows, for example a 
preference for the expansion of the University of Tromstt and the re- 
gional colleges,. while the.expanslon of the University of Oslo was 
given relatively low priority. Such budget decisions'moreover reflect 
the Government's general position on higher education, and its aims 
relating to the dispersion of higher education and the promotion of 
development in Northern Norway. 

Appropriations for individual Institutions are allocated as among 
main purposes, such as salaries, equipment, maintenance, etc. New 
positions are specified according to category, the internal distribution 
of such positions being decided by the institutions themselves. Excep- 
tions are positions of full or associate professor., which are earmarked 
for specific disciplines. The institutions usually have well --developed 
adminlsttative bodies, preparing their own budget proposals which 
form the basis for the budgeting by political authorities. The internal 
distribution of resources among faculties, institutes and subjects is 
mainly the rsfspoaslbllity of inter?ml bodies of institutional governance. 
The spending of resources for main purposes other than those specified 
In the budget does, however, require endorsement by political author- 
ities. 

Legal regulations by central authorities are used far less in higher 
education than in other parts of the educational system^ Regulations 
governing Institutional aetivitl^s are to a' great extent left to the insti- 
tutions themselves. Types of decisions still subject to some centi^al 
legai regulation are the system of institutional governance , the main 
features of institutional organisation, entry qualifications and often 
the general^-arrangements for graduation. Forms and realities may 
not 25 1 ways coincide ciosel^ in <»uch contexts. The engagement of 
profess ors may be mentioned as an example: Formally a professor is 
engaged by the King in Council on the bajsis of 3uggestioJis from the 
institution concerned In practice, political decisions foUow the 
suggestions by the institutions so regularly that any deviation would 
be seen today by most people as a misuse of power. The institutions 
thus have a decisive de facto hifluence on their own recruitment 
policies, and also on their own professional development 

In questions relating to the Internal structire of governance , tha 
views of the institutions t'aem selves are re^jularly adopted by political 
authorities. Strong inte/nal conflicts within the Institutions may. 
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however, be brought to political bodies for decision, which leaves a 
certain possibility for influence by the latter. An internal institutional 
conflict must, however, be extremely serious for central auth6rities 
to intervene. The regular practice is to leave it to the institutions to 
find their own solutions to their internal problems. 

The universities have full interna l gpjitrql of their forms of 
teaching, their curriculum, testing pM(;edures and professional level. 
Inter -disciplinary problems and deciaiof^s relating to new subjects are 
also mainly internal to the institutions. Scientific personnel are not 
subject to any external control of their research programmes, and 
even when they turn to research council^ for additional financial 
support , the counc lis ma inly cons i st of th^ir .own colleagues,,_ A., 
conflict area between the institutions and public authorities is the 
duration of studies in the universities, Public authorities are reluc- 
tant to impose specific regulations upon the universities, yet they exert 
a definite influence through general bud^^tary allocations, and throu^ 
the fact that institutions cannot regulate ^iitry without acceptance by 
Parliament. 

Professional organisations, the hieC ^ rchy of discipline-based 
authority and internal power structure s ^vithin the institutions are 
essential factors in the development of higher education Formal 
contacts between the institutions and ext^i^nal bodies are rare. Exter- 
nal influence in professional questions, f^om public bodies, the econ- 
omy, organisations or public opinion, IS normally rather Indirect, " 
through general discussions on the socsietal functions of post-secondary 
institutions. Such a discussion provides itnportant feed-back for the 
Institutions and may influence their chol^^e of research projects and 
educational programmes. Thus, indirectly, criteria set by others 
may have an impact on Institutional pollutes. 

Non-university institutions at the po^t-secondary level have not 
generally achieved the same level of institutional autonomy. Their 
budgets are externally determined in more detail, and legal regulations 
leave less discretion to individual instLtutions. Even though they 
frequently have a considerable range of (Jhoice in professional matters, 
their decisions will often have to be endorsed by central bodies. Their 
final exams are often centrally determined, for instance in the case 
of the teacher colleges. Entry requirements are usually determined 
centrally, as is partly the case with the universities. The formal 
organisation of decision-making is also different in the case of non- 
university institutions. Their leader, steering bodies and central 
advisory bodies are usually appointed by the central government. 
There is, for example, a central advisor'y board to the Ministry on 
teacher training, and a similar advisory board on the training of social 
workers. Such councils have great influence in professional matters, 
and co-ordinate institutional activities in tn^ny respects. 
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The Future System of Governance for the Regional Colleges 



The report to Parliament on post-secondary education puts strong 
emphasis upon the development of post-secondary education in the 
various regions, and on regional involvement in the governance of 
post-secondary institutions. The report suggests the establishment 
of one central body for post-secondary education outside the univer- 
sities in each of 16-17 regions, corresponding roughly to the counties. 
The report proposes that the members of such regional bodies shall 
be appointed by the central government, but the counties are supposed 
to nominate the members. Students and teachers are represented on 
such bodies, but representatives of the region are supposed to be in 
. the.majority. Among the functions of such regional bodies may. be. - 
mentioned: 

- To be responsible for post-secondary education in the region 
within established budgetary limitations and in accordance with 
general regulations and decisions; 

- to prepare budgets for post-secondary education within the 
region, allocating the means among the various centres and 
studies; 

- to examine the need for post-secondary education within the 
region and to propose the allocation of training facilities among 
studies; 

- to plan expansion in order to meet such needs; 

- to co-ordinate the activities of different units within post- 
secondary education, and among such units and other educational 
institutions; 

- to examine the needs for adult education at this leVel within 
the region and to co-ordinate efforts to meet such needs. 

Professional matters within the individual educational centre or 
branch of study will be the responsibility of internal bodies of gover- 
nance, composed of the representatives of teachers and students, as 
the college finds appropriate. 

Governance through Qualification Requiremen|; • 

Post-secondary institutions constitute the top level in an edu- 
cational hierarchy, within which entry to one level is determined by 
achievement at the preceding level. Control of criteria for transfer 
from one level to another is an essential means of governance. Such 
control is not only a matter of institutional autonomy, it is also a 
means by which certain t3rpes of institutions exert influence over other 
institutions. For this and other reasons, public control over general 
regulations of this kind is found essential to the general functioning of 
the educational system. It may, for instance, be necessary to prevent 
individual institutions from developing elite characteristics through 
exceptionally high entry requirements. Such institutions may easily 
become dominant, setting the standards for a wide set of institutions 
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which again may be ranked formally or informally according to 
presumed quality. For most of the institutions, this would make 
professional autonomy a mere fiction. 

Entry requirements become particularly important when Institu- 
tional training capacity falls far short of student demand. In studies 
where "numerus clausus" Is applied, applicants have been ranked in 
terms of qualifications, e. g. In medicine, where top performance at 
upper secondary graduation was needed. This system of selection has 
been somewhat modified through the introduction of a quota system. 
Only a small proportion of applicants to medical studies at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo gain access on the basis of marks at upper secondary 
graduation alone. Another fraction of applicants is admitted on the 
basis of a combination of graduation marks and other formal educa- 
tional achievements, a third fraction is admitted on other educational 
achievements only, while a fourth group of applicants is admitted on 
the basis of special, often informal, qualification criteria. Similar 
quota systems are also applied by other institutions, such as the re- 
gional colleges where a certain percentage of applicants is admitted 
without upper secondary graduatioa Teacher colleges apply special 
quotas for men and women. In order to prevent female dominance In 
the teaching: profession. Similar quota systems, based on sex, social 
background or more or less formal achievement criteria are under 
consideration for other studies also. A system of lottery among for- 
mally qualified applicants has been suggested for certain studies 
applying "numerus clausus", but such proposals have not yet been 
adopted by post-secondary Institutions. 

Previously, graduation from upper secondary was a condition for 
entry to universities and other institutions at the same level. Selection 
for higher education was thus pushed down to the level of entry to upper 
secondary education, and* to some extent even to the eighth grade In 
compulsory school, where relevant choices of subjects were made. A 
wrong choice at the age of 14 would not block any possibility for access 
to higher education, but the road towards' such education would then 
become long and complicated. This system of selection for higher 
education has long been under attack, and major modifications are in 
progress. The system of organisational differentiation in compulsory 
schools Is on Its way out. Upper secondary education will be expanded 
to receive all applicants from conipulsory schools, and general and 
vocational training at this level will gradually merge. Elements of 
vocational training and practical work experience will serve as part 
of the qualification basis for entry to higher education 

In its programme of work for the period 1974-77, tbo Government 
has stated that "admission to post-secondary education shall be widened 
and based upon general background knowledge and experience, rather 
than upon formal graduation from upper secdndary education. Indi- 
viduals with professional experience should be offered access irre- 
spective of their formal training. " The new report to Parliament on 
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post-secondary education goes somewhat more specifically into those 
issues. 

Governance through qualification requirements constitutes a 
particular problem for such new institutions as the regional colleges. 
Training provided at regional colleges may be part of a longer study 
undertaken primarily at a university. This means that the universities 
may influence quite strongly the extent and the content of a number of 
courses offered at the regional colleges, possibly also qualification 
requirements for teachers and the forms of evaluation. This may 
limit the scope for experimentation at the regional colleges, and the 
general policy of the Ministry tends to emphasize the independent 
"profile" of regional college courses. Eventually, the Central Board 
of the regional colleges, an advisory body to the Ministry, may assume 
a more active role in defining criteria for the inclusion of college 
courses in general university studies. 

Internal Governance 

Extensive institutional autonomy means that the internal governance 
becomes vital. Forms of institutional democracy have been in the 
focus of public discussions in recent years, especially as a consequence 
of student demand for more influence. Such demands have spread from 
the universities to other educational institutions. The usual pattern of 
governance has been, and still is, participation in representative bodies . 
Within a university, such bodies exist at the level of institutes, faculties, 
and the university as a whole. Scientific personnel and students elect 
representatives according to specific rules. The pressure in recent 
years has been towards less dominance by the professional top layer, 
the professors, and more representation for other personnel and 
particularly the students. 

In its report to Parliament on post-secondary education, the Min- 
istry of Education underlines that the structure of governance of post- 
secondary institutions must be seen in the context of their general, 
role in society. The importance of such institutions for general societal 
development brings to the forefront the question of influence upon such 
institutions of general democratic bodies within society at large. The 
report to Parliament argues as follows: 

Within some institutions for higher education, the traditional 
collegial form of academic governance has been^taken up for 
revision, since it has been recognized that higher education insti- 
tutions are work places for many groups of individuals, who may 
all have a legitimate need to participate in decisions. about their 
own work. The development of an internal "industrial democracy" 
has been an ongoing process within the universities since the 
principle of student participation was established in 1905. Most 
internal bodies now have representatives from lower scientific 
personnel and the students', and to some extent also represen- 
tation is being discussed within the universities, leading to new 
rules for the composition of the various decision-making bodies. 
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A recent change in the legislation for the University of Oslo implies 
the adoption of certain new rules of this kind, such as: 

increased representation in decision-making bodies for students 
and non-scientific personnel; 

■ - equal voting rights on all matters for all members of governing 
bodies at institute, faculty or university level; 

- legal confirmation of institutes as organisational units; 

- legal confirmation of the position of the university director 
(non-voting member of the kollegium); 

- the eligibility of associate professors as rectors. 

The question of representation from external institutions on 
governing bodies of post-secondary institutions is still the subject of 
debate. Economic institutions as well as central and regional political 
bodies have been mentioned as entitled to formal representation in 
the governance of higher education institutions. The Ministry of 
Education has announced that this question will be considered when the 
present separate legislation for each university is merged into one 
joint law for the universities. 

The Ministry has also announced that it considers the possibility 
of establishing a general advisory body for higher education, composed 
of representatives from the educational sector and society at large. 
The existing conference of university rectors has advocated the estab- 
lishment of such an advisory body for the universities, as well as 
national bodies for each type of university faculty and each major 
subject area, 

. All power is not channelled through such formal structures of 
governance. The somewhat less formalized professional hie rarchy 
is certainly as essential in this context as the formal organisational 
structure. For the students, an essential part of their claims has 
been to obtain more influence on professional questions relating to the 
design of studies, curriculum, teaching methods , forms of examination 
and also research programmes. Students have claimed that such 
questions should be the subject for general debate and decisions in 
representative bodies. At the extreme, certain political groups have 
even claimed that research projects should be subordinated to specific 
political purposes. 

The general results of actions at this institutional level have not 
been systematically collected There is evidence, however, that 
students have gained increased influence in professional matters, 
particularly important are the students* own efforts to prepare alter- 
native proposals and their pressure for the acceptance of such pro- 
posals. The report to Parliament on higher education offers the 
following comments on this issue: 

"The Ministry regards it as important that the highest governing 
bodies within the universities have the authority and independence 
in relation to bodies at lower levels which is necessary for the 
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allocation of resources and general governance required by a 
comprehensive view of the institution as a whole. The central 
body within an institution should thus be widely representative of 
all groups who have their daily work within the institution. 
According to their general functions, the work of the universities 
at the institute level requires an interplay between teachers and 
students and professional contacts with society at large. This is 
the level at which new professional orientations emerge. Decisions 
taken by central governing bodies, such as the kollegium and the 
faculties, should not regulate in detail professional activities at 
the institute level, in order not to inhibit professional innovation 
and creativity. A strengthening of decision-making bodies at the 
central level should lighten and not increase administrative tasks 
at the institute level. 

a) Composition of the "University Thing". An initial agreement 
within the university that 14 out of 43 members should be students 
broke up, the alternative of 10 student representatives being 
advocated by one fraction. The Ministry eventually fixed the num- 
ber of student representatives at 14. 

b) Election Procedures 

One fraction advocated the election of group representatives 
at meetings for all members of each group, while another fraction 
advocated written and secret ballots. This is a typical conflict 
in most educational institutions, and both idealistic and tactical 
considerations may be assumed to influence the positions of various 
groups. Some feel that they can dominate meetings for all, while 
others feel better served by secret ballots. The Ministry even- 
tually established the use of secret ballots. 

c) Withdrawal of Representatives 

One fraction wanted the right to withdraw representatives 
for a given group during their p^^riod of service, provided that 2/3 
of the group (present at a meeting for all) so wished The other 
fraction would not accept such a right to withdrawal. Such rights 
were in the end not accepted hy the Ministry. 

d) "Thing", Executive Group and Budget Committee 

One fraction wanted a "strong" general assembly and an exec- 
utive group with limited responsibilities. A budget committee 
should prepare matters related to budget and future planning for 
the "Thing". The other fraction wanted a strong executive group 
preparing most of the matters dealt with by the "Thing". Effi- 
ciency in relation to the enormous tasks facing the institution in 
its building-up period was the main argument of the latter fractioa 
The Ministry has not taken any decision on this point. Central 
bodies should be a forum for geners^debate on policy issues related 
to the situation of the universities, yet this discussion would lose 
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its momentum if the lower levels of the organisation were not 
continuously engaged in important questions of principle. 

As indicated above, non-university institutions at the post-sec- 
ondary level have a less developed internal system of representation 
The students usually have their own bodies, and may also be represented 
in the steering body of individual institutions. The trend is towards 
more student representation in such bodies. 

Illustrative Examples 

As the examples in this chapter show, the situation is somewhat 
fluid as to the future structures of decision-making for Institutions of 
higher education. Maybe the future is best illustrated by a few 
concrete examples, and we have chosen the University of TromsU and 
the current practices of the regional colleges in their experimental 
period for somewhat more detailed descriptions. 

The University of TromsO has from the start seen wide participation 
in decision-making as part of its institutional philosophy. This relates 
both to the more formal structure of governance and to the somewhat 
more informal arrangements for teaching Such practices were already 
envisaged in the preparatory stage for the new university and were 
endorsed in principle by the political authorities when the university 
was established. 

Structurally, the university consists of institutes with from 10 to 
40 teachers. The institutes have their own budgets, nominate indi- 
viduals for scientific positions and develop their own programmes of 
research and teaching. The institutes have, in other words, consider- 
able discretion in relation to the central bodies of the university. 
Faculties have not been established at the University of TromsU; the 
central leadership of the university being ^intrusted to a "University 
Thing". The functions of this body have caused major conflicts within 
the university, and have hampered collaboration in the development of 
the university. The elements of conflict illusti'ate central points in 
the debate about univeorsity democracy and may deserve closer attention. 
Primarily, the issues were as follows: 

e) External Representatives in Governing Bodies 

One fraction was strongly against such representation, arguing 
for maximum autonomy of the institution, which was seen as con- 
sisting of teachers and students. Others strongly emphasized the 
need for representation from the region, pointing towards the 
service for the establishment of the university. 

The regional colleges in their experimental period have tried out 
new forms of teaching and evaluation, and forms of governance according 
to various models. The main common features are indicated below. 
Each regional college has a steering board, reporting. to the Ministry 
of Education. The bpard has 7 members, one nominated by the teachers. 
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one by the students, three by the county authorities and two chosen by 
the Ministry. The steering board will concern itself with the following 
issues: 

- organisation of teaching; 

- allocation of facilities and personnel; 

- engagement of personnel; 

~ advising on matters raised by the Ministry; 

- promoting the best possible supply of higher education in the 
region; 

- planning the development of the regional college. 

Internal matters are handled by a kind of assembly (the names vary), 
usually with equal representation of teachers and pupils. This body had 
the following main functions in the interim period: 

- establishing general directions for teaching; 

- establishing general directions for construction activities; 

- preparing budget proposals; 

- proposing new courses; 

- carrying the responsibility for admission and graduation 
arrangements. 

Each field of study ("llnje") has a "linje-meetlng" consisting 
of all teachers and students in that field. Its main function is general 
debate and informatioa It also elects an executive group. Teaching 
personnel within each subject may organise "subject sections", re- 
sponsible for research and development activities. 

As regards evaluation, the following principles have been estab- 
lished: 

- teachers and students shall assess the extent to which the aims 
of studies have been achieved; 

- this evaluation relates both to individual students and to 
teaching provided by the institution; 

- the evaluation shall function as an advisory and controlling 
mechanism towards the student and towards the teaching, as well as 
serving as an informative function towardertie external society; 

- tests and tasks forming the basis for evaluation shall be 
modelled on typical cases related to professional and societal 
activities; 

- examinations have increasingly taken the form of certificates 
for the successful conclusion of a task, and the simple passed/ 
failed formula has replaced individual ranking. 

Limitations to experimentation in this field do exist, as illustrated 
by the following quotation from the report to Parliament on post- 
secondary education: 

In spite of extensive experimentation, evaluation procedures at the 
regional colleges are still often rather traditional. This is because 
there is a need to establish a recognized competence for graduates. 
The external acceptance of such competefice often means that 
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examlnaUon procedures must bear some resemblance to what 
obtains In the universities. In addition, the desirability of having 
courses at regional colleges accepted as elements of university 
degrees also has a role in this context 

Teaching personnel at the regional colleges have no fixed teaching 
obligations. The teaching is organised as mixture of lectures, sem- 
inars, "colloquia" and independent studies. 

A Final Comment 

In the "special analysis" of future developments of decision- 
making processes relating to the Norwegian educational system, four 
possible future directions have been outlined: One would point towards 
an externally governed educational system, directed according to 
specifications set by expert groups or other particular interest groups. 
A second direction would point towards a system run by experts within 
the system, primarily the teachers themselves and their professional 
organisations. A third direction would aim at the integration of indi- 
vidual schools into their local community , opening up the institutions 
to governance by predominant forces in the local environment Finally, 
a fourth direction would point towards decisive influence by the pupils 
and students themselves, both on their own educational situation and 
on that of their educational institutions. 

It appears hazardous to predict what directions the Norwegian 
educational system will actually take in such respects in the long rua 
Current policies indicate a certain shift towards more discretion for 
the individual school and a somewhat more active part to be played by 
the pupils and students. Whether, politically, this will be regarded 
as more than redressing a felt "imbalance", is still an open questioa 
Even the recognition that some definite choices have to be made may 
still not have been fully accepted. 

Traditional political attitudes in Norway could certainly point 
towards a simultaneous rejection of the harmony model of the school 
system, as well as the pure conflict model. Conflicting interests 
among various parties involved will be accepted as a fact to live with, 
and calling for political judgement At the same time, in all likelihood 
there will be a search for common ground, upon which at least tem- 
porary agreements and compromises among the parties Involved can 
be based 

Correspondingly, the present wave of enthusiasm for decentralization 
may eventually be seen to be more a redressing of an historical imbal- 
ance, than a basically new approach. Rather than substitute new aims 
for old, current educational policies tend to add new, more ambitious 
aims to one previously adopted. 

The eventual outcome may, as indicated in the "special analysis" 
be determined primarily by the "voting with their feet" of those directly 
involved in the educational system , and primarily by the general 
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developments in the system of information supply in society, and the 
shift from information shortage to information affluence. Such a shift 
must, of necessity, profoundly influence the situation of school, and 
also the relationships among the different parties involved in edu- 
cational activities. I'resent power structures within the education 
system may have to adapt to basically different circumstances. 

These are speculations on underlying factors not clearly discern- 
ible in Norwegian educational policies as yet. Decisions and choices 
made on political grounds will certainly dominate the directions in the 
years ahead, and will decide the ability of the education system to 
adapt to new tasks and new circumstances. 
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IV 



EDUCATIONAL POLICIES FOR EQUALITY 
Introduction 

All through this century, the quest for greater equality in edu- 
cation has been a main theme in Norwegian educational policies. Yet, 
educational inequalities still exist among groups identified by a variety 
of characteristics : social background, geographical location, sex, 
age, religious or ethnic features, etc. The distribution of pupils at 
different levels in the educational system according to such charac- 
teristics may be the most significant criterion demonstrating educational 
equality or inequality. 

In its simplest form, the right to education implies a claim for 
equal right to access for all groups in the population. A more demanding 
definition of equality objectives claims equal chances to obtain edu- 
cation in practice. A special version of this claim would be that every- 
one should have an equal share in resource for educational purposes. 

An even more ambitious definition of equality is that all groups 
should have equal chances for educational performance. This would 
involve differential treatment, devoting more resources to groups with 
less favourable initial predispositions. One may even stretch the 
equality objective one step further, towards equality of opportunity for 
different groups in terms of desirable positions in society. Education 
is then seen as an essential instrument in a general policy for equality. 

But equality objectives cannot only - and perhaps not even pri- 
marily - be seen as a matter of chances for a certain proportion of 
individuals from various groups to obtain a desirable future. Increasing 
such chances for low-status groups will certainly increase social 
mobility, but will not necessarily lead to greater equality in society 

at large. A far more important objective for the'"strivlng td\ii^d^'^ 

equality in Norwegian educational policies is the reduction of social 
differences among major groups in society. 

This may imply, however, that educational achievement cannot 
only be measured in terms of one, given scale. The ability of various 
groups to influence standards set for educational performance becomes 
an essential criterion. Eventually, a variety of standards may come 
to co-exist, reflecting quite different values and group objectives, but 
no ranking in terms of status. 

Ultimately, Norwegian policies aim at equality in this latter sense. 
At present, however, we are struggling with the provision of increased 
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opportunities for individuals, effective compensations for various forms 
of handicaps, modifications of traditional, socially biased curricula, etc. 
The following sections will examine in some detail how far we have got, 
and the efforts being made at present. 

One set of measures against inequality cuts across distinctions 
according to social and geographical background, sex, etc. ; the 
compensatory measures aiming at improving the educational situation 
of handicapped children. The main categories of such children are the 
mentally retarded, the blind, the deaf, the dumb and the mentally dis- 
turbed. Severe cases of such handicaps are educated in special insti- 
tutions, and the resources provided for such education far exceed nor^ 
mal expenditures per pupil in other schools. Central Government 
subsidies to special schools run by the counties are thus based on the 
following standards: 

Boarding Schools 

Mentally retarded, primary, 38,800 N.Kr. per pupil; 
mentally retarded, lower secondary, 41,880 N, Kr, per pupil; 
mentally disturbed, primary, 49,600 N.Kr, per pupil; 
mentally disturbed, lower secondary, 53,450 N.Kr, per pupil. 

Non-boarding Schools 

Mentally retarded, primary, 14,600 N.Kr, per pupil; 

mentally retarded, lower secondary 16, 860 N, Kr. per pupil; 

deaf and blind, primary, 17,350 N.Kr, per pupil; 

deaf and blind, lower secondary, 20,300 N, Kr. per pupil. 
Average costs per pupil in ordinary schools are calculated at approx- 
imately 4, 500 N, Kr. in primary and 6, 500 N. Kr, in lower secondary 
education. 

Recent changes in the legislation on compulsory education open 
up the way for increased integration into ordinary schools of pupils 
who up till now have been referred to special schools. Less institu- 
tional segregation may facilitate the choice of appropriate pedagogical 
measures and make the child's adaptation to normal environments 
easier. An ordinary school teaching a handicapped child will 
receive the same amount of resources as would have been devoted to 
the child in a special school. 

In addition, ordinary schools already devote much attention to 
low achievers or other pupils with problems at school. As well as 
a system of psychological and medical diagnosis and more specialized 
treatment, about 15% of all ordinary teaching resources are devoted to 
remedial teaching in various forms, both at the primary and the lower 
secondary level. More recently, substantial resources have been 
earmarked for similar purposes in upper secondary education. The 
general trend is towards delegating responsibilities for the treatment 
of handicapped children from central Government to local authorities 
and individual schools. In order to prevent differences in local eco- 
nomic resources from causing unequal treatment, county school 
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authorities have a certain responsibility for the allocation of resources 
for such purposes. A special equality problem relates to the two ver- 
sions of Norwegian and their use in the schools. About 17% of the pupils 
in compulsory education are taught in *'nynorsk*^ Decisions about the 
written language of the individual school rest with the parents. All 
text books are published simultaneously in the two language versions. 

Educational Equality in Social and Geographical Terms 

There are clear differences in educational attainment among 
children from different geographical districts in Norway, as well as 
among children from different social groups. Social and geographical 
factors are, in fact, so tightly intertwined that they can hardly be 
separated Thus, geographical differentials may to a great extent be 
'^explained** by differences in the social structure of various geographical 
regions. In other words, children from specific social groups utilize 
educational opportunities roughly to the same extent wherever they 
live. 

Available data on the social background of pupils and students are 
scarce in Norway, and even geographical data are often based on the 
localization of the school, instead of the localization of the pupiPs 
home. In spite of this, it seems possible to conclude that for more 
than a decade, there has been a trend towards more equal educational 
standards in the various geographical regions. Most probably there 
has been a similar trend towards more educational equality in social 
terms. The possible contribution to such a development of various 
policy measures Is discussed in the following pages. 

The expansion of pre-school education has mainly been a question 
of local Initiative, more wealthy municipalities frequently taking the 
lead. About 75% of pre-school educational Institutions are located In 
towns, where the need is often assumed to be greatest. Places in 
pre-school education have been reserved for the "most needy", usually 
defined In terms of the situation of the parents. Families with a single 
parent or where both parents are at work have frequently been given 
preference. Whether the most needy children are. In fact, identified 
this way, may be debatable. In all likelihood, the development of pre- 
school education in Norway up till how lias not contributed, to more 
educational equality, possibly to less. 

Developments In compulsory education In recent years are partly 
characterized by the expansion of compulsory education from the 
seventh to the ninth grade, and partly by substantial equalization In 
resource standards In education at this level. Thus, In 1962, urban 
schools had still 30% more teaching hours than rural schools in the 
three first grades, and 22% more teaching time In the grades four to 
seven. Today, the difference Is Insignificant. 

Previously, lower secondary education was voluntary, and Its 
general branch was mostly developed In towns and populous areas. 
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Many locations v/ithout any .astitution at the lower secondary isvel can 
nov; offer education to Ihe end oi' the ninth grade. Even before t\ie 
introduction of the nine t'ears compulsory school; school attendance at 
the eighth and ninth gr-ide was fairly extensive. For cha country as a 
whole, the reform ncant that 15% more of the 14-10 age group w2re 
brought into school. For the more outlying districts, such as the 
Western coast, Tr'Ondelag and N<.rth^?rn Norway, the increase was 
between 2 5 and 30%, indicating a co>iside,rable equalization effect in 
terms of educational attainment ' 

The development towards greater equality in teaching standards 
in compulsory education, is perhaps primarily the result of the fi- 
nancial policy followed by central Government Firstly, differences 
in local resources are not permitted to determine the resource stan- 
dards of compulsor> schools. Poor municipalities get up to 60-76%^ 
of their actual expenditure on compulsory education covered by central 
Government, while wealthy municipalities may get as little as 15% 
refunded. In addition, standard requirements are set in real terms, 
so that resources input per child in outlying areas Is often much higher 
than in the main towns. Current expenditures per^hild in a one-class 
primary school is, for instance, 2. 5 times higher thah in an ordinary 
six-g^ade primary school. As such small schools are mostly located 
in poor municipalities, some municipalities may get as much as 5-6 
times more funds from central Government per child than the wealthiest 
municipalities. 

In addition, salary regulations also favour less prosperous districts. 
Extra allowances are given to teachers in one- and two-class schools, 
and certain other advantages are offered to teachers in outlying areas. 
Wealthy municipalities, on the other hand, are not permitted to offer,^ 
their teachers salaries beyond the scale given in the country areas. 

The exact effects of such measures are not easy to assess. The 
subsidy system has certainly contributed to the maintenance of many 
small schools in locations which would otherwise not have been able to 
keep their own schools. Yet, it has not been enough to prevent the 
closing down of quite a few of the smallest schools, possibly mostly 
as a consequence of population migration. In terms of school per- 
formance, there are some indications that achievement in primary 
education is slightly better in the outlying rural areas and in small 
schools than in larger urban schools. The general impression is that 
the highly differentiated resource standards have provided a system 
with fairly equivalent quality standards all over the country. 

In upper secondary education the increasing spread of school 
institutions also benefits the sparsely populated areas. Thus, while 
the number of pupils in the "gymnasia" in the country as a whole 
increased by about 75% from 1962 to 1972, the corresponding increase 
was about 95% for Western Norway and 155% for Northern Norway. In 
the Oslo area, on the contrary, the increase was only slightly above 
50%. However, variations in school attainment at this level are still 
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considerable. The first class of the g/ninasium recruited in 1972 
about 50% of the age group in the Oslo ar^a, compared to about 22% of 
the age group in Northern Norway, in sp^te of the- long-term trend 
toAvards more equal attainment. SignificQ.nt differences are also found 
between the towns and the rural areas^ especially in terms of attendance 
at the "gymnasia", while vocational schools recruit relatively better 
from rural areas. 

Even at the upper secondary level, central Government subsidies . 
to the countries for current school expenditures are selective, according 
to the economic strength of the counties. From 30% to 75% of the total 
current expenditures are refunded by central Government, according 
to cost standards per pupil which vary -with the type of education offered 

Costs in upper secondary education ^bow Httle variation according 
to school size, and present regulations prevent major variations among 
regions. The general assumption is that> by and large, upper sec- 
ondary schools offer the same quality stu'i^iards all over the country; 
possible deviations being accidental and t^tnporary. 

The geographical biases found in school attainment at the upper 
secondary level, are maintained in higheg education. There is little 
indication, however, that such biases ^0"w worse; secondary graduates 
tend tp go on to post-secondary education to the same extent, irre- 
spective of geogpraphical background Xh^ only geographical factor at 
work at this stage appears to be the Icxji^tlon of institutions for higher 
education* University towns show a higher transfer rate to universities 
among secondary graduates than for thet^^untry as a whole. This is 
one of the reasons why the distribution of new higher educational insti- 
tutions, such as the regional colleges, to new regions is expected to 
promote educational attainment in thos^ jregions. In addition, the 
regional colleges are actively encourag^cd to engage in extramural 
teaching, in order to bring new groups into contact with higher education. 

More generally,- the rapid developtxi^Ht of adult education including 
the use of radio, TV and correspondence nnaterial, may be seen as a 
measure for geographical and social eqii^lity as well as a means of 
equalizing educational opportunities an\or)S different age groups. Various 
forms of distance teaching, combined with the active search for clients 
by adult education organisations, have, undoubtedly reduced.the impor-. . 
tance of the geographical dimension of edi^cational opportunity in 
Norway, and probably also the importance of the social background 
factors involved 

There are some indications that dine^^ences in education attain- 
ment among children from various socia l ^oups remained largely 
unchanged during the first 15 years aft^jthe last war. The first part 
of this period showed a certain stagnation ill the recruitment to the 
"gymnasium" (after an explosive expansit^ti during the war), and the 
social composition of its student body rerr^ained unchanged After 
I960, pupil numbers expanded very rap£dly» and parallel to this a 
certain social equalization appears to hav^ taken place. The expansion 
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of attendance has been most rapid among children of workers and 
artisans. 

Exact data on the social composition of secondary graduates are 
obtainable for 1963 only, showing the* following entrance ratios for 
secondary graduation for children from various social groups: 



Workers " 1.5% 

Farmers 8 % 

Fishermen 3 % 

Independent in business 37 % 
University graduates and higher level 

employees 60 % 



Corresponding figures for university students in 1963 show 
roughly the same picture. The latest figures on the social background 
of university students show the following relative distribution of stu- 
dents according to the occupational background of their parents: 

DISTRIBUTION OF NEW STUDENTS BY 
BREAD-wfNNER*S OCCUPATION, l97b 





PERCENTAGE 


BREAD-WINNER'S OCCUPATION 


DISTRIBUTION 




OF STUDENTS 




27. 1 


Administrative, executive and managerial work . 


13.7 




5.4 




7.3 . 


Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers and 




8. 5 






Workers in transport and communication 






5:1 


Craftsmen, production-process workers and 




labourers NEC 


12. 7 




3.2 


Members of the armed forces and economically 






6. 1 




* 10. 9 





SOURCE; ' Educational Statistics. Universities , Central Bureau of Statistics. Autumn 
Term 1970". 
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Compared to the situation in the early 1960s there has been a certain 
relative increase in the recruitment from workers and farmers, and 
a corresponding decline in the relative recruitment from more wealthy 
parents. Yet, the chances for a child of a university graduate or a 
higher level employee to enter university are still several times higher 
than those for the child of a worker or farmer. 

The reasons for this social bias in the recruitment to education 
at the more advanced levels are certainly complex, and have to be 
counteracted by a variety of policy measures. One set of such mea- 
sures aims at compensating for differences in the ability of students 
to finance their studies. Publicly supported education in Norway is 
offered free of charge at all levels. In compulsory education, free 
transportation is also offered to pupils living more than four kilometres 
from the school. If the distance to school is too great, free accom- 
modation is provided for p upils in compulsory education, 

Most municipalities offer similar arrangements for free travel for 
pupils in upper secondary education. In addition pupils having to live 
away from home get a special government allowance to compensate for 
the extra costs to the family. Grants are provided on the basis of a 
means test, and students in vocational and technical training beyond the 
first year, and all students in post-secondary education, can obtain 
loans on the basis of a mild means test For students 20 years of 
age or more, no means test is applied. 

Families with children below 16 years of age can deduct a certain 
amount from their taxes. If the children are still in school, such 
deductions may be maintained after the children have reached the age 
of 16. If the children are still in education at the age of 20, the tax 
reduction is replaced by a direct, automatic payment to the student. 

The system of grants and loans for pupils and students is thus 
rather complex, and attempts to take into consideration extra costs 
for students living away from home and the particular needs of students 
with poor parents. By and large, it may be said that no student In 
Norway is prevented from continuing his studies for economic reasons. 
Yet the economic situation is rather troublesome for students with 
little financial support from their families, and many students prefer 

to take part-time jobs during their university studies. , Economic 

factors may still be an important element in creating social biases in 
educational attainment, especially at the upper secondary level. 

The organisatior a act ivities for studeriLS in higher edu- 

cation is taken care i.odent co-operatives, with some financial 
support from Government The student co-operatives (*^Studentsam- 
skipnader*') take care of student housing, restaurants and canteens, 
bookshops and other services, printing and publication, travel arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Educational institutions at the upper secondary level have not been 
able to organise welfare services to the same extent, though student 
co-operatives were established in 1970 for the technical schools and the 
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maritime schools. The question of how to organise welfare services 
for all post-compulsory institutions is currently being examined by a 
special commissioa 

The general st ructural reforms of the Norwegian educational sys- 
tem are outlined In other chapters, and will not be discussed ^ere. It 
should be mentioned, however, that even such structural changes have 
as one of their essential aims the democratization of education, in 
terms of greater equality of access to education for social and geo- 
graphical groups. Such concerns were behind the introduction of the 
comprehensive school for youngsters up to 14 years of age by 1920, 
and the expansion of the comprehensive principle of school organisation 
to the age of 16 in the 1960s, and corresponding developments even 
beyond this age group. 

The deliberate emphasis upon balance between theoretlcial and 
practical subjects, the encouragement of a variety of options without 
discriminating consequences for further careers must be viewed in the 
same light. This also applies to the modification of external selection 
functions entrusted to school institutions, including the right to at least 
three years of post-compulsory education established in principle by 
Parliament. 

The widening of criteria forming the basis for entry to higher 
education belongs to the same picture. In this context, especially 
the upgrading of vocational and technical training as a basis for further 
studies, and the acceptance of practical work as providing real qualifi- 
cations for further studies, are potentially very important. 

Finally, Norwegian educational policies attach fundamental 
importance to the equivalence of educational institutions , and the 
avoidance of prestige ranking of institutions at all levels. We have 
little confidence in the argument that elite institutions are needed to 
provide examples for other institutions, and we are extremely aware 
of the danger that formal selection of students may be replaced by an 
informal selection through the ranking of Institutions. Having largely 
avoided the latter till now, we are likely to continue a policy of counter- 
acting institutional inequalities. 

Correspondingly, more effective policies are under consideration 
to avoid great status differences among various types of studies, at 
least as far as they are caused by artificial scarcities created by the 
educational system. There is no reason to believe that specific 
professions' need much more talent than others at the same educational 
level, and the vicious circle of special attractiveness for specific stu- 
dies should be modified. Quota systems may be applied in this context, 
as indicated in chapter III. 

More basically, the general income redistribution policy in Norway 
plays more of a role in this context than most educational policy mea- 
sures. Deliberate efforts to counteract too large income differentials, 
through taxes and income transfers, and the establishment of minimum 
levels of acceptable living conditions, are essential in this context. 
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The same applies to strong and far-reaching policies aiming at geo- 
graphical equalization, and the maintenance of an economic and geo- 
graphic distribution of the population found politically desirable. 
Cultural policies, involving extensive public commitment, run parallel 
to educational policies aiming at social and geographical equality. 

Sex and Educational Equality 

The population censuses for 1960 and 1970 provide information on 
the level of educational attainment for adults of the two sexes: 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



MALES 
% 





i960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


Up to 9 years 


80. 7 


64.3 


85. 8 


74. 4 


10 years 


11. 1 


14. 8 


10. 0 


14.2 


12 years 


5.4 


12. 1 


3.9 


6. 8 


Completed higher 










education 


2. 8 


8. 8 


0. 3 


4. 6 



FEMALES 
% 



The figures for 1960 and 1970 are not fully comparable. However, they 
do indicate the declining percentage of both males and females who have 
only compulsory education. 10 years of education is achieved by as 
many females as males, while the level corresponding to completed 
upper secondary education is still reached by more men than women. 
A similar difference is also found at the level of completed higher edu- 
cation, although the percentage of women completing such education 
has grown much more rapidly than the percentage of men. 

The higher average level of education reached by both men and 
women today does not imply a basic change in the pattern of choice 
of education for the two sexes. The distribution among subjects . 
branches and types of schools has largely remained the same over the 
las t decade , indicating attitudes that are deeply rooted in social and - 
cultural traditions. 

Men appear to see their educational careers more clearly in 
relation to future occupational careers, while women show a preference 
for education of a somewhat shorter duration, providing fewer oppor- 
tunities for promotion to top positions. However, nearly as many 
women as men continue their education beyond the compulsory level 
today. 

Of 90,000 students in vocational and technical schools* in 1970, 
about 40% were female. Schools for social work and for commercial 



* Including non -university higher education. 
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occupations had a fairly balanced representation of the two sexes, 
while vocational schools with industrial orientation showed a clear 
majority of males. Home economics schools had nearly all female 
students, who also dominated schools for nurses. 

In general education the development tpwards equality between the 
sexes has been relatively rapid in recent years, and females now 
constitute nearly 50% of the students in upper secondary general edu- 
cation. Their share of the graduates frOm secondary general stayed 
around 40% from 1945 to about 1960, but had grown to 47. 3% in 1972. 
The percentage of an age group of males graduating from the gymnasium 
has increased from 21% in 1966 to 26% in 1972, while the corresponding 
percentage for females has increased from 16% to 24. 5% in the same 
period. 

However, there are clear differences between the two sexes as 
regards their distribution among the various branches of upper sec- 
ondary general education, and those differences have remained largely 
unchanged since 1945. Today, nearly 70% of all female graduates 
have come from the "language branches" of the gymnasium, while this 
is the case for only 26% of the male graduates. Only 22% of the female 
graduates have taken the science branches, compared with rtiore than 
60% of the males. 

In the teacher colleges a slight majority of female students has 
tended to increase in recent years. As a consequence, entry require- 
ments Tiave been kept somewhat lower for* male applicants, maintaining 
a proportion of female students of about 55%. 

At the regional colleges ^ the proportion of women is now about 
27% or somewhat less than at the universities. The reason is probably 
the composition of subjects, and the proportion of males and females 
varies greatly as among subjects. Some subjects attract a majority 
of female students, while economic, administrative and technical 
subjects have a very low percentage of female students. 

At the universities, female participation has grown much more 
rapidly in recent years than male. Among the new entrants, the 
female proportion has increased from 24% in 1962 to 38% in 1972. The 
female share of the total number of students has grown from 20% to 
31% in the same period, while the female share of the graduates has 
only increased from 13 to 17%. 

Graduates from the science branches of the gymnasium enter 
university studies more frequently than graduates from the language 
branches. This is also true for female graduates. Yet, in recent 
years, graduates from the language branches have appeared to catch 
up with other secondary graduates in terms of university entry. This 
has primarily led to an increase in the number of female students in 
humanistic studies. In Arts, 50% of the students are female, and the 
percentage is nearly as high in sociology, psychology and education. 
Science, medicine and law have a female percentage of about 20 and 
economics a corresponding percentage of only 5. As a consequence, 
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-the College of Business Economics gives preference to female appli- 
cants if their other qualifications are equal to those of male applicants. 

Behind the biased recruitment to higher educational levels from 
the two sexes there are probably a number of social factors. Data 
from the 1950s indicate that the daughters of parents belonging to 
higher social levels may reach an even higher educational attainment 
level than the sons of similar parents. Daughters of parents belonging 
to lower social levels, however, have much lower educational attain- 
ment levels than the sons of similar parents. The tendency towards 
more educational equality between the two sexes in .recent years may 
thus be both the result of social equalization in society at large, and 
of changing attitudes towards the education of girls in certain social 
groups. * 

There is hardly any discrimination between the two sexes in 
existing school legislation, statutes and regulations. Existing biases 
are thus in all likelihood a reflection of attitudes found in society at 
^^^g^ - VVithin the school system, compulsory education may be the 
most important factor influencing basic attitudes. According to the 
curriculum plans, the schools are expected to engage actively in 
counteracting attitudes pointing towards unwanted sexual role patterns. 
One example is the rule that boys and girls get the same kind of edu- 
cation in home economics, sewing and textile designing, woodcraft, etc. 
Boys and girls are also taught together in compulsory family and sex 
subjects. More generally, co-education has always dominated in 
Norwegian schools, and is practically the rule today. 

The indicative curriculum plans for compulsory education em- 
phasize the need to break down traditional barriers to male and female 
roles and functions in the family and in society. Special consultants 
examine the textbooks, in order to prevent them from reinforcing 
traditional attitudes in this context. Experiences up till now have 
clearly demonstrated the need for such examination. Corresponding 
examinations of textbooks in upper secondary education are being con- 
sidered The curriculum plans also suggest that problems of equality 
should be taken up at all grade levels, and constitute a special theme 
at the lower secondary level. The plans also point out that "a pre- 
condition for genuine equality between the sexes is economic independenc 
The schools should, therefore, adapt the pupils to the idea that girls 
should have as good a vocational training as boys. The school should 
actively counteract traditional definitions of different occupational 
roles for the two sexes, and assist the individual pupils in the devel- 
opment of their talents irrespective of their sex. " Educational and 
occur ional guidance within the school also aims at increasing the 
awartiic;ss of both sexes of possibilities for a wider range of choice 
than traditionally considered Information is also provided for the 
parents, in addition to 50 '*hours" of vocational guidance in the 7th to 
9th grade. 
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The policy objective in this field is not an equal proportion of 
both sexes in all subjects and in all professions, but equivalent edu- 
cation for both sexes in terms of future incomes and careers. The 
new system of upper secondary education may offer more opportunities 
for vocational training for girls. The integration of theory and practice 
in many courses may help to obtain more variety in the educational 
choices of boys and girls. The wider set of criteria for entry to higher 
education may also facilitate specifically the education of women at 
this level. Emphasis on experience other than formal schooling may 
be useful in this context. 

Furthermore, the question of expanding a system of quota arrange- 
ments, such as those applied by the teacher colleges today, is being 
discussed. However, there is no full agreement on this as an appro- 
priate measure to obtain greater equality between the sexes in educa- 
tion. It has been pointed out that the use of quotas in this context may 
create increased biases in terms of other social dimensions. 

Wider geographical distribution of educational facilities, e. g. 
through the regional colleges and new institutions at the upper sec- 
ondary level, may also benefit particularly women who find it difficult 
to attend school away from home. Active client-searching adult edu- 
cation may serve similar purposes. The continued expansion of adult 
education should offer increasing possibilities in this respect. In 
addition, special courses, have been prepared for women who have had 
to break off their professional training, but would like to return to 
their studies and complete their training. Important in this context 
is the offering of small elements of major courses as part-time studies, 
through mass media, study circles, etc. The trade union branch for 
local authority employees, for example, has engaged strongly in the 
development of such courses, in order to offer possibilities for a 
gradual building up of educational qualifications in the field of health, 
social work and administration, iDarticularly for married women. 

A survey, undertaken in 1973, showed 20% of married women in 
Norway to be in full-time occupations , and another 20% in pax*t-time 
occupations outside the family. Another recent survey found 56% of 
/married women declaring their interest in further eeucation, provided 
that practical problems were removed. Difficulties of access to pre- 
school institutions for their children were among the most important 
practical barriers. Such data are among the strongest argumente 
underlying the present plans for rapid expansion of pre-school edu- 
cation. 

The possibilities for financing further education are in principle 
the same for men and women. In formulating the rules for grants 
and loans to students, any form of discrimination against female stu- 
dents has been systematically avoided. There are, however, some 
complaints about the fact that the income of the husband may play a 
role in the availability of grants for married women, and current age 
limitations for grants are said to affect women more than men. 
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Furthermore, additional loans granted to student families with children 
should rather be given as grants, according to female students. 

When having a child, a female student will automatically get one 
termVs leave from her studies. But if she breaks off her studies or 
her later occupation for such reasons, she may face difficulties in the 
repayment of educational loans. It should be mentioned, however, 
that legally speaking, a married person is not committed to repay the 
pre-marriage debt of his or her mate. The well-known argument that 
female students may carry a "negative dowry" into a mari^age, is 
not valid in Norway. 

Age and Educational Equality 

The educational level of the population as a whole has been improving 
all though this century. This is partly a question of the length of edu- 
cation, but also of improved teacher qualifications and of resource 
standards in terms of equipment and building. A rough illustration of 
the development of the average length of study among those leaving the 
education a l system is provided by the following approximate figures: 



1930 7 ye^rs 

1940 8 years 

1950 9 years 

19G0 10 years 

1970 11. 5 years 



Compulsory nine years education is now fully implemented all 
over the country. Increased demand for upper secondary education is 
expected. Historically, it appears that the prolongation of compulsory 
education is accompanied by an increase in the demand for education 
beyond the compulsory level. The "gymnasium" has seen in increase 
in its attendance from about 35,000 to about 60,000 in ten years. In 
the same period, vocational and technical schools at the upper sec- 
ondary and post-secondary level, have increased their attendance from 
about 60,000 to nearly 100, 000. * The stated political aim is to offer 
education at the upper secondary level to everyone wanting it. The 
number of students in the universities has trebled in the pame ten- 
year period, and attendance at other post-secondary nnstitutions^ has 
grown tiearly as fast. ' V 

Such an increase in educational attendance mostly concerns the 
younger age groups. Education offered by secondary and post-sec- 
ondary institutions usually serves a pre-work preparation. However, 
the age range found in such institutions indicates that a significant 
percentage of the students has spent some time at work. About half of 

* Students of non -university institutions in higher education included. 
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the students in vocational and technical secoa^r* education are 19 years 
of age or older, and about 10% are 25 year^ c-f age or more. In gen- 
eral education at the upper secondary level, about 15% of the students 
are 19 years of age or more. Among university students, about 35% are 
25 years of age or more, and the corresponding proportion of the stu- 
dents in other post-secondary institutions is 25^ 'vly Ik/^ of the 
students at this level are 30 years of age or m"^ s, regular 

educational institutions also serve to train a ni o'" )eople with 

considerable practical background outside schc ,i institutions 

are, nevertheless, primarily for the young, and ttic courses offered 
are regularly adapted to this purpose. 

There ^ra reasons to believe that the expansion of educational 
facilities at -dW ' in the period following the last war, aiming at 

more equal - c '\^\ opportunities for all youth, irrespective of 

social or gCoi. ti background, may have created more inequality 

i n educationa l t^rr ^. r between the younger and the older generations. 
Data illustrating this are scarce and largely outdated It may still be 
of some interest to present some findings from the 1960 census on the 
educational attainment level of persons 15 years of age and above (1970 
census data on this point are not yet available): 

As can be seen from the table, lower age runs parallel with higher edu- 
cational attainment level. Exceptions for the youngest are caused by 
the fact that by 1960 they had not yet completed more advanced forms 
of educatioa 

The proportions in the table with education at the upper secondary 
or post-secondary level are quite small, and will be substantially dif- 
ferent for even younger generations. The nine years level is reached 
by everyone today, and the twelve years level by close to 50%, as will 
probably be shown by figures from the 1970 census. 

The most appropriate response to increasing differences in edu- 
cr*tional attainment between generations is an expansion of adult edu - 
cation. Norwegian educational policies put great emphasis on this 
sector, as illustrated in chapter II. Both in range and in volume, adult 
education is rapidly expanding; the demand, however, being influenced 
by economic factors. Adults in full-time work, and raising a family, 
are in a very different situation from that of youngsters in pre-work 
education. Existing systems of grants and loans to students are not 
well-suited to solve the problems facing most adults in this context. 

Conditions vary somewhat according to the type of employment. 
In many branches of public service, employees may get leave with 
full pay during further education. A per diem may even be offered 
if the training takes place away from home. Other groups of civil 
servants, such as teachers, often get partial coverage of income for- 
gone. In all these cases, the assumption is that th^ training has 
i-elevance for the work functions undertaken by the individuals. In the 
private sector of the economy, arrangements range from leave without 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPUUTION ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT LEVEL, AND BIRTH YEAR 
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salary, leave with partial salary and leave with full salary. If salary 
is paid, th'^ individual is often committed to continue in his firm for a 
certain period after the training. 

Spec'' I financial support is offered through an educational fund 
established by the Trade Ij nions and the Employers Association. Each 
employee pays 0. 50 N. Kr. per week to this fund, and the employer 
pays 1. 00 N. Kr. per week per employee. The total is shared equally 
between the Trade Unions and the Employers Association for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Individuals who are not employees have less chance of financial 
support during education. The most important groups in this category 
are housewives without external jobs, and people in independent posi- 
tions, e. g. farmers and ?(^me professional groups. Employees wanting . 
education without specific relevance for their present job will also |heet 
with difficulties in finding financial support for education. 

Financing post-work education in a way that would equalize oppor- 
tunities for adults and youngsters, assumes a more general solution to 
the problem of the financing of studies than we have been able to 
establish up till now. No decisions have been taken as to the future 
direction of policies in this field. As mentioned previously, the Royal 
Commission on Higher Education advocated financing of post-work 
education along the same lines as those developed for the general 
social security system, and pointed to the present system of financial 
support for the reschooling of individuals threatened by unemployment. 

Publicly supported adult education is largely offered free to the 
participants. In addition, the Commission's proposals would involve 
an expansion of the scope of the social security system to include 
partial compensation of salaries during recurrent, adult education. 
The proportion of income forgone covered in this way would initially 
have to be rather modest, but should, a cording to the Commission, 
increase to about 50%, the rest either elng paid by an employer, or 
sacrificed by the individual himself. Corresponding support should be 
given to non-employees. An income ceiling was assumed by the Com- 
mission, and also some limits to the duration of education financed in 
this way. 

Such principles of financing of recurrent education may still lie 
somewhere in the future. In the meantime, established arrangements 
of grants, loans, employers* support and benefits agreed upon by the 
labour market partners are likely to be maintained and gradually 
expanded, in the same way as many other generalized social benefits 
have emerged from scattered and partial arrangements. 

Religious Groups and Educational Equality 

Norway has a state church, based on the Evangelic -T^utheran 
confession. About 95% of the population are members c the state 
church, the rest are either members of other church communities or 




of none;. The official religious doctrines, as interpreted by the state 
church, art, ainK} the basis for r eligious teaching in school. Previously 
the chtirch had a strong influence upon such teaching, the priests being 
autoniadoaliy members of the school board with the right to supervise 
the teaching of religion. In church circles the view \va:> a '.so often 
held that Christian beliefs and values should penetrate c-^il i^ubjects in 
school, not only the subject of religion. Gradually, the strong church 
influence in school niatters has been modified, in line with the more 
H^eneral secularization in society. Religious influence today is more 
indirect, and exerted more by 'Uay" religious organisations, than by 
the formal institutions of the state church. 

It is a long time since the state church system caused 
major political conflicts in Norway. School reforms, on the 
other hand, have tended to raise debates about the position of religion 
as a subject, and thus implicitly also about the role of the church. The 
political conflicts have manifested themselves in discussions about the 
amount of time devoted to religious subjects in school, but also to the 
alleged "secularization" of the subject itself. 

The meaning of "equality" in the context of religious teaching is in 
itself rather unclear. General tolerance and respect for different 
religions is obviously an important element. Furthermore, certain 
rights of various religious communities may have to be defined in legal 
terms. The most difficult problems concern the forms the teaching 
should take. Should we have one school reflecting a variety of religious 
views, or different schools with a different religious basis. More 
concretely, the political debate has centered around the three main 
questions: the first is whether the teaching of the subject religion 
should be tied to a specific confiession or not, whether it should be 
preaching or orientation. In compulsory schools, the teaching is in 
principle tied to the Evangelic-Lutl-r ran confession, and the subject is 
termed "Knowledge of the Christian religion". The Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act explicitly states that "Coiiipulsory schools, in mutual unr 
standing and collaboration with the families, shall contribute to a 
Christian and moral upbringing of the pupils , . . ". The official inter- 
pretation of this statement may have a bias towards the aspect of 
orientation, but there is scope for a variety of interpretations, and 
some such variety is certainly found in practice. In upper secondary 
eduvoation, the teaching of religion is not bound to any specific confession 
..i-d involves an introduction into different religions and value systems. 

The second point of conflict is that of whether religion should be 
a compulsory sub j ect. Today, parents who are not members of the 
state church have the right to keep their children awav from school 
lessons on religioa Other church communities may organise their 
CM»-n 'e- :ning of religion. The point has been made, however, that in 
sch'-'Clh. vv--»re the teaching of religion is not tied to any specific con- 
fession. ;:here is .no reason to permit the students to, withdraw from the 
subject. . * 
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The third practical issue in this context has been the position of 
pr ivate schools . The relatively few private schools at the compulsory 
level in Norway are nearly all run by church communities outside the 
state church. At the upper secondary level, only a few schools are 
based on deviant religions, though this is the case for a number of 
folk high schools. It is essential for private religious schools that 
teachers and pupils share the religious beliefs held by the school as 
an institution. Religious influence is a key elentent in teaching, and 
not only within the subject of religion. As the private schools receive 
Government subsidies, however, they have to maintain certain gen- 
eral standards in terms of curriculum and teacher qualifications, and 
they cannot exclude qualified applicants. Private schools are eligible 
for Government support provided that they offer valuable additions to 
the public school system, in terms of pedagogical or specific religious 
ideas, or simply through the supply of additional school facilities. 
Such a formula is, of course open to widely different interpretations, 
which lO some extent reflect the political views of the Government in 
power. At the upper secondary level, the new legislation places the 
responsibility for judging the usefulness of private schools at tlie county 
level, a decision strongly contested by the opposition in Parliament. 
Private religious schools do not normally recruit children from high 
status groups in social ter..is. This part of the rather moderate Nor- 
wegian system of private schools thus scarcely affects social and 
economic equality within the educational system. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the religious affiliations of 
teachers have been an important issue- Previously, those who taught 
religion, and this would include the majority of primary school teachers, 
had to be members of the state church. This regulation was abolished 
in 1969, with the new legislation on compulsory education. 

Ethnic Minorities and Educational Equality 

In Norway, ethnic minorities mean primarily the Lapps but we 
have also a small group of Finnish-speaking immigrants in the Northern 
counties, a few Gypsies and an increasing, though still small, group 
of immigrants from Southern European, African and Asian countries. 

Existing assimilation possibilities make an exact definition of the 
number of Lapps rather futile, but current estimates put the figure at 
around 30,000, of whom 90% live in Northern Norway. The county 
of Finnmark has about 15,000, the county of Tromsb about 9,000 and 
the county of Nordland about J, 000. In the inner parts of :'imunark 
and in certain coastal areas, :he Lapps are in majority^ About 10% 
of the Lapps live in the n^.:»''ile part of Norway, especially in the coun- 
ties Nord-Trttndelag and Sbr-Tri3ndelag. The Lapp minority culture 
has been neglected and subdued through generations. Special mea- 
sures for the Lapp population, which might have delayed the assimulation 
process have ofter met with resistance. Far into this century. 
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development in Lapp districts was normally based on an implicit 
assumption of assimilation, also supported by many of the Lapps. 

In recent years, an increasing number of young Lapps have 
engaged strongly in the problems of their minority group. They have 
pointed out how a one-sided assiraulation policy has broken down com- 
munity feeling and self-respect ahibng the Lapps, and how educational 
deficiencies and language problems have complicated life for many 
Lapps. A greater understanding has emerged concerning the specific 
conditions required for the survival of the Lapp culture, including 
conditions relating to education. 

. Alt ernative polic ies^ the traditional assimilation measures were 
devfeloped during the 1960s. The use of both Lappish and Norwegian 
in schools and in the administration in Lapp districts w is emphasized. 
The ensuing debate, e.g. in Parliament, emphasized, however, that 
measures aiming at equality for the Lapps should not lead to the 
establishment of a "reservation". The localization of the Lapp minority 
causes most of them to benefit from general measures aiming specifically 
at outlying and sparsely populated areas. In addition, a number of mea- 
sures are specific for the Lapps. Teachers who want to study the Lapp 
language get leave with pay, ther- are special fellowships for Lapp 
vouth, and special upper seconds y schools for Lapps have been estab- 
lished. Among general measures of specific importance for the Lapps 
may be mentioned transportation allowances and additi9ns to the salaries 
of teachers \vox'I<ing in Northern Norway. 

The new compulsory school legislation includes a number of pro- 
posals of special impn tance for the Lapps. In a school district where 
parents speak different languages, the parents of one Language may 
claim a special school emphasizing their lan5;nage. This has been a 
long-standing practice in at least one municipality, but the system is 
formally recognized in the legislation, and may spread to other areas, 
individual parents have the right to claim that their children shall 
ier?rn I,yppish in the school. Both Lapp families using Norwegian as 
their everyday language and Norwegians living in Lapp districts may 
need better knowledge of Lappish. The schools are provided with 
additional rest»urces for the teaching of two languages, so that neither 
of the languages should suffer. 

The preparation of textbooks in Lappish is being intensified, 
both at the compulsory level and for upper secondary training. Incen- 
tives are provided for teachers wanting to engage in the preparation of 
Lappish textbooks and other material. Government support to adult 
education in Lapp districts is being increased, specifically in subjects 
of local economic importance such as small scale industry and crafts. 
Language courses in Norwegian and Lappish are also offered 

Preparations for the establishment of a regional college in Alta 
have started, and this institution is supposed gradually to develop 
courses related to the needs and wishes of the Lapp population. The 
regional collngp in Alta will be closely linked to the teachers college 
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recently established in the same place. The latter will develop a 
special department for Lapp teacher training, specifically emphasizing 
the following issueis: # 

- Lappish and Lapp culture; 

- general didactics and methodology for the teaching of ethnic 
minorities; 

- the development of textbooks and other teaching material 
adapted to Lapp children and youth; 

- field experiments and developmental work in practical 
pedagogical guidance, follow-up and in-service training; 

- training of personnel for social pedagogical work in school 
dormitories and corresponding institutions; 

- organisational experiments; 

- adult education pedagogics. 

The department for Lapp teacher training in Alta is also supposed 
to collaborate with the Nordic Lappic Institute, established in 
Kautokeino in 1973. Studies of Lappish matters have been taken up at 
the University of Tromsd. Research activities previously developed 
in this field at the University of Oslo will in all likelihood be moved 
to Tromsd to reinforce the research milieu thcii e. The realization 
of such plans requires more teachers with a knowledge of Lappish than 
available at present Dispensations from normal scientific qualifications 
are, therefore, given in certain cases, and fellowships for additional 
training offered. Secondary graduates with Lappish as their main 
language have often fr.iled to satisfy criteria for access to studies with 
numerus clausus. Lapp applicants to medical faculties and certain 
other studies are, therefore, given extra credits in addition to their 
secondary graduation marks. 

The adaptation of immigrants to Norwegian society depends on 
their knowledge of the language and the society in which they will func- 
tioa Education, training, information and guidance for immigrants 
are necessary measures if serious adaptation problems are to be avoided. 
A special "White Paper" on these issues was presented to Parliament 
by Government in March this year. Up till now, the individual muni- 
cipalities have had the responsibility for nU teaching of immigrant 
children at the compulsory education level. The Government proposes 
the introduction bf country-wide directions for such teaching, and 
assistance to the municipalities to implement such directions. Among 
the special measures adopted, are: 

- Introductory education in special classes emphasizing speci- 
fically Norwegian and civics; 

- remer'ial teaching in addition to regular education; 

- teaching in and on the mother tongue of the pupils, in addition 
to re.^lar education. 

Children of immigrants will be received in specific introductory 
classes aa soon as possible after their arrival in the country, provided 
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that there a certain number in the municipality. After three months' 
stay, school attendance is compulsory for the children of immigrants. 
Special courses in Norwegian will be offered both to the children and 
to the parents, possibly in the form of family teaching. The possibility 
of offering teaching in the language of the immigrants will be examined 
The possibility of special additional training for teachers of immigrant 
children is also under consideratioa 

Adult education for immigrants has been offered for more than 
20 years. Since 1970 the social security system has refunded expen- 
diture for courses in Norwegian to foreigners at work in Norway, 
SpecirJ -siuvses In Norwegian for foreign students are offered at the 
University of Oslo. The general policy proposed by the Ministry of 
Education is that basic training in Norwegian and civics shall be 
offered free ol charge to immigrants and their families. The amount 
of education will have to be adapted to individual needs, with an upper 
limit of lessons. Financial and administrative responsibility within 
Government for the variety of educational measures for immigrants 
including those currently undertaken by the labour market authorities, 
will be fully taken over by the Ministry of Education, 

Grants and loans to students are in principle reserved for Nor- 
wegian citizens. Exceptions can be made for non-Norwegians staying 
in Norway for a longer period, or to other non-Norwegians with spe- 
cific association to Norway or planning to stay there after their 
training. Marriage to a Norwegian also counts in this context, Non- 
Norwegians staying in Norway solely with the purpose of studying, 
cannot receive grants or loans from the regular system of student 
support 

The number of Gypsies in Norway is only sli.;htly above 100 per- 
sons, hut they do represent a separate cultural mino^ ity, and their 
specific problems are not easily solved. For more than ten years the 
municipality of Oslo has had a separate school for Gypsy children, 
operating to the extent the Gypsies h;.ive stayed '-^ Oslo. It appears 
that a separate school for Gypsy children bared on small group teaching 
is better than a regular school. 

When the Gypsy families left Oslo a couple of years ago, two 
teachers with equipment travelled with them and ran a peripatetic 
school, supported by the National Council for Innovation in Education. 
The Ministry plans to extend the amount of teaching offered to the 
Gypsies by adding a kindergarten to the primary school. Special adult 
education courses have been developed for Gypsies. They are very 
flexible and will be changed on the basis of experience. They are 
based on special regulations for Government support. The teaching 
of Gypsies is presently in Norwegian, but the Ministry recognizes the 
pedagogical and social reasons pointing towards teaching in Romany, 
and the possibilities for the development of such teaching will be 
examined 
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A Final Comment 



The fight against discrimination according to social or geographical 
origin, sex or minority group adherence has a long history in Norwe- 
gian education. Politically emerging groups, such as farmers and 
workers, have rejected what appeared as discriminatory policies 
towards them. Strong ideological currents have also defended the 
rights of those who remained weak in terms of political power. 

There has thus long been an understanding of the complexity of 
factors behind inequality and, at least in principle, considerable agree- 
ment as to what factors were unacceptable as the basis for unequal 
treatment. Few would seriously defend ideas about the superiority 
of special social groups or geographical regions, and even traditional 
beliefs in male superiority have been profoundly shaken. Elements of 
nationalism may still be found in relation to minority groups deviating 
strongly in cultural terms, but such reactions are not predominant in 
current policies towards such groups. 

An emerging issue of profound importance to educational policies 
is the increasing doubt about edu ca tional achievement as a legitimate 
basis for discrimination among i/j^i viduals. The idea that those who 
have proved their abilities thrcur^h educational achievement shall have 
privileges not shared by everyone is still accepted in wide circles. 
The opposing idea, that individuals holding such abilities will certainly 
do well in any case, and do not need extra premiums in terms of 
power positions and first choice of opportunities, clearly represents 
such a challenge to established privileges and interests that acceptance 
is slow at best. Evidence of this is found in widespread attitudes to 
the general policies for equality, and particularly in reactions to 
current attempts to reduce the social selection functi<;ns of the edu- 
cational system. 

There is no final answer to the question of legitimate or unaccep- 
table criteria for unequal treatment of individuals, A policy for equality 
will be characterized by a certain "profile" in terms of emphasis upon 
specific criteria. Norway may at present be in the process of changing 
the "profile" of its policies for equality , adopting new and complex 
additional criteria. Judging from experience, this is a long and painful 
process, likely to involve a substantial amount of conflict and confusion. 

Yet an even more profound change in egalitarian policies in 
recent years may be the increasing rejection of one single set of stan - 
dards according to which the degree of equality should be measured. 
Traditionally, most claims for equality have been in terms of access 
to social privileges according to a fairly established scale of social 
privileges according to a fairly established scale of social positioa 
The aim for ur lerprivileged groups has roughly been to obtain rea- 
sonable opportunities for sharing such social privileges. 

Elements of an alternative thinking on equality have, however, 
been present for a long time. The farmers' movement of the 19th 
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century not only claimed accf^sy to political power for its chosen 
representatives, it also claimed, and to some extent achieved, a 
general a£ce £tance of it^.owrLCuUural basis as a measure of per - 
form ancg ^jn^ ociety . The labour movement, stressing the ideal of 
solidarity, and not only as a tactical means, has always put less 
emphasis upon- the access of some of its representatives to high level 
positions than on the general improvement of conditions for the y,.roup 
as a whole. Some of the standards developed within this movement 
have certainly influenced general policies adopted by Norwegian 
soL'ieLy ia ^'ecent years. 

We may now be facing a more general acceptance of the need for 
a widened concept of equality: the right to equal treatment must also 
i nclude th ejM ght to have an infl ue nce upon the standards according to 
which equ ality js being; m easure d. "Quality of life'\ as defined by 
middle-class groups, is perhaps not what other groups in society are 
opting for. Maximal* educational achievement, in a school dominated 
by traditional values, is perhaps not an acceptable measure of equality 
for many groups. Instead of more social mobility for a number of 
individuals within various groups, the quest for equality tends to focus 
on equality an^ong the groups as a whole, rejecting the features dis - 
tinguishin gJll^ groups as ji_basi s for discrimination . 

In practice, this means that various groups insist upon maintaining 
their identity as a group, without being punished in social terms. The 
"degree of equality" may have to be measured in a variety of scales, 
none of which iy inherently better thau the other. The idea that equality 
is a phenomenon whic;. jan be "objectively" measured, will have to be 
abandoned. 

Thus, the current Norwegian situation is not one of conflict 
between traditional equality ideals on the one hand, and a desire for 
diversification and more decentralized decision-mafcmg on the other. 
Certainly, undermining of central political power mk>ppen up the 
way for the predominance of strong pressure groups, while ideals of 
equality have often been the excuse for central tyranny. Yet. at some 
stage along thei road towards achievement of the two objectives in 
question, the objectives themselves tend to merge, in a way which 
makes them at least partly complementary, instead of alternative. 
Norway may have reached this stage in its social and political devel- 
opment, and may be facing an extremely complex challenge in terms 
of the working out of adeciuate policies for a more ambitious set of 
equality objectives. 
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V 



INTEGRATION IN POST-COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Alany of the key issues in the recent debate on educational policy 
in Norway can be grouped under the common heading of "intejrration". 
It seems likely that general questions relating to integration on the one 
hand, division of labour, specialization nr.d professionalization on 
the other, may stay with us as essential policy issues, in education as 
weil as in other central fields of policy. It Is also evident that in tne 
general debate the term "integration" in itself, and its possible impli- 
cations in various contexts, are far from clear. There are also growing 
doubts abo ut the inherent value of integration, searching questions being 
raised as to the circumstances under which integration is desirable or 
not A specification of cases in which the integration issue has arisen 
appears necessary. 

Although, more recently, integration issues have been most acute 
In relation to post-compulsory education, it should be borne in mind 
that historically the question of integration has been a kind of keynote 
in our discussions about compulsory education. Initially, there was 
the question of integrating a general system of primary education for 
everyone with more specific forms of primary preparation for those 
aiming at the secondary level and beyond. To some extent this was 
also a question of integrating private educational institutions at this 
level into a general public school system, a task which was largely 
achieved in the first two decades of this century. After this struggle 
the task of integrating the teaching of different groups of pupils at 
higher and higher grade levels has continued up to this day. Organi- 
sational differentiation after the fourth grade was abandoned fifteen 
years ago, after the seventh grade about ten years ago and a further 
post-ponement of such differentiation till beyond the ninth and final 
grade of compulsory education is now decided in principle. 

Parallel to this development, there has been the gradual integration 
of initially quite different primary school systems for urban and rural 
areas, the latter olfering about half the usual number of weekly teaching 
hours as recently as twenty years ago. A deliberate building-up of 
resources in rural education permitted the forma: stablishment of one 
common primary school system about fifteen years ago, and by now this 
may be said to have become a reality. 

Another integration trend relates to curriculum, where all through 
this century highly theoretical elements of instruction, dfc-rjved from 
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the realm of academic disciplines, have merged wdth practical, 
problem-oriented elements of instruction related to the everyday life 
of children and adults. In primary education, this development has 
come a long way, in lower secondary education we still struggle with 
the predominant inheritance of the lower part of the traditional 
''academic" secondary school. 

Finally, in organisational terms, the traditional separation of 
school units for theoretical and for practical training at the lower 
secondary level has been replaced by comprehensive school units, 
covering theoretical, aesthetic and practical subjects, although 
vocational training has no place in the compulsory part of the school 
system. At the same time, various forms of teacher training have 
been linked together .so that one can i each the same status whether 
initially aiming at te.ic ing in primary or upper secondary. Salary 
scales and working couaitions have been harmonized and equalized, 
though teaching obligations are still lower and formal qualification 
requirements higher at upper educational levels. 

The extension of compulsory education from seven to nine years, 
at a time when most youngsters stayed in school beyond s«. ven years 
anyway, may also be regarded as an attempt at "vertical" integration 
of primary and lower secondary education, mainly in the form of an 
adaptation of the latter to far-reaching changes within the former. 
More recently, similar questions of vertical integration have arisen 
as regards pre-school and primary education. Again, the question 
arises which of the two levels should adapt most to the other, and 
possibly also whether full integration between these two levels of edu^ 
cation is really desirable at this stage. 

The integration theme has thus long traditions in Norwegian school 
history. As political pressure in education historically follows the 
main bi'lk of the pupils upwards through the system, it is not surprising 
that intet ation issues have recently become more prominent in the 
policy debate at higher levels. This is, in fact, where the main political 
conflicts on this point are to be found at present, and we shall devote 
the rest of this chapter to a description and an attempted analysis of 
such issues. We shall distino:uish among the following sets of Integration 
issues : 

- integration among levels of education; 

- integration among types of educational institutions; 
integration of subjects; 

integration between theory and practice; 

- integration between schools and the local community. 

Integration Among Educational Levels 

Upper-secondary education has for a long time been caught be- 
tween pressures for integration both from below and from above. 
Traditionally, general education at this level, provided by the 
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"gymnasium", was primarily regarded as preparation for university 
studieti, and tlic curriculum was adapted to this main function. Over 
the la,s4 fifteen years, the function of the "gymnasia" has been broadened 
tc include both terminal general education and the preparation for 
^'h*n*te^ types of vocational training. Only about half of the graduates 
from the '-gymnasia" enter universities, and this proportion was even 
lower some twenty years vgo. This has somewhat influenced the 
curriculum of the "gymnasia" towards more emphasis on "general" 
education, not necessarily preparing for specific university studies. 
Yet, the curriculum is still predominantly theoretical, and based on 
the traditional scientific disciplines. 

Vocational training at this level is often oriented towards specific 
jobs and skills, but may also imply a more general preparation for a 
broader set of vocations. The tendency in recent years hiis been 
towards broadening the coiitont ol the training, so as to make it an 
appropriate background for a vPa-iety of work functions. There is, 
however,, considerubf^, ^certainty concerning the proper balance be- 
tween formalized ^t.. \^ , ' tramhig and training on the job. Further- 
more, there are cc m easures towards establishing vertical 
integration within o : y defined "technical" segment of the school 
system. 

Before becomit::]; l compulsory education, general education 
at the lower secot.-drtry level was primarily regarded as a preparation 
for the "gymnasia". It was highly theoretical and distinctly different 
from education - -v d\ed by "continuation schools" of a more practical 
nature. The inti . diu ^ioii of nine years compulsory education has 
brought lower . undary education as a whole in much closer contact 
with primary viducation, though it has still maintained some elements 
of the old theoretical school. Yet, asK^^een from the "gymnasia", the 
integration between the lower and upper secondary levels has been 
failing to an increasing extent in recent years, in terms of curriculum 
content as well as teaching aims and methods. 

The reform of upper secondary education now under way clearly 
aims at closer integrF.tion between compulsory education as developed 
through the recent reforms and upper secondary education as a whole. 
In all likelihood, this will lead to increasing complaints within insti- 
tutions of higher education about the growing failure of preceding stages 
in preparing students for university studies. The traditional integration 
between the general part of upper secondary education and the univer- 
sities will, in other words, tend to be broken. It will hardly be a 
consolation to institutions of higher education that vocational and tech- 
nical training at the upper secondary level may become somewhat 
better adapted to the possibility that their graduates also may go on 
to higher education. 

The principles of educational selection play a major role in this 
context. As long as achievement in lower secondary, particularly in 
the more theoretical subjects, is decisive for entry to the most attractive 
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part of upper secondary education, the "gymnasia*', this obviously 
Influences both pupil attitudes and the teaching at the lower secondary 
level. Even vocational schools tend to use achievement at the end of 
compulsory education as a criterion for entry, competing with other 
types of vocational schools for the best entrants. 

Such connections between the two levels have been gradually 
modified in recent years. Access to upper secondary education has 
be en facilitated, thus reducing the need for high achievement at the 
end of compulsory education; the aim being to reach a stage where 
everyone wanting to continue in school beyond compulsory education 
may obtain access. At the same time, allocation among various types 
of vocational training where alL applicants cannot be admitted is already 
to some extent determined by the use of a lottery system. Such methods 
may also be used in the future in specific fields where applications 
exceed the number of places available. Correspondingly, there is a 
tendency towards more emphasis upon criteria other than achievement 
at upper secondary graduation for entry to higher educational InstltOJ- 
tions. In spite of the declared political intent of doing away with the 
final gymnasium examination as the main selection criteria, it may 
still take a long time before achievement at this level loses its value 
as an asset for selection purposes, as a balance between the number 
of applications and places available will not be achieved for some time 
to pome in many areas of study at the post-secondary level. 

At both levels of transition, the reduced importance of achievement 
at the preceding level as a means of selecting entrants for the next, 
means a reduced influence of the higher level upon the preceding one. 
As a corollary, integration can then only be achieved by a gradual 
adaptation of education at the higher level to the actual output from the 
lower. Changing the traditional entry criteria implies a deliberate 
attempt to promote values represented by the lower stages in the edu- 
cational system as the ones to predominate in the vertical integration 
process within the educational system as a whole, instead of the top 
level predominance which is an historical characteristic of the system. 

Problems of vertical integration are also felt in.the relationship-- 
between under-graduate and post-graduate education , especially when ^ 
the latter is clearly the preparation for a research career. In a num- 
ber of fields there are some complaints that their professional em- 
ployers are, in fact, frustrated candidates for research positions, 
instead of being trained for their present employment This argument 
has, for instance, been used in the context of teacher trainipg for the 
gymnasia. 

Most attempts to orient under-graduate studies at the universities 
more clearly towards professional functions have been met, however, 
by strong protests from both teachers and students. They do not want 
two levels of prestige among the students and among the teachers, and 
they fear a too narrowly oriented training at under-graduate level. 
Many teachers, at the same time, would like to see post-graduate 
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research training more strictly organised, instead of mainly being a 
form of in-service training as it has been up till now. Some students 
react against thrs tendency, seeing it as part of a traditional bias of 
the professors towards research and research training, at the 
expei.se of regular teaching tasks. The issue is further complicated 
by the ^ecen*^ interest in the use of research methods, often in the 
form of action research, as a pedagogical tool even in under -graduate 
teaching. In view of this, there is strong resistance to the tendencies 
towards clearer distinctions between under-graduate and post-graduate 
training, and also towards institutional specialization in one direction 
or the other. 

Policy trends in this field are not easily discernible. On the one 
hand, we tend to hold on to the traditional idea of combined research 
and teaching at the universities, and at least in a pedagogical sense 
such a combination appears to emerge also in other post-secondary 
institutions. Institutional pressure aiming at the establishment of 
more formal research training at the post-graduate level has mainly 
been resisted by the political authorities, in spite of the example given 
by Swedish policies in this field, and of pressures towards "rational- 
ization" of studies. At the same time, there is considerable emphasis 
on the "relevance" of studies, a concept normally not closely associated 
with research training. 

A reasonable guess about the future may be that some integration 
of under-graduate and post-graduate training will take place, influencing 
perhaps more strongly the orientation of research training at the post- 
graduate level. There is, however, also the risk of a widening func- 
tional gap between universities and other institutions at the post-sec- 
ondary level. In the latter case, under-graduate training at the 
universities may remain dominated by standards set by traditional 
academic research, and attempts may be made by the universities to 
rid themselves of the troublesome burden of under-graduate teaching. 

Integration Among Types of Educational Institutions 

This question has been in the focus of political discussion on edu- 
cational matters more recently,. constituting a key issue in the proposed 
common legislation for all upper^ secondary education, VVhen the Gov- 
ernment proposed comprehensive school units , covering a full range 
of ^educational options for 16-18 years old as the typical institutional 
pattern at this level, it met with opposition both from the right and the 
left. The conservative opposition went along more traditional lines in 
defending a binary school system with one part leading to the univer- 
sities and the other to employment or possibly to more technical 
forms of higher education. The left-wing opposition emphasized the 
risk that vocational training would become a subordinate element 
Within integrated school units, and that institutional integration .offers 
no solution to the social issues involved, being just a reflection of 
basic features of the economy. 1 Q /l 
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Parallel to this, a rather confused discussion took "pi ace about 
the implications' of an integrated institutional system in terms of the 
geographical distribution of school units and the size of individual units . 
The Government maintained that only through the establishment of 
integrated units would it be possible to provide educational facilities 
in a variety of fields to a maximum of ilocalities. School units would 
not have to be large, though this would liometimes mean a reduction 
in the range ,of options offered by indi\:dual schools. The opposition, 
on the other hand, underlined the virtues of small schools per se, 
even if they were rather specialized and could not serve a major part 
of local youth. Probably their fear of big school units owes some- 
thing to the experience at lower secondary level, where the need for 
a variety of options leads to the establishment of a number of schools 
which today are recogni^ged as being inconveniently large. 

The decisions made by Parliament on the new legislation for upper 
secondary education imply that the individual counties will decide the 
institutional structure of their upper secondary schools, no general 
pattern being advocated by central Governmerit In practice, this will 
undoubtedly lead to the emergence of a number of integrated schools, 
though the movement in this direction may be somewhat slower than if 
this had been established central Government policy. 

A somewhat similar discussion is going on concerning institutions 
at the post-secondary level . The Royal Commission on Higher IiTduca- 
tion' wgre considering by the mid-1960s the possible development of 
"university centres*', offering a comprehensive set of post-secondary 
courses of vocational , professional or general nature and of varying 
length. The reason for dropping this idea* was a fairly practical one; 
most of our universities are in a difficult expansion period, perhaps 
trying to cope with more than they can digest even in terms of their 
■ more traditional functions. The thought that those Institutions should 
at the same time give proper attention to the development of a wide 
variety of shorter post-secondary courses appeared to the Royal 
Commission as rather unrealistic for a very long period ahead. In 
"addition to this line of argunient, the sheer geographical nature of 
Norway pointed towards a solution different from that chosen by other 
more densely populated countries. 

The Commission thus ended up by recommending the establishment 
of regional colleges, which should integrate all forms of post-secondary 
education outside the universities. The latter were assumed to stick 
mostly to their traditional fields of study, though specialized university- 
type institutions in such fields as technology, dentistry, etc. , were 
assumed to be integrated within general univ§^ity institutions. 

The policy suggested by the Royal Commission met with consider- 
able opposition from established, specialized institutions for post- 
secondary education, such as teacher colleges and colleges for sociai 

* Contrary to policies adopted by Denmarh, for example. 
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work. The institutions, supported by their related professional asso- 
ciations, emphasizetj} the professionalizing functions of institutions of 
this kind, fearing a dilution of the "professional profile" of the education 
offered if the institutions should become part of a larger regional 
college unit. This argument was supported by the general wave of 
enthusiasm for small institutions, even if in many cases this could 
mean less autonomy in relation to central authorities for each institu- 
tioa Such arguments appear to have some support among the opposition 
on the left, possibly due to their strength among students within post- 
secondary education, who seem to favour small institutions and pro- 
fessional specialization. 

The Government argument in this context has been partly of a 
practical nature, underlining the need for a broader discipline basis 
at individual institutions in order to achieve reasonable quality and 
effective utilization of scarce resources. Furthermore, the need for 
integrated policies is emphasized by Norwegian authorities in this 
field, such co-ordination being incompatible with a variety of inde- 
pendent specialized institutions, each with its main links to other spe- 
cialized institutions of the same nature, and centrally co-ordinated. 
Finally, doubts are e?cpressed about the virtues of "professionalization", 
in the form of strict isolation from students of other fields during 
training, and narrow orientation towards specific professions. 

In their experimental period, the regional colleges have continually 
expanded their scope and variety of courses offered. Yet, existing 
institutions in the field have not been incorporated, and some friction 
arises if a regional college approaches fields traditionally the respon- 
sibility of such established instStutions. The solution proposed by 
the former Government was a loose form of regional collaboration be- 
tween fairly independent institutions at this level, the regional colleges 
being one type of such institutions. This proposal was withdrawn by 
the present Government before being discussed in Parliament, and 
new proposals by the present Government are expected shortly. The 
new proposals imply a more central co-ordinating role for a regional 
college board in relation to post-secondary education outside the uni- 
versities. County authorities will be the key political bodies related 
to such institutions. Physical integration in single institutional units 
will not be emphasized, but administrative and curricular integration 
will be stronger than that proposed by the former Government. The 
reactions of Parliament to such proposals cannot be easily predicted. 

A third major field where institutional integration has become a 
major policy issue relates to adult education within the broader context 
of lifelong learning. Traditionally, adult education in Norway has 
been the domain of popular organisations, mostly serving broad ideo- 
logical purposes. * The activities of such organisations have not to 
any major extent become institutionalized, though one may see the 

* Political, cultural, religious, social, etc. * 
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activities of the folk high schools as a related phenomenon. More 
recently, professional organisations also have engaged extensively in 
adult education, in the form of retraining for their members. To some 
extent such organisations h ive also established collaboration with edu- 
cational institutions in this context. This is perhaps most clearly 
seen in the medical field where the Association of Medical Doctors 
plays an essential role In the organisation of specialist training and 
certification, in close collaboration with the medical faculties at the 
universities and the Government's Central Health Board. 

The Royal Commission on Post-secondary Education dealt exten- 
sively with the problems of recurrent education for higher education 
graduates, and foresaw a major shift of post-secondary education 
efforts towards training provided for professionals already at work. 
In the long run, the Commission foresaw an essential role for edu'ca - 
tional institutions in this form of adult education. In principle, this 
line of thinking has been fairly widely accepted; an example is the 
decision that regional colleges may spend up ito a quarter of their re- 
sources on courses offered to adults already in the work force. 

Correspondingly, there has been an increasing involvement of 
educational institutions at the secondary level in adult education courses 
aiming at the usual types of secondary certificates. The extensive re- 
schooling activities forming part of labour market policies have their 
location for the most part in vocational schools, and tend to become a 
regular part of the programme of many of those schools. 

On the whole, adult education in Norway is characterized by the 
fact that it is voluntary and that, usually, it has few external rewards to 
offer. As a consequence, the courses offered must be adapted to what 
the pupils themselves feel as their needs , and the same applies to the 
forms of teaching. Indirectly at least adult education is governed by 
its pupils to a greater extent than teaching within the regular educa- 
tional system. Furthermore, adult education has shown remarkable 
ability and imagination in developing an extremely wide range of new 
courses, responding to expressed needs. Again, adult education differs 
strikingly from the rather rigid options provided by the regular school 
system. Finally, adult education has found means for reaching the 
most outlying areas in a country with extremely scattered population 
by teaching far beyond the institutional network established by the 
regular school system. 

The principles of lifelong learning imply that some of those aspects 
of adult education should also penetrate the regular sc licol system, 
right down to the primary level. If the assuniptiqn is true, that regular 
educational' institutions have to be much more involved in the future 
dimensions of the task of adult education, there may indeed be a feed- 
back effect from adult education to the regular school system which 
would contribute essentially to the internal transformation of the school 
system as such. 
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Yet the actual result of such an institutional integration of post- 
work and pre~work education facilitie.s may be different. Adult edu- 
cation may be influenced by the disc iplinary or bureaucratic rigidities 
inherent in regular educational institutions of today. Alternatively, 
an official major responsibility for adult education in regular edu- 
cational institutions may simply mean that such educational functions 
are still at the bottom of the institutional priority list, coming after 
all the traditional functions of such institutions. 

In view of this, the popular organisations traditionally dominating 
the field of adult education look with considerable suspicion on the 
possibility of sharing this task with the regular educational institutions. 
The long-term perspective of gradually changing such institutions in 
accordance with the principles of life-long learning, already present 
to a con.siderable extent in adult education practices, is not sufficiently 
reassuring to compensate for the risk that adult education may become 
a rather neglected and distorted part of the traditional programmes 
offered by such institutions. 

Beyond this, there is also the question of governance in adult edu - 
cation . Contrary to the regular school system, adult education has till 
now shown an extremely "varied picture in this respect. There is fairly 
general agreement that this situation should be maintained. On the 
other hand, there is considerable scepticism about a perspective in 
which work-oriented training for adults, initiated by enterprises-, or 
by professional associations, should obtain a predominant role within 
post-work education. Regular educational institutions appear, after 
all, to represent a professional and financial framework less biased ' 
towards predominant social groups in society. If the responsibility 
for vastly expanded adult educational activities in the future cannot 
rest mainly with the popular organisations, maybe, after all, the edu- 
cational institutions would be better companions than institutions of an 
economic or narrowly professional nature. 

Seen from the point of view of the educational institutions « the 
development of relevant post-work education on a large scale is a 
new and somewhat frightening task* It clearly requires from such 
institutions an ability to confront essential current issues in practical 
fffe as they have never had to do previously. The new students would 
normally be in a much better position to judge the relevance of edu- 
cation offered than the traditional pre-work students of regular school 
institutions. The institutional skills and insights needed for a vast 
extension .of educational tasks beyond pre-work training simply do not 
exist in many of tl\p institutions in question. Their reluctancSe to move 
whole-heartedly into this new field is quite understandable, and their 
unwillingness to spread out more thinly-available resources on a wider 
set of tasks is even more so. The fear that such new tasks may 
eventually call for major reforms of traditional practices, may well 
be an additional reason for hesitatioa 
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The long-term policy of Government relating to such issues is 
likely to point towards increasing integration between post-work and 
pre-work education, and to the breaking down of institutional barriers 
which prevent feed-back effects from penetrating the regular educa- 

' tlonal institutions. In the short run, however, it seems likely that 
extended adult education facilities within regular educational institu- 
tions will have to be based on separate, ear-marked budget allocations, 
and probably also on separate organisational arrangements within the 
institutions. Requirements for entry to courses in adult education will 
probably be kept less formal than in regular education at present. 
Mor6 than at any other level, real qualifications acquired informally 
should count as a basis for admission to adult education. 

Traditionally the age range of students in regular educational 
institutions in Norway is rather wide. Typically, students in sec- 
ondary vocational schools are frequently in their twenties, and often 
close to thirty. Long university studies makes students of this age 
more frequent in university courses, and students in their thirties or 
even forties are not unusual. Our general policy has been to encourage 
this somewhat heterogeneous age grouping in post-compulsory institu- 
tions. What is defined as adult education - courses specifically designed 
for people who have spent some time in the labour force - has quite 
naturally a similar age range. The avoidance of rigid age groupings as 
a distinguishing feature between pre-work and post-work education is 

'7 an other element of the expected policy in this field. 

Integration of Subjects _ 

With far-reaching structural changes within most of the educa- 
tional system, it may seem surprising that Norway has not seen more 
developments towards inter-disciplinarity in education. There are, of 
course, the traditional groupings of subjects in the training for estab - 
lished professions; groupings which today have acquired many of the 
aspects of a discipline. Such formal pre* sionalization processes 
still take place, establishing new subject groupings for emerging 
professions. On the whole, educational institutions adapt slowly to 
such processes, and genuine approaches to inter-disciplinarity in 
institutional work are rare. 

In primary education, child-centred teac'iing has had some success 
in integrating traditional subjects; a development partly reflected in 
some of the teacher colleges. At the lower secondary level, subject 
integration is hampered by the difficulties facing subject-trained teachers 
in thiii respect. Both here and in the gymnasia there, has beeri some 
progress towards integrated environmental studies and more general 
social studies. In some vocational schools, genuine problem orientation 
has succeeded in breaking down barriers between subjects. Yet, at 
these levels, the .isolation of individual subjects is still the predominant 
feature. 

In higher education, there has been an increasing understanding of 
the role of general subjects even wj thin rather professionally oriented 
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studies. Also within the regional colleges general subjects have a 
fairly strong standing. Yet, such combinations of subjects rarely 
reach the stage of genuine subject integration, although this is frequently 
_the stated aim. 

A new departure is represented by the strong social orientation 
of the medical studies at the new University of Tromstt, Linked to an 
orientation towards external practical health service, these studies 
have integrated many elements of the relevant social sciences. There 
is also a growing understanding of the role of the social sciences withiR 
studies of engineering, agriculture, etc. Even other fields of study 
show scattered examples of ^' subject expansion ^\ aiming at the inclusion 
of certain relevant elements from other traditional subjects. 

The regional colleges have strongly emphasized the need for inter- 
disciplinarity, and their tendency towards problem-oriented studies, 
often combined with action research projects, has contributed to some 
genuine cases of subject integration. In the universities, the traditional 
discipline orientation is still predominant, in teaching as well as in 
research. To a considerable extent, research institutes aiming at 
inter-disciplinarity have not been able to find ah appropriate location 
within the organisational framework of the universities. * the gradual 
integration of such institutes within a broader university framework, 
including their involvement in essential teaching tasks, is a major 
issue in Norwegian research policy. However, the new universities, 
and especially the University of TromsO, develop organisational 
patterns at the institute level which, in principle, should at least 
facilitate the emergence of genuine inter-disciplinary collaboration in 
research, and possibly also in education at this level. 

Adult education courses, with their emphasis on problem and 
client orientation, have always had elements of subject integration. 
Courses initiated by professional associations often aim at expanding 
the scope of professional competence by offering post-work courses 
in V^auxiliary" subjects. 

An interesting development is taking place wilthin industry', as a 
consequence of widespread experiments in industrial democracy and 
workers' participation in industrial decision-making. One effect of 
industrial reorganisation, implying the establishment of semi- 
autonomous groups, etc. , is a sharp rise in the' demand for education 
among the workers. Such demands, however, are very specific to 
the situation of individual workers; they cannot usually be met by 
educational institutions or adult education organisations as they operate 
today. Nor are the regular training programmes run by the enterprises 
themselves an adequate response to this new demand 

The organisational answer, which is now being tried out experi- 
mentally, is to leave it to the local trade union to develop its own 

* Examples are institutes for peace research* work research, applied social re- 
search, regional planning, etc, 
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eclucational programme, financed through regular Goverriment subsidies 
for'adult education. Such tailor-made courses'are then taught by what- 
ever personnel resources the local union can get hold of, from regular 
schools, adult education organisations, and other experts, within or 
outside the enterprisers, Potenti^aUy, such developments may lead to 
a new institutional framework for adult education and for lifelong 
learning, engaging groups which up to now have rarely been reached 
by such initiatives. Organisationally, an alternative to regular edu- 
cational institutions, adult education associations and internal training 
policies of firms may be developed. More than in any other context, 
the emphasis in this case is on educational approaches with ho specific 
subject basis. 

Integration Between Theory and Practice 

In principle, specific preparations for vocational practice dis- 
appeared from lower secondary education with the introduction of the 
nine years compulsory school. At the completion of compulsory edu- 
cation therefore the 15- or 16-year-old leavers have no vocational 
training. 

On the other hand, compulsory education has become somewhat 
more practical in its orientation over the years, emphasizing to some 
extent problem orientation, and accepting a number of practical activ- 
ities as legitimate parts of the curriculum. Yet, especially at the 
lower secondary level, there are still complaints that the new school 
system is far too theoretical' to maintain the interest of a significant 
proportion of the pupils. For some time a system of tentative 
"placement" in practical work for a few weeks has been compulsory 
for all eighth graders. More recently, various forms of combined 
schooling and work practice for a limited number of problem pupils 
have been developed A very small number are active full-time in 
some work function. The school, however. Is still responsible for 
the pupil until he is sixteen, and must recognize such placements and 
continuously control the situation of the pupil Thus, in such cases, 
the main purpose of vocational activities for the pupil is clearly 
remedial. 

The vocational part of upper secondary education has traditionally 
fairly close relationships With representatives of the economy. 
Representatives of various branches are members of advisory coun- 
cils for different t3rpes of vocational schools. Individual schools may 
also established specific relationships with individual firms, and 
Government subsidies may be given to courses provided by enterprises, 
when such courses follow the main criteria laid down for similar 
courses within the schools. 

In recent years, most vocational schools have had to adapt to a 
situation In which the general educational qualifications of their pupils 
have rapidly increiased. This Is not only the case with school recruiting 
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directly from compulsory education, where two extra years of gen- 
eral education have been added. Even other schools, traditionally 
requiring higher' entry standards, have seen their pupils steadily 
improving their general qualifications. Some of these schools, such 
as technical colleges and colleges for social work, have gradually 
moved towards the post^secondary level, partly because an increasing 
proportion of their students have graduated from the ^*gymnasla*\ 

Within the schools, the tendency in recent years has been towards 
more generalized subjects, and son-^ewhat less emphasis on specific 
vocational skills, the objective being the preparation for a greater and 
rapidly changing variety of occupational opportunities. In addition, 
more general subjects have also been introduced in vocational training, 
the argument being that when the pupils enter the economy they should 
be in a position to master their own situation in organisational and 
political terms. 

There has been a gradual movement away from the traditional 
practice requirements for entry to somewhat more advanced technical 
studies. On the other hand practice periods during the studies, and 
sometimes for a transition period between study and full work re- 
sponsibility, have been developed in many fields. By and large, the 
desire to widen the scope and theoretical depth of vocational training 
has not led to less emphasis on close contacts with the realities of 
work life. 

In a previous chapter we presented as an example the case of 
a vocational school actively engaging in the solution of practical' prob- 
lems in local industry. At present, this case represents a level of 
integration of subject?, of theory and practice, and of school* and 
community, which is significantly above the average for vocational 
schools. Yet this experiment may point towards a role and modes 
of operation likely to be aimed at by many vocational schools in the 
future. 

The gymnasium is still a predominantly theoretical school, 
though a few examples may be found of problem -oriented auction 
projects in such fields as environment, local social affairs and local 
history. The emergence of a number of institutionally integrated 
comprehensive schools at this level should, in. principle, offer new 
possibilities for integration of theory and practice within such units. 
A number of so-called "combined*^ two-year courses at the upper sec- 
ondary level already represent a mixture of practical and theoretical 
education, which may be extended in both a vocational and a theoretical 
direction. For many pupils they may serve as an interesting alter- 
native to a purely theoretical or a purely vocational form of training 
at the upper secondary level, keeping options open for the future. 

At the gqst-a econdary level , the regional colleges try to develop ^ 
close relatl^>5iship« with the economy in their regions. They also 
strive to nri-iintain a high level of awareness of economic social environ- 
mental and CiJUural f-Toblems facing their districts'. A variety of research 
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projects, making extensive use of the students and frequently action- 
oriented, have already been launched by the regional colleges, as 
part of their pedagogical approach. 

Other institutions at this level, such as teacher colleges and 
colleges of social work, maintain close relationships with professional 
activities in their fields, including periods of professional practice 
during the studies under supervision by practitioners. This is some- 
what less usual in university studies, though exceptions are found in 
medical studies and 'certain other fields. 

A general feature of the Norwegian system, as compared with 
many other countries, is the rather extensive role of the formal 
school system in practical work-related training. This is partly due 
to the size structure of Norwegian enterprises, which in many branches 
hampers the development of major programmes for on-the-job training. 
The general attitude of industry is often that their training programmes 
should primarily concentrate un skills specific to the enterprise, 
while more generally marketable skills should be provided by public 
institvitions for vocational training. Correspondingly, Government 
policies may be influenced by a fear that training within industry tends 
to be too skill-specific and also too oriented towards objectives as 
seen by the managerial layer in industry. Government policy in this 
field aims at providing a basis for better economic performance, but 
not only in the terms defined by industrial leadership. 

Correspondingly, in most forms of education in Norway one rray 
find what appears to be an ambivalence on the Issue of theory/practice. 
On the one hand, there is a rejection of the idea that education should 
primarily be seen as a training for economic roles, as defined by the 
temporary organisation of work life. On the other hand there is a 
strong feeling that education should be relevant, both from the point 
of view of the individual and from that of society, and in this context 
work performance is necessarily highly significant. Ideologically, 
the present Norwegian Government is highly committed to a policy 
of profound respect for practical work, an attitude found also far 
beyond the adherents of the party in power. However, it is not always 
easy to reconcile the notion of up-grading practical education, and that 
of working for fundamental changes in the conditions for which prac- 
tical education Is the preparatioa The solution may perhaps be found 
in a statement by the present Minister of Education, which was roughly 
as follows; "We cannot train people solely for the kind of jobs offered 
by industry today. We must train them for jobs as we think they ought 
to be. Maybe that is the best way of changing jobs in the right direc- 
tion. " 

Integration of Schools and the Local Community 

The Norwegian school system is relatively centralized, in the 
sense that most lines of influence are vertical. Individual schools 
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normally pay more attention to instructions from superior administrative 
levels and the e^xample of other similar schools, than to special needs v 
and interests of the surrounding community. The reason for this is a 
firm belief in the justness of equal opportunities for all children. The 
assumed interests of the child are usually preferred to what the local 
-community sees as its own interests. 

Recent years have shown strong sentiments againsts such policies. 
It has been argued that schools should encourage children to stay in 
their local communities and to cherish the traditional occupations of 
such communities. Even the confrontation with ideas foreign to the 
local community, or with opportunities Involving a temptation to 
migrate, has been opposed by certain groups. 

Official educational policies have never gone to the extreme in 
such respects. There has been, however, an attempt to reverse the 
tendency towards centralization of compulsory education in relatively 
large school units, so as to let small localities have a- chance to main- 
tain their own schools. In practice, this has sometimes meant the 
intervention of central Government in decisions by municipalities con- 
i^tarning the localization of their schools. 

At the upper secondary and post-secondary level the localization 
and distribution of school units is the subject of a heated and continuous 
debate, as indicated previously. Comprehensive upper secondary 
schools are said to be more suited to serve local needs than a 
scattered network of specialized school units. Correspondingly, 
regional colleges oriented towards a comprehensive response to 
regional needs for advanced education are regarded as a more appro- 
priate arrangement for local involvement than small, professionally 
weak and isolated school units. 

To some extent this debate is related to the wider conception of 
a local community. To some political parties, especially those in the 
middle of the traditional political spectrum, local communities are 
primarily quite small units within which individuals know each other 
and maintain a fairly stable structure of social relationships* Such 
units are also more conducive to the kind of primary and small scale 
secondary economic activities favoured by those political groupings. 
In general the social climate in such units may also be more suited 
to the maintenance of traditional values highly cherished by many. 

Other groups, including the majority of the present Labour Party, 
have tended to emphasize what appear to be more viable local units In 
economic and social terms, accepting the need for the emergence of 
local centres serving a wider region, and emphasizing the need for 
strengthening such local centres in order to maintain the attraction of 
the region as a whole. The latter approach may, of course, be less 
suited for the niaintenance of a large population in agriculture or in 
the fisheries for example, and it may reinforce societal feaiiires 
associated with urban milieus, even if on a rather small,scale in a - 
Norwegian context. The latter approach may also tend tc). reTy~m6re 
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on the cultural homogeneity of the Norwegian population, reacting 
against what is felt to be aii exaggerated notion of regional differences. 

Yet the general tendency in recent years has definitely been 
towards the building up of links between educational institutions and 
the local community . In primary education, this is partly a question 
of developing school-parent relationships, and partly one of increasing 
local autonomy within the school, and for the local school authorities. 

At the higher educational levels, institutional involvement in local 
community affairs is highly advocated, and to some extent practised 
by a number of institutions. The complexities of such institutional 
practices, including sometimes rather hostile reactions by the local 
community, are only gradually coming to be realized On the ctKef 
hand, there is obviously much scope for the development of fruitful 
lines of communication between local institutions and the schools, and 
for a wider range of discretion by local and regional political bodies 
in relation to their local school systems. An inherent conflict in such 
a development is the apparent incompatibility of more autonomy for 
teachers and pupils within an institution on the one hand, and more 
autonomy for local political authorities on the other, since this may 
lead to even less institutional autonomy than at present. Institutional 
involvement in local affairs often has the flavour of advising the com- 
munity on what serves its interests best, sometimes in forms not too 
readily appreciated by local op in ioa Interference by local political 
authorities, on the other hand, is not too welcome by the school units, 
which usually prefer the long distance governance of central authorities 
to the much closer surveillance of local political bodies. 

Norwegian policy in this field is rather tentative for the time 
being, trying to find a new balance among: the various interest groups 
involved. Most probably, community involvement will be kept at a 
moderate level, maintaining some vertical features of a school sys- 
tem as a shelter for the practical performance at the local level, and 
accepting an increasing degree of institutional autonomy. Yet, these 
are projections of current policies, and development in other directions 
can certainly not be excluded in the future. 

Aims of Integration Policies 

The striving towards integration in various forms is an important 
feature of Norwegian educational policies. It has often been argued 
for as if integration had a value in itself. Yet, actual political efforts 
reflect a more sophisticated conception of integration as a political 
means, and more recently, many gi'oups have openly rejected the value 
of integration* 

In the political debate, integration issues have rarely been thrashed 
out in all their aspects, and discussions on such issues have often been 
rather confusing. Somewhat simplified, one might still identify the 
following issues underlying efforts towards integration : 
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Practical Inter-dependencies among various activities are assumed 
to require efforts towards behavioural consistency, and integration 
Is seen j^s a means of achieving this. 

Among a variety of such inter-dependencies, one would like for 
political reasons to strengthen some and to weaken others, and 
various forms of integration are seen as appropriate means to this 
effect 

Keeping activities separate often means maintaining a difference 
in terms of quality* value, prestige, etc. Integration is often 
seen as a means of breaking down the barrieris which maintain 
such distinctions. 

Tendencies towards specialization and excessive division of labour 
and responsibility are not only preventing adequate solutions to 
important societal problems, but also contribute to an increasing 
alienation of individuals in relation to their jobs and their social 
environment. Integration may be seen as a means of correcting 
the trend towards excessive specialization. 

The consistency issue is an old-timer in organisational discus- 
sions, revitalized by current fashions of systems analysis, management 
by objectives, programme budgeting and other stream-li*:ing devices 
for organisational purposes. In education, the prime rationale for 
emphasis on system consistency is the fact that children move between 
various parts of the educational system. Such transfer should not cause 
too much trouble and confusion for individual children. Viewed in isolation, 
such consistency is certainly desirable, thequestion remaining, how- 
ever, whether it can be best obtained by what we call integration. 

Quite often, "integrated^* activities tend to go on as before, the 
only difference being that a new link has been established in the vertical 
chain of command, in the form of a specific co-ordinating body inte- 
grating the activities. Transfers between vocational and theoretical 
courses may not necessarily be facilitated by the organisation of such 
courses within the same school unit. Values and performance stan- 
dards adopted by each of the two forms of education may survive un- 
disturbed, or even be reinforced, by their involuntary merger at the 
organisational level. Alternatively, the socially and intellectually 
most powerful of the two parties may come to dominate the other, 
imposing its own values and standards of performance upon the latter. 
The genuine integration thus achieved may not, therefore, correspond 
to the form of behavioural consistency wanted. 

Generally, the value of consistency within a broader field of activ- 
ity cannot be Judged in isolation. It depends on the behavioural changes 
achieved, one possibility being that behaviour within the field can be 
judged as being consistently worse than before. "Consistency" as an 
objective is as meaningless as "productivity" when organisational 
objectives have not been defined. Genuine integration implies the 
acceptance of a common goal sti*ucture, governing behaviour in all 
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integrated parts. However, from a political point of view, the best 
solution will often be a variety of goal structures operating within a 
wider field of activity, certainly with a fair amount of commorj ground 
for the various parts, buc also with a number of conflicting interests. 

Usually^ an institution or an activity is dependent upon inter- ^ 
action with a variety of other institutions and activities. Integration 
with one or a few of such external units may certainly facilitate inter- 
action with them, but is also likely to complicate interactions with 
other external units. The value of Integration in such a case is clearly 
dependent upon v/hat interactions are thought to be mos*, important. 
In many cases, the best solution may be seen as maintaining a semi- 
autonomous institution or activity, capable of balancing the variety of 
concerns involved in its interaction with other institutions and activ- 
ities. 

Thus, the traditional high degree of integration between univer- 
sities and the gymnasia clearly favoured values and standards cherished 
by the former. At the same time, it prevented the gymnasia from 
serving all the needs of those graduating from lower levels, and of 
those interested in a combination of theoretical and practical education 
at the upper secondary level. The question in this case is clearly not 
more or less integration, but integration in what direction, and the 
answer must necessarily be based on political considerations. 

In general conflict theory, integration is often said to require the 
strengthening of the weakest party involved Otherwise, some forms 
of co-ordination may, in fact, lead to subordination to the strongest 
party . Such risks have obviously played a role in the Norwegian dis- 
cussion about integration of educational institutions at the upper sec- 
ondary and post-secondary level. What are normally thought of as the 
»*weakest" parties in this context, have usually not been so in terms of 
economic resources. Vocational schools, for Instance, often have as 
much as two to three times more funds available per pupil than theo- 
retical schools, and special schools for handicapped children have up 
to ten times more resources per child than ordinary schools at the 
compulsory level. However, beyond the economic resources, formal 
teacher qualifications may play.a role in. this context, but value judge- 
ments external to the school syt»tem play the principal role. The 
underlying question may be to what extent organisational measures 
within the school system, such as integration efforts, can at all remedy 
distinctions created and maintained by society at large. The answer 
in our current debate is definitely that by themselves purely edu- 
cational measures cannot remove such differences. Continuation of 
such efforts, however, is based on the assumption that they represent 
at least a necessary condition for reduced social discrimination, 
even if they have to be combined with a variety of measures in other 
fields of policy in order to constitute a; "sufficient" condition. 

This leads us to the more fundamental questions involved in the 
integration issue; is it just tilting against windmills to strive towards 
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educaiional integration as long as segregation and discrimination ar e 
predominant in society at large ? Traditionally, "higher*' and "lower" 
levels of education have very different prestige in society, a phenomenon 
closely related to the selection process taking place within the educa- 
tional oystem. A major and long-standing feature of educational policy 
In Norway has been to counteract such distinctions. Resource-wise, 
"lower" levels have been built up, the qualifications and salaries of 
their teachers have been improved, relative to those of other teaching 
groups, and no part of the teaching profession has been permitted to 
become a "female" occupation. Values and attitudes held at the "lower" 
educational levels have gradually penetrated upwards within the system, 
replacing to some extent the traditional dominance of what mat be termed 
"the academic cultured. Vertical integration within the system has 
tended to be oriented downwards, a feature reflecting predominant po- 
litical strength in Norwegian society. 

Gradually, the separation of various types of educational institu- 
tions from each other, reflecting the different social strata in the 
population, is disappearing in a conimon institutional framework, a 
process which still goes oa Such measures of educational policy to 
some extent parallel political measures in other fields such as social 
policy and general distribution policy. Yet, as long as class distinc- 
tions still exist in society at large, and remain reflected in our criteria 
for school performance, social discrimination within schools can hardly 
be fully remedied by measures of organisational integration. On the 
other hand, general discriminatory features in society may easily be 
reinforced by the maintenance of such distinctions within the school 
system. 

Efforts tr>v,T'*' ' j the integration of subjects, of theory and practice 
in education wi.^ .v rtalnly continue, in spite of its incompatibility with 
the discipline structure built into the organisation of universities and 
the whole field of research. Efforts in this direction are indispensable 
if education is ever to become centred on pupils and on problems relevant 
to them, instead of submitting to the artificial structuring of problems 
established by the role of academic research. Questions related to the 
basic meaning of education hinge upon developments in this direction. 

It is fairly obvious that such developments will also bring out 
more clearly the political nature of educational activities. The struc- 
ture of academic disciplines and of professional expertise is at the 
same time a sheltering mechanism for undisputed scientific and pro- 
fessional authority, and a means by which scientific and educational 
Institutions are denied an open partisan role in political conflicts in 
society at large. Modification of such traditional structures and their 
partial replacement by problem orientation and client relevance threatens 
the established balance in this field, calling for a new definition of 
institutional roles. 
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There is little support in Norway for the idea of legitimizing a 
more active political role for scientific and educational institutions. 
Hovever, the jpolitical left is faced with the traditional dilemma of. 
cherishing "grass roots" attitudes, and at the same time dependlng^ 
upon the support of intellectual groups favouring more elitist con- 
ceptions of political leadership roles for educational institutions. Only 
the future can decide what part of this political platform will prove to 

^- be more indispensable. Such conflicts also concern professional roles. 
The increasing acceptance of professional responsibility for the total 
consequences of one^s professional activities clearly points towards 
a generalization of the preparation for professional work, a modification 

. of specific "professional profiles'' and the breakdown of rigid barriers 
between professions. It may be questioned whether this can be achieved 
solely by the integration of hitherto separate and specialized educational 
institutions. Yet. it can hardly be denied that the maintenance of such 
an institutional framework in professional education will work against 
the gradual achievement of more generalized professional roles and 
practices. 

Correspondingly, widening the scope of vocational training will 
hardly in itself break the trend towards specialization of labour and 
alienation at work . Yet, the experimentation in recent years with 
organisational structures in industry, shipping and services involving 
a definite reversal of the specialization trend has clearly shown that 
educational experience may be a limiting factor in the further develop- 
ment of such efforts. The same applies to the gradual move. towards 
general participation in and workers control of decision-making 
processes within industry. Again, both the extent and the form of edu- 
cational experiences may prove a main bottle-neck. 

Integration efforts in the field of education are thus deeply embedded 
in the general policy of social change characterizing Norway for several 
decades. Further clarification of the usefulness of various forms of 
integration for different policy aims is certainly needed, and will even- 
tually facilitate more selective priorities in future efforts. More 
comprehensive strategies, involving policies far beyond education, 
are also likely to emerge. There can be no doubt about the complexities 
of such policies, and temporary set-backs may easily arise. Yet 
abandoning such policies would mean abandoning such fundamental 
issues as the fight for a more egalitarian society, both in terms of 
economic conditions and access to power. It would also nriean abandon- 
ing the fight against contemporary trends towards technocracy and 
increasing alienation for the majority of the population, in relation to 
their jobs and their comniunity, as well as to educational institutions. 
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VI 



INNOVATION AND PLANNING 

Introduction 

. ~ — ^' * 

: Innovations imply changes in existing conditions, their impact 
depending upon how deep they go, their speed of implementation and 
how widely they are applied. Central to any innovation policy is the ; 
question who is influenced by such factors. Innovation may be com- 
patible with interests and values held by all groups involved, ^ and may 
then easily be accepted. More frequently, however, innovations are 
felt to threaten the values of at least some groups or individuals within 
an organisation, and are thus likely to meet resistance.^^ ' . 
yation^ either stem from a shift. in the organisational power structure, 
or lead to such a shift The consequent problems must be solved by 
the decision-making structure of the organisational system. - 

In chapter II we have discussed three main t3^es of policy mea- 
sures:-; legal, financial and informative. In educational reforms, all 
these measures are used, and their functions are often complementary, 
to each other. The combination of such measures;, however, varies ; 
from field to field. Formal rights and obligations must be secured by: 
legal means. Financial measures are essential in creating real pos-; 
sibilities for. Individuals. Informative means are useful |ln assisting - 
individuals In making appropr iate choices and identifying alternatives ; 
relevant fo their needs. , ^ V : : 

i The specific set of reform activities which may. under 
the heading ^innovation" is usually best served by informative mea-^i^.^ J^^^ 
sures, though legal and financial means may also be applied. In this . 
chapter we will more specifically discuss the following approaches to v 
innovation: 

- the use of Royal Commissions; 

- field experimentation; 
research; ■ '-^ ' 

: - planning. 

Finally; we will discuss whether there is a tendency towards a shift 
in the use of such measures. ; o 

Royal Commissions ^ . s • 

Looking back at the major educational reforms in J^orway over i > 
the last twenty years, the reform work tends to foUo^^ certain charac- 
teristic phases: the fairly obvious starting point is 8J2f^3fii! manifest ; ^ 



discontent with existing conditions. Reforms are wanted, at least by 
some groups. But reforms within a complex system, in which many 
interests are involved, take time and comprehensive considerations. 
A favourite instrument for sorting out the issues, generating proposals 
and sometimes also for gaining time, is the Royal Commission. 

The worl^ of the Royal Commission may last for quite a long time, 
frequently from two to four years. It is partly a matter of problems 
being complex, but also a reflection of the fact that the key people one 
wants involved are mostly people who are also extremely busy in 
other fields. When a Royal Commission has completed its work, its 
report must be presented to interested parties for comments. It is 
then also accessible to the general public, and a major public debate 
may result. The formal handling of the report by interested parties 
will take some time, often as much as half a year in the case of an 
important report 

A'Commission report may initiate a series of practical experiments 
in order to try out alternative solutions advocated by the Commissiba 
In education there are many examples of this, which again imply rather 
time-consuming operations. Experiments need planning, implementation 
and evaluation in the process and after completion. If the experiments' 
in question involve major structural changes, e. g. the trying out of 
new. models of educational organisation, major experimental efforts 
and substantial resources are needed. 

The report by a Royal Commission, comments by interested parties 
and the results of possible practical field experiments may eventually 
lead to the preparation by the Ministry of a white paper or a proposition 
to Parliament. The, parliamentary phase usually takes six months to 
a year, but often more. If proposals are agreed to, there follows an 
implementation phase of varying length. If Parliament is presented 
with a white paper, the endorsement by Parliament of the general 
principles involved in tho document may lead to formal proposals to 
Parliament;, involving specific legal or financial decisions at a latter 
stage. It should be clear from the above that such reform procedures 
are rather time-consuming. A typical case would be the recent reforms 
of upper secondary educatioa A Royal Commission studying the struc- 
ture and content of the gymnasia was appointed in 1962, and its report 
was completed In 1967. In the meantime, another Royal Commission, 
established in 1965, was asked to examine the educational needs for the 
whole age group 16-19 years. The latter Commission presented three 
main reports, the last one in 1970. 

These Commission reports led to extensive field experiments. 
The first projects, mainly relating to new forms of teaching organisa- 
tion and decision-making in the gymnasia, started in 1968. The fol- 
lowing year other projects were launched for trying put a new gen- 
eral structure for the gymnasia and various forms of Integration 
between theoretical and vocational training at this level. By June. 
1972 new legislation for all upper secondary education had been 
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proposed to Parliament by the Ministry. The unstable political 
situation delayed the approval by Parliament until June 1974. How- 
ever, the new legislation will not be put into practice until a while 
paper on the content and curricula of upper secondary education has 
been discussed in Parliament. 

There have also been Royal Commissions on pre-school education, 
compulsory education, post-secondary education and adult educatioa 
They have undertaken extensive studies and presented far-reaching 
proposals for change. 

As regards compulsory education , the reform procedure was 
somewhat different. Following the work of a Royal Commission around 
1950, field experiments were started by 1955. Temporary new legis- 
lation in 1959 opened up the possibility for local authorities to introduce 
a nine years compulsory school. The general legislation on this point 
was prepared by a Royal Commission of 1963, and the general legis- 
lation making the nine years comprehensive school compulsory for 
the whole country was passed by Parliament in 1969. However, at 
that time most of the municlpa'.lties had already introduced sisch a 
school system, acting on the basis of the 1959 legislation, and under 
the Special School Experimentation Act of 1954. 

Royal Commissions are not only used when major structural 
changes are envisaged. Mora limited problems are often handled by 
Royal Commissions,, or by the more modest "Ministerial Commissions". 
This " commission strategy for reform" has been subject to some 
criticism in recent years: It is said to take too much time, to be too 
expensive and to be too much of an ad hoc operation. The slogan of 
"rolling reforms" has been launched as an alternative. The latter 
would imply that existing administrative machinery would to a great 
extent be responsible for the preparatory work for a step-by -step 
reform process. 

In recent years there has been a tendency for the Ministries to 
develop their own capacity for practical research work. This has 
meant that existing Royal Commissions have been able to draw upon 
background Information provided through ministerial research efforts. 

The extensive use of commissions in the preparation of reforms 
is not only because they are useful mechanisms for ad hoc research 
and evaluation. An essential function of the commissions is to bring 
the most Important interested parties into the preparatory work at an 
early stage. Potential conflicts may thus often be reconciled during 
the preparatory phase, or at least identified and clarified. Further- 
more, various interested parties go through a learning period, and 
gain the time needed for gradual adaptation to new conditions. A 
more recent feature is that some commissions present to the general 
public at an early stage a report setting out the main issues, in order 
to provoke general public debate, which may serve as feed-back to the 
commission in its fiirther work. The pedagogical effects in this case 
may be similar to those found among organised interests represented 
within the commission* 21 
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These functions of Royal Commissions make it rather unlikely that 
they will be fully replaced by other reform procedures. Internal re- 
search within the Ministries does not offer special opportunities for 
problem solving, and does not have the pedagogical effects of Com- 
mission work. Ministerial in-house research, and perhaps even more 
affiliated practical experimentation, may play an increasing role in 
providing background information for reform activities. Yet the 
political function of finding operational compromises and defining 
clear-cut conflicts of interests needs other mechanisms. 

Field Experiments 

The organised use of field experiments has long existed in Nor- 
wegian administration in such areas as agriculture. There are, hov/- 
ever, some pioneering aspects about the School Experimentation Act 
which was passed by Parliament in 1954. * This law makes it possible 
under certain circumstances to dispense with the regular school 
legislation, on condition that the experiments in question are well- 
founded and of general interest to the school. 

The legislation also provides for a specific council to assist the 
Ministry in initiating and controlling experimental activities. The 
National Council for Innovation in Education has nine members. Its 
secretariat includes both permanent personnel and personnel called 
in from positions in the school system for a limited period. The total 
secretariat staff amounts to some 40 to 50 persons. 

The field experiments have mostly focused on those parts of the 
school system where public authorities are most closely involved 
- compulsory and upper secondary education - though some experiments 
have also been launrlied in pre-school education and teacher training. 
Institutions at the post-secondary level are supposed to manage their 
own innovation activities, in line with the i^istitutional autonomy granted 
them. - 

No institution can be directed to engage in experiments. 
Experiments are options offered: it is up to the individual 
teacher, school or local authority to take the initiative to undertake 
experiments. The theory behind this is that a basis of local interest 
is needed for experiments to succeed If there is a Hawthorne effect, 
it is there to be used. Normally; there is no problem in interesting 
local groups in the initiation of practical experiments. 

Experiments are often costly, requiring extr?. inputs of materials, 
teachers and organisational efforts. The approval of an experiment 
often involves the provision of such extra resources. This is not a 
strong incentive as the extra efforts of these locally responsible for 
experimentation are hardly fully-compensated. Yet, the incentive 

* 

• This year an Act has been passed instituting similar organisational mechanisms 
for social and health institutions. 
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is part of a deliberate policy to encourage experimental attitudes at 
the operational level within the school system. Eventually, it may 
become part of a teacher»s professional self-expectation that he shall 
contribute somewhat to the development of his profession through 
experimental activities. 

Such incentives, however, may have some unwanted effects. They 
may cause problems for the evaluation of experiments, and especially 
for their eventual generalization. Special incentives are reserved for 
pioneering efforts; if resulting innovations are applied generally, 
additional resources are not always provided An example of this is 
provided by the new types of upper secondary institutions, which re- 
ceived significantly increased resources during the experimentation 
period. When the principles developed through these experiments are 
generally applied to the whole system of upper secondary education, 
the input of teacher resources especially will be more limited than in 
the experimental period. This raises problems both in terms of the 
range of optional courses being offered by individual institutions, and 
the extent to which social pedagogical measures can be developed 
Local educational authorities, individual schools and teachers 
may to some extent undertake experiments within the framework of 
existing regulations , without any specific permission. Such experi- 
mentation is partly institutionalized through the various arrangements 
for pedagogical guidance, social pedagogical measures and pedagogical 
development within individual schools. There are also other, more 
informal possibilities for Institutions wishing to experiment with their 
teaching design, as long as it does not require additional expenditure 
for public authorities. 

At present we are in a process of modifying existing legislation 
and regulations, leaving more discretion to local authorities and 
individual schools. This means that many types of experiments which 
previously would have needed the use of the School Experimentation 
Act» can in the future be undertaken within existing regulations. New 
pedagogical centres established regionally also have an important task 
in stimulating developmental work within individual schools. Such 
developments, together with the implementation of major structural 
reforms, are bound to influence the role of the National Council for 
Innovation in Education, Most of its work up till now has concerned 
the forms of the new nine years comprehensive school and the new A 
structures in upper secondary education. When the latter is completed, 
other issues must come to the forefront in the work programme of the 
CoAincil. In its report to Parliament on the Councils activities in 
1973, the Ministry comments as follows: 

The Council has up to now played a leading role in providing 
professional and pedagogical substance to the new important 
school reforms; nine years compulsory education, the new upper 
secondary schools and the pedagogical colleges. This work is not 
yet completed The new curriculum, teaching methods and forms 
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of collaboration implied by the new legislation have to be developed, 
within the framework of the annual educational budgets. 

Yet, beyond this stage, the future functions of this key institu- 
.tional mechanism in educational experimentation in Norway have not 
been defined. Other advisory councils to the Ministry on matters 
relating to the various parts of the school system have also been 
involved in experimental activities, mostly in close collaboration with 
the National Council for Innovation in Education. More flexible reg- 
ulations for ordinary school activities may obscure the distinction 
between variations in everyday school work, and more formal field 
experiments. 

In view of the total resources devoted to education in Norway, 
those spent on experimentation are rather limited. However, the 
meaning of such figures may be somewhat obscure. Just before the 
final legislation introducing the nine years comprehensive school as 
a compulsory system in" 1969, most school units at this level were in 
• fact run under the School Experimentation Act. Additional costs 
arising from the new features of the experiment amounted to substan- 
tial sums, which were never registered as funds for experiments. 
Formally, the budget appropriations for this year include 20. 7 million 
N. Kr. for school experiments, 2. 9 million N. Kr. to the administration 
of the National Council for Innovation in Education and 1. 5 million N. Kr. 
for research purposes. In addition, funds are provided for experiments, 
research and development by local school authorities, by research 
councils and through the regular budgets of institutions for higher edu- 
cation and research. 

The role of the National Council for Innovation in Education in edu- 
cational reform activities has occasionally been the subject of heated 
debate, partly due to differences in underlying assumptions about the 
functions of experimentation . According to one view, experiments should 
prove or disprove that specific innovations are the "right" answer to 
pertinent problems. The experiments should decide what reforms are 
"good" and "bad". Reforms should therefore riot be implemented until 
they have been justified by pilot experiments. This should apply, for 
instance, to the system of nine years comprehensive school units at 
the upper secondary leveL 

Another view is that experiments should primarily try out the 
practical feasibility of politically preferable solutions. Such experiments 
will also bring out the unexpected consequences of such solutions. The 
experiments should show whether such solutions function according to 
expectations, and possible unintended side effects should be brought 
out Alternative solutions may well be tried and compared, but within 
pre-defined limits. The resulting materiar would not prove what 
solutions are "best", but would assist politicians and others in making 
their choice according to their own performances. 

To some extent, attitudes towards experiments may also be deter- 
mined by general attitudes towards the substance of suggested reforms. 
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Experiments may be conducted in a way which, to some extent, 
predetermines the outcome. However, they may also serve as an 
excuse for delaying the implementation of politically controversial 
ideas on a major scale. Yet, implicit in the discussion is also the 
assumption that essential educational questions have "professional'^ 
answers, according to some '^objective" scale of evaluation. According 
to such views, professional authorities should have far-reaching powers 
of decision-making within education. 

The dissemination of information on experiments and research is 
important in this context, and may have been somewhat neglected in 
our reform strategy, in spite of quite extensive publication activities 
by the National Council for Innovation In Education for example. When 
the results of experiments are not Incorporated in some new legislation, 
there Is the danger that even successful experiments may remain an 
episode In the life of an Individual school. When the experiment Is 
brought to an end and specific support withdrawn, the school may well 
fall back on previous practices. Reforms not only cost money; they 
are often very demanding In terms of motivation, stamina, fantasy, 
hard thinking and efforts to convince the sceptical. Reconciling con- 
flicting interests within an institution disturbed by the introduction^f 
an innovation may also require much effort and Ingenuity. The main- 
tenance at a sufficiently high level of such inputs Is often more than can 
be expected from the Individual school. Yet, there Is no doubt that 
many Norwegian schools have reached a stage where such Innovative 
activities have become an accepted part of everyday life, while many 
other Institutions have occasionally at least been engaged In some 
Innovative activities. Few Norwegian schools today have not In some 
- way or another been touched by some effects of twenty years of Institu- 
tionalized experimental activities. 

Research 

The use of research as a means in educational policy was examined 
by a special commission appointed by the Norwegian Research Council 
for Science and the Humanities In 1966. The commission suggested 
that. In addition to the more traditional channels, funds for educational 
research should be provided directly by the Ministry of Education, The 
total resources for educational research should gradually be Increased 
to a level corresponding to 0. 5% of the total societal costs of educa- 
tional activities in Norway, corresponding roughly to 1% of the public 
budgets for education. As a response to this proposal, and to pressures 
from teachers' associations and scientific bodies, special appropriations 
for educational research were included In the budget of the Ministry of 
Education from 1970 onwards. The amount rose from 1 million N.Kr. . 
the first year to 2 million N. Kr. in 1972 and 1973, then dropped to 
1. 5 million N.Kr. in 1974, totalling 8 million over a period of 5 years. 
During the same period, educational projects for slightly over I mil- 
lion N. Kr. have been financed through funds provided by the Ministry 
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of Finance. The research cour^ils appropriated about 2. 5 million N. K 
over the four -year period 1970-73, and in addition an unknqvyn amount 
has been made available for educational research through the regular 
budgets of the universities and the teacher colleges. 
: Until now research supported by the Ministry of Education has 
primarily been used for the clarification of issues relating to intended 
reforms and follow-up for such reforms, the development of material/ 
method systems in some central subjects and - to a smaller extent - 
action research related to new forms of teaching. The research is 
mostly conducted within institutes of pedagogy or sociology at the uni- 
versities, by researchers trained in the corresponding fields. Outside 
the academic centres, the Work Research Institute in Oslo is involved 
in this field; partly in the form of action research. 

The teacher colleges have previously had few research activities. 
Their current transformation into three year "pedagogical colleges" 
is giving new life to the question of research and its integration into 
the teaching programmes. The predominant idea is that research in 
such institutions should not be separated from teaching; it should be 
integrated into the teaching programme In a way that would provide 
the students with insight into scientific theory and method and some 
training in scientific work. The scale of projects woyld have to be 
small, leaving little room for research in the academic tradition, 
but emphasizing action orientation. It still remains to be seen how 
far the teacher colleges will be able to develop their own research 
image, rather than copy the established traditions of university insti- 
tutes. 

The use of research in the context of educational policy raises a 
number of problems, including that of the role' to be played by public 
authorities . Special appropriations directly from the ministries can 
be justified in that they permit a ministry to support research of par- 
ticular relevance to its policies. The question remains, however, as 
to how active a ministry snould be in defining research tasks. Up till 
now the Ministry of Education has mainly left it to advisory experts 
to define priorities among projects initiated by the researchers them- 
selves. This year, however, on the basis of an analysis involving 
most parts of the Ministry, a list of high priority areas has been 
publicized by the Ministry. Although researchers are still free to 
apply for research money even for projects outside the priority areas, 
the; Ministry has declared its intention to give extra weight to projects 
within such areas. The areas are as follows: 

a) Follow-up of the implementation of the curriculum plans for 
compulsory education. 

b) Follow-up of measures for the integration of handicapped 
pupils in ordinary schools at the compulsory level. 

c) Follow-up of the development of new structures in upper sec- 
ondary education. 

d) Relationships between the school and the local community. 
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e) Examination of the effects of decentralized decision-making 
within the educational system. 

f) Analysis of costly teaching material. 

g) Relationships between special education and the future oppor- 
tunities of individuals with handicaps. 

h) Sex differences in education. 

1) Mapping of groups benefiting from voluntary adult education. 

The extent to which competent researchers will follow the lead 
thus provided by the Ministry remains to be seen. It should be borne 
in mind that the Ministry is only one of several sources for the financing 
of educational research. This system of multiple financial sources 
has been deliberately constructed so as to allow for a variety of criteria 
for project evaluation in this field. The existence of other sources 
applying different sets of criteria is, in fact, a condition for the pro- 
grammatic approach to the allocation of research money adopted by t;he 
Ministry. 

Planning 

As indicated above, in recent years the ministries have tended to 
increase their in-house research capacity, often in the form of the 
establishment of a planning department. The emergence of such 
departments reflects a commitment to reform policies and certain— 
attitudes to the role of Government administration in this context. 
An active public reform policy calls for efforts by the administration 
which go beyond the mere management of political decisions. The 
administration must be capable of participating in and contributing to 
. the process of developing long-term policies. Planning is not, how- 
ever, easy to define as an administrative function. Nor is it a simple 
matter to define the role of '^planning** in reform policies. 

We would tend to emphasize that planning cannot be seen simply 
as a set of techniques , applied as a means to achieve given objectives. 
W^} cannot simply assume that the politicians set operational objectives ■ 
in the first place and that the means for achieving them can be left to 
planners , experts and technocrats. A political process cannot nieaning- 
fully be split up into clearly defined phases, such as goal definitions, 
implementation, follow-up and feed-back. Neither can such phases ■ 
be allocated among various specialized experts operating within their 
separate systems. As a consequence, planning cannot be seen as a 
function to be monopolized by specific bodies within an administrative 
system. AH departments, all central and local elements of an admin- 
istrative structure should in one form or another take part in planning. 
Within a ministry, operational departments must maintain respon - 
sibilities for planning within their fields, possibly assisted byra spe- 
cialized planning unit. 

The practices in this respect vary quite considerably among Nor- 
wegian ministries. The Ministry of Education, having had its planning 
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department for more than ten years, may be more advanced than many 
other ministries in defining the tasks of its specialized planning body 
as primarily a critical, pedagogical function. According to the philosophy 
adopted by this Ministry, a planning unit should not develop de facto 
control functions in relation to operational units, on behalf of the 
political leadership or in terms of assumed expert qualifications. It 
should exert no formal authority over other units, but offer services 
to them and contribute to a strengthening of their own planning capa- 
bilities. 

Such ideas are related to a conception of planning as not primarily 
concerned with the achievement of maximum consistency and predic- 
tability in organisational behaviour. The concept of innovation implies 
in itself something unpredictable. Furthermore, a policy aiming at 
genuine participation implies that decisions should not rest with a few 
at the top of an organisational pyramid. As a consequence, local units 
must be permitted to pursue their own objectives within reasonable 
limits. A certain amount of inconsistency and lack of predictability 
thus become an objective in itself, forming part of the general policy 
aims at the central level. 

In terms of practical consequences for planning activities , such 
ideas about the planning function lead to strong emphasis upon effec- 
tive communication, and limited interest in formal techniques with 
their exclusive and mystifying effects. Active search for alternatives 
to present policies becomes essential, while too strong involvement 
in advocating specific policies must be avoided. Forecasts and pre- 
dictions are used to a limited extent only, analysis of possible con- 
sequences of alternative actions much more. Research and experimen- 
tation are seen as essential elements In planning, to the extent that they 
bring out new relevant information and Increase understanding of the 
factors involved in educational processes. 

In terms of substance, the specific planning activities of the 
Department of Research and Planning have gradually moved from 
concern for pupil numbers and physical facilities, via cost analysis 
and studies of options and substitution policies, towards a focus on 
Institutional structures, decision-making processes and forms of 
participation, etc. Parallel to this, an expansion in scope has taken 
place, gradually bringing general Issues of social policy, regional 
policies, research and cultural policies, etc. , into the realm of our 
planning acbiivlties. 

Administratively, horizontal collaboration with operational units 
is the main mode of operation, implying that most ^'products" of activ- 
ities by the planning department constitute inputs into an administrative 
process under the responsibility of the operational departments. 
Promoting collaboration among departments Is ah Important element 
of this, as well as providing bridges to activities of other ministries, 
research Institutes, other countries, and international organisations, 
etc. 
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Changes in the Use of innovative Measures 



In the general chapter on decision-making processes, we have 
indicated that we may be facing a shift from legal to financial and 
particularly informative policy measures. How far this shift goes, 
in real terms, is not easy to assess, but there can be no doubt that 
views and attitudes in this field are in the process of changing. One 
consequence of this is to view legislation as more of a general frame- 
work within which institutions at various levels can operate with a 
significant amount of discretion. Correspondingly, rules and regulations 
may change in character, .taking on an indicative form or may simply 
serve as guidance, subject to local adjustments or even rejection 
Correspondingly, decisions on resource allocation tend to be pushed 
downwards, maintaining only general lump sum control at the central 
level. Plans for changes in the system of central Government sub- 
sidies for educational activities at the. county and municipal level point 
in this direction 

Even more drastic changes have been proposed by a Royal Com- 
mission on reforms in local administration The Commission suggest 
a merger of all forms of central Government transfer to the counties 
and the municipalities Into lump sum equalization grants. In principle, 
this would increase the discretion of local authorities in terms of re- 
source allocation even more. Yet, In tKe field of education, it may 
make local educational standards too dependent upon local financial 
resources to be acceptable to Parliament The consequence may thus 
be a reinforcement of legal commitments for the municipality, 
substituting rigid legal measures for more flexible financial ones. 
However, the outcome of this discussion Is not yet foreseeable. 

It should be mentioned, however, that even Norway has been hit 
by current international fashions of introducing the age-old principles 
" scientific management'^ in public administration. Whether they go 
by the name of "management by objectives*', "programme budgeting" 
or "accountability", such principles clearly point towards further 
centralization, and more dominance by specific technocratic groups, 
especially those legitimized to provide "professional" definitions of 
effectivity and productivity. If such slogans catch on in political 
circles, it may mean that the tendencies towards broader participation 
in decision-making, decentralization and local democracy will be 
reversed There is no way of predicting, at present, the final out- 
come of such controversies. 

In education, however, there is a close connection between the 
forms of organisation and administration and the substance of activ - 
ities concerned It appears that the kind of education we want to be 
offered by our educational institutions can only be developed within 
a system ^with extensive local decision-making and participation by all 
those concerned, and not least by the pupils and students themselves. 
This inevitably means that legal and financial frames for such activities 
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must be wide, and that central efforts must be increasingly concen- 
trated on experimentation, research, developmental activities, guidance 
and indicative supervision. 

Essential in this context is the reconciliation of the objective of . 
equality with that of diversification. Individual student institutions and 
local authorities must have the option to choose to be different. Yet it 
is an obligation for central Government policy to make sure that such 
differences do not imply discrimination. Putting the formula "different 
but equivalent" into practice is no easy political task, but in terms of 
Norwegian political commitments, it just has to be done. 
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